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Art. L—THE SYRIAC * TESTAMENT OF OUR 
LORD.” 


Testamentum Domini Nostri Jesu Christi. Nunc primum edidit, 
Latine reddidit et illustravit IGnatius Epuraem II. 
Raumanl, Patriarcha Antiochenus Syrorum. Moguntiae, 
sumptibus Francisci Kirchheim. 1899. 


HE present age has been singularly fortunate in the dis- 
covery of notable manuscripts, which throw new light on 
some of the obscurer pages of ancient history. And if we 
enjoy some advantage over the students of an earlier genera- 
tion, this is not wholly due to the improved methods of modern 
historical criticism. For we are now in possession of a great 
and growing mass of valuable evidence, which was beyond the 
reach of older historians. We have all heard of the work achieved 
by the scholars of the Renaissance, the eagerness with which 
they searched the old monastic libraries, and the enthusiasm 
with which they hailed the recovery of any lost classic or other 
monument of antiquity. But though their modern successors 
can hardly claim a like exuberant zeal, or the same nwaive 
enthusiasm, there can be little doubt that more important 
records have leapt to light in the nineteenth century than 
in the boasted age of the Renaissance. This is especially 
the case in the field of ecclesiastical literature, which has been 
enriched by the recovery of not a few valuable Biblical 
[No. 34 of Fourth Series.] R 
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manuscripts, Apocryphal Scriptures, and lost writings of the 
early Fathers. 

The latest of these welcome additions to our knowledge 
of the early Church is the so-called Testament of our Lord, 
which is now first published in the volume before us. In 
some respects it may be fairly reckoned among the most 
important of these recovered records of Christian antiquity. 
It is true, it is not one of those well-known works the loss of 
which had long been lamented; and its appearance may not 
excite the same immediate interest as the recovery of the 
Festal Letters of St. Athanasius, or the Apology of Aristides, 
which have likewise been restored to us in Syriac versions. 
Nor is the book before us likely to excite any such commotion 
of controversy as that which was awakened by the Philoso- 
phumena or the Ignatian Epistles. Yet, if we are not 
mistaken, this newly recovered document is calculated to 
shed more real light on some important points of primitive 
doctrine and discipline, than any of these more celebrated 
discoveries. 

We speak of the document as newly discovered, but the 
expression must not be taken without some reservation. For 
the work was never hidden away and lost to the world, like so 
many other ancient writings. And its recent recognition was 
almost in the natural course of events. It was certainly 
unattended by any of those curious and romantic circum- 
stances, which form a prominent feature in the story of many 
other Oriental manuscripts. The student will remember how 
Assemani’s treasures were in danger of perishing on the road 
to Rome ; how a part of the Syriac library now in the British 
Museum was retained by the fraudulent piety of the Nitrian 
ascetics; and how the Ethiopic collection was enriched with 
the spoils of the Abyssinian war. 

The remarkable work, which is here first published in its 
entirety, was incorporated in a collection of canons, known at 
least by name to many of our scholars. And the codex, from 
which the present edition is printed, reposed in its place in the 
patriarchal library at Mosul; where doubtless many a Syrian 
student of Church law and theology had occasional recourse to 
its pages. So far, however, it had met with no reader capable 
of recognising the antiquity of this portion of its multifarious 
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contents, and profiting by the light which it sheds on the early 
history of the Christian liturgy. This lot was reserved for 
Mgr. Rahmani, the Syriac Patriarch of Antioch. 

It may be of interest to note that the discovery was directly 
due to that comparative and critical study of the various ancient 
liturgies, which has been so assiduously and so successfully 
cultivated in recent years. On this matter, it will suffice to 
remind our readers of certain articles contributed to these pages 
by Dr. Gasquet and Father Herbert Lucas. Mgr. Rahmani, 
who is evidently familiar with the best work of modern litur- 
_ gical scholars, was engaged in 1897 in the preparation of a 
volume on the common origin of all the ancient liturgies, which 
he proposed to establish by a careful comparison of all the 
various forms. He was well aware of the high importance of 
the venerable liturgy contained in the eighth book of the 
Apostolical Constitutions. And it was only natural that a 
Syrian prelate should be led to give special attention to that 
peculiar Syriac collection of the constitutions, which is now 
known as the Ovtateuchus. For this purpose, he procured a 
transcript from a Mosul codex which contained the full text of 
the Syriac Bible, followed by the aforesaid eight books of the 
Constitutions. At that time he, apparently, anticipated nothing 
more than a slightly variant form of the liturgy contained in 
the Greek collection. But he soon discovered, to his surprise 
and delight, that the first two books of the Octateuchus were 
really a distinct work entitled the Testament of Our Lord, and 
embodied a liturgy which is clearly a more primitive type than 
that of the Apostolical Constitutions. It was indeed nothing 
less than a lost or forgotten presentment of the worship and 
discipline of the Church in the first centuries. It is no wonder 
that when this discovery was made known to some eminent 
European scholars, among others Professors Bickell and Funk, 
and the Abbé Duchesne, they strongly urged Mgr. Rahmani 
to lose no time in publishing the Syriac text of the Testament, 
accompanied by a Latin version. The outcome of their im- 
portunities, and of the patriarch’s learned labour, lies in the 
volume before us, As we have said, the liturgy contained in 
the Testament was the original object of Mgr. Rahmani’s re- 
searches. And it certainly forms by far the most important 
and valuable portion of the present volume. It is this part of 
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the work which will at once arrest the attention of all litur- 
gical students. And though it may have to encounter some 
cross currents of controversy and criticism, it will probably 
have a powerful and enduring influence on the development of 
this important branch of theological study. But before we 
turn to consider this attractive part of the subject, it may be 
well to attempt some general estimate of the Testament as a 
whole. What, in a word, is the nature and the main purport 
of the book, and with what authority does it come before us ? 
Although, in the Syriac codices, the Testament is incorporated 
in the collection of constitutions which is associated with the 
name of the Roman Clement; it is clear from the first that the 
document lays claim to a yet more venerable and authoritative 
origin. The general title of the Octateuchus, as it appears in 
the Mosul codex, may seem to ascribe the authorship of the 
Testament itself to Pope Clement. But the opening sentences 
are manifestly spoken in the person of the Apostles. And 
accordingly we find it stated at the end that the book was 
drawn up by John and Peter and Matthew, who recorded the 
discourses held by their Divine Master. 

From this it would appear that the Testament must be 
reckoned in that somewhat equivocal category, the Apocryphal 
Scriptures. To some readers, the name may possibly have an 
ill sound, and they may thus be led to regard the book with 
suspicion, as something doubtful and dangerous, or at any rate 
devoid of all authority. For this reason, it may not be amiss 
to say a word, in passing, on the worth of Apocryphal Scrip- 
tures. Many among them are doubtless extravagant in the 
nature of their contents, and heretical in their doctrines. But 
even these are not without some nobler elements. As Cardinal 
Newman truly says: ‘“ The Apocryphal gospels have contri- 
buted many things for the devotion and edification of Catholic 
believers.” Obviously such works are without that divine 
authority which has been rashly claimed for them, whether by 
the fraud of their authors or by the ignorant simplicity of 
others. And when they deal in prophecy they have nothing to 
teach us. But it is by no means impossible that they may 
preserve some valuable remnants of tradition concerning past 
events. And when they treat of facts that fall within the 
writer's own experience, such as the rites and discipline of the 
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contemporary Church, their testimony may have a very high 
authority. This is especially the case when the work asa 
whole is free from doctrinal error, and bears tokens of a devout 
and religious spirit. Nothing can be said to justify, or palliate, 
the attempt to pass some fabricated document as the genuine 
work of an Apostle. But it would be a mistake to ascribe 
this fraudulent intention to all the authors of Apocryphal 
Scripture. Writers of historical romance are not necessarily 
impostors. And in some of the best medieval or modern 
ascetical works, the author occasionally adopts the literary 
device of putting his own words in the mouth of an Apostle, 
or even of our Lord Himself, as is done in many chapters of 
the Imitation. If that immortal book had been written in an 
earlier age it might have taken its place among the Apwucryphal 
writings, 

In calling attention to its alleged Apostolic authorship, Mgr. 
Rahmani admits that the present Testament falls within this 
general category. But he does not go on to determine its 
precise place in the ranks of the Apocryphal Scriptures. The 
question in itself is not one of any great importance, But 
some attempt to answer it may help the reader to form a better 
notion of the book before us, and it will in any case serve to 
remove a possible misconception. ‘Taken by itself, the title 
“Testament of Our Lord” might suggest to some, that the 
present work was an Apocryphal New Testament. And we 
can safely say that, if the book had come down to us shorn of 
its title, and we had been fain to find some name to describe 
its contents, no modern writer would have chosen the present 
superscription. We cannot say what Mgr. Rahmani would 
have called it in that case; but, for our part, we should be 
disposed to describe it as an Apocryphal Apocalypse. This 
would, at any rate, have the advantage of conveying some 
fairly accurate general notion of the nature and contents of this 
so-called Testament. In selecting this title, we are not influ- 
enced by the fact that a fragment of the book discovered a few 
years since, in a Latin version, was supposed to be a portion of 
the Apocalypse of St. Peter. Nor are we prepared to identify 
the Testament with any Apocryphal Apocalypse noticed in the 
ancient writers. Our suggested description is mainly based on 
the fact that the book before us, both in its dramatic introduc- 
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tion and in its subject matter, presents a curious and striking 
analogy to the Canonical Apocalypse of St. John. 

We fear to find ourselves involved in some problematic 
questions of Scripture interpretation, if we attempt to put 
together in a few words the chief tOpics treated in the Apoca- 
lypse. But we suppose it will at least be allowed on all hands 
that this last and most mysterious book of the New Testament 
is mainly occupied with (a) the coming of Antichrist and the 
end of the world, and (4) the Church the Spouse of Christ and 
the divine worship which she renders to God in heaven. And 
it may be added that both subjects are, for the most part, 
described in the figurative and mystical language proper to 
prophecy, while in regard to the latter of the two topics, the 
Church seems to be considered chiefly and directly in her state 
of triumph, though the description of the heavenly worship is 
blended with allusions to its earthly counterpart in the Church 
militant. 

Now the present Testament treats, throughout, of the same 
topics. But, on the one hand, the troubles attending the 
coming of Antichrist are set before us in somewhat simpler 
fashion ; and, on the other hand, we are given a graphic account 
of the constitution of the Church on earth, and the solemn 
worship offered in her liturgy. The writer’s language shows 
several reminiscences of passages in the Gospels and Epistles, 
and its general tone may be described as Biblical, But there 
is little in the way of direct quotation from the Canonical 
Scriptures, 

A careful comparison of the Testament with the text of the 
Apocalypse will show that the resemblance is not entirely con- 
fined to the subject matter, for the prologue of the first book 
begins by telling how our Lord appeared to His Apostles, who, 
seized with a great fear, fell on their faces, and lay like children 
incapable of speaking. ‘But our Lord Jesus laid His hand 
upon each one of us, and raised us up, and said to us, ‘ Why, 
then, hath your heart failed you, and why hath great wonder 
seized you?’” The reader will remember the parallel passage 
in the opening chapter of the Apocalypse: “ And when I had 
seen Him, I fell at His feet as dead. And He laid His right 
hand upon me, saying, ‘ Fear not, I am the first and the last’” 
 (Apoe. i. 17). 
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After this introduction the Testament goes on to tell how, 
in answer to the questions of the Apostles, the risen Saviour 
taught them concerning the promised descent of the Holy 
Ghost, and told them the signs of the coming of Antichrist, 
and the troubles of the last days, charging them to guide and 
strengthen the elect whom they should convert among the 
nations. In answer to further inquires, He is represented as 
instructing them concerning the form and arrangement of 
Christian Churches, the consecration of bishops, and the cele- 
bration of the sacred liturgy. Here the writer of the Testament 
is evidently treading on familiar ground. He is no longer 
setting forth a new version of prophecies that deal with the 
distant future. He is describing the Church of his own age, 
and reporting the prayers and ceremonies actually used in her 
solemn services. 

If we can read his purpose aright, the author is seeking to 
account for the origin of the ecclesiastical system and the 
liturgical ceremonies by representing them as delivered to the 
Apostles by their Divine Master, in the discourses which He held 
with them after His Resurrection, “speaking of the kingdom 
of God.” In regard to the essential constitution of the 
Church, with her sacraments and sacrifice, this is indeed the 
teaching of Catholic theology: though, as we need hardly add, 
the various details of her elaborate ritual are the outcome of 
gradual growth in succeeding ages. But the unknown author 
of the Testament seems to go a step further than this, for he 
derives the prayers of the liturgy, with the very rubrics and 
ceremonies, from the same sacred origin. And he conveys this 
view of the matter by incorporating the whole of the liturgy 
in these imaginary discourses of our Lord with His Apostles. 
On literary grounds, this course is open to some objection. 
There is, to say the least, something strained and unnatural in 
this elaborate and minute recitation of prayers and rubrical 
directions in the midst of the dialogue. It breaks the unity 
of the piece and impairs its proportions. One feels that, from 
this point of view, a brief description, such as that which 
comes in the Apology of St. Justin, would have been far more 
effective, But, for us, it is this very peculiarity of the work 
which constitutes its chief value. If the author had framed a 
juster view on the origin of the liturgy, or if his artistic 
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instinct and sense of proportion had led him to be content 
with a short account of the service in words of his own, 
instead of thus introducing its prayers into his pages, the 
Testament would now be well-nigh worthless. Happily his 
simplicity, or his lack of originality, has been the means of 
preserving the text of this most ancient liturgy. 

We were already in possession of ample evidence concerning 
the doctrine, the worship, and the ‘discipline of the Church in 
the Nicene period and the preceding generation. And the 
agreement of the various ancient liturgies of East and West 
on certain main lines, taken in connection with the course of 
their subsequent changes, seemed to postulate the existence of 
some common primitive type from which they were gradually 
developed. But for this, there was hitherto little in the way 
of direct documentary evidence. For the extant notices 
concerning the state of the liturgy in the first and second 
centuries, valuable as they are, were somewhat meagre. And 
it seemed too much to hope for the discovery of any forms 
earlier than that which is preserved in the Apostolical Constitu- 
tions. For liturgical manuscripts, from their constant use, are 
in need of frequent renewal; and each fresh copy would 
naturally conform to all contemporary changes. An obsolete or 
antiquated form would only survive, if it chanced to be cited in 
the pages of some ancient author. And what Father or 
historian would be likely to quote the whole text of a liturgy ? 
Yet, happily for us, that unlikely event has come to pass. 
If Mgr. Rahmani is right in his estimate of the Testament 
now before us, it is a work composed in those primitive ages, 
and its pages enshrine an early type of the Christian liturgy 
which was otherwise destined to perish. 

Before we consider the intrinsic evidence by which the 
editor establishes the antiquity of the Testament, it will be 
well to look at the external credentials with which the document 
comes before us. The Mosul manuscript, from which the 
present edition is printed, is not itself of any great antiquity, 
for it was apparently transcribed in the year 1654. But 
other and older copies of the work are happily extant. Soon 
after making his discovery in the Mosul manuscript, Mgi. 
Rahmani had occasion to visit Rome, where he had the further 
satisfaction of finding the whole text of the Testament, in a 
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Syriac codex containing the Octateuchus, preserved in the 
Borgian Museum of the Propaganda. This was written in 
1576, and formerly belonged to the Syrian Seminary at 
Lebanon. Another codex of the Octateuchus, the coder 
Sangermanensis, which has been published by Lagarde, dates 
from the eighth century. But this only contains portions of 
the present Testament. It is preserved in the National 
Library at Paris. 

Besides these and other Syriac codices, there is a fragment 
of an early Latin version of the Testament in a Tréves 
manuscript of the eighth century. When it was published by 
an English editor some seven years since, it was thought to be 
a portion of the Apocalypse of St. Peter.” It is interesting 
to note that while this Latin manuscript and the Paris Syriac 
both belong to the eighth century, the Syriac translation itself 
was made, as the Mosul codex testifies, at the close of the 
seventh century. From this it would seem that the Testament 
was rendered into Syriac and Latin at about the same period. 

From this it is clear that the work was already known in 
various places before the eighth century. But a marginal note 
in the aforesaid Paris codex carries us back a stage further ; 
for it mentions that certain passages in the Testament are 
cited in a letter of the Patriarch Severus of Antioch, who 
flourished in the fifth and early sixth centuries. Many of his 
writings, no longer extant in the Greek, are still preserved in 
Syriac versions. And Mgr. Rahmani observes that it would 
be worth while to go over the letters of the Monophysite 
Patriarch in order to identify the quotation in question. Un- 
fortunately the marginal note gives little help in the search, 
for it merely refers to a letter which has been cited on a former 
page, and that paye containing the reference is missing from 
the codex. It should be added that the above-mentioned 
manuscripts of the eighth century, besides proving the exist- 
ence of the Testament at that date, serve to show the sub- 
stantial accuracy of the later Mosul codex, from which the 
present edition is printed. As we have said, the Testament is 
incorporated in the Octateuchus, or the Syriac collection of 
Apostolical Constitutions and Canons. And it is found, more- 





* Mr. James in the Apocrypha Anecdota, Cambridge, 1893. 
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over, in this same collection in manuscripts so widely separated 
as those of Mosul and Paris. This fact is significant ; for, 
as the editor says, there are many codices of the Octateuchus 
in various Syriac libraries. Hence it may be hoped that there 
will be ample material for a critical edition of the text of the 
Testament and its ancient liturgy. But Mgr. Rahmani 
rightly yielded to the wish of those eminent scholars who urged 
a speedy publication of the treasure he had discovered in the 
Mosul manuscript, without waiting for the examination and 
classification of the other codices, which must needs be a 
lengthy labour. 

At the same time, the text he has given us is not based on 
the authority of one manuscript alone. For besides the Mosul 
codex (M.), he has employed the aforesaid manuscript of the 
Borgian Museum (B.), as well as the more ancient codex of 
St. Germain (G.). In some instances one of these latter is 
followed in the printed text; and there is a frequent reference 
to their variant readings. In addition to these three Syriac 
codices, Mgr. Rahmani has availed himself of the help afforded 
by an Arabic version of the Testament, which he also found in 
a MS. codex in the Borgian Museum. This translation was 
made from the Coptic, and is consequently referred to as the 
Copto-Arabic. Some use has likewise been made of a portion 
of the Testament liturgy which is preserved in the Missal of 
the Abyssinian Church. 

We are further informed that another translation of the 
Testament is to be found in two Ethiopic MS. codices at the 
British Museum. But it would seem that the editor has not 
had an opportunity of consulting those codices himself. It is 
true that in some places we find corrections made on the 
authority of the Ethiopic version; but these are confined to 
the Eucharistic prayer, and are apparently taken from the 
liturgical prayers printed by Ludolfus. For this reason we 
are tempted to supply the omission, and add a few words of 
our own concerning the Ethiopic translation preserved in our 
national library. In the first place, it may be well to correct 
the editor’s reference to the numbers of the manuscripts. He 
says that the two copies of the translation are preserved in 
the Museum “sub numeris CCCLXI, i; CCCLxIL, i.” (Vide 
Wright Cataloy. Mus. Brit.) But these numbers only show 
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the place which the manuscripts occupy in Dr. Wright’s catalogue 
raisonné of the Ethiopic collection, wherein the codices are 
classified according to their subject matter. The numbers of 
the Museum catalogue are given by Wright at the end of his 
notice of each of the codices. In the present instance, the 
references should be Oriental 793, and Oriental 795. 

The first of these codices is a fine parchment folio in three 
columns; like most of the Ethiopic manuscripts it is clearly 
written, in red and black. In contrast with the Mosul codex, 
it does not contain any Biblical text, and the first place is occu- 
pied with the Testament. The remainder of the volume is filled 
with Synodal decrees and Ecclesiastical Canons, which need not 
now concern us. In his brief reference to this Ethiopic version, 
Mgr. Rahmani says that it was made from the Coptic, or rather 
from the Arabic. But he gives no reason for this assertion. 
As the Abyssinian Church is dependent on the Coptic Church 
of Alexandria, this Egyptian origin of the Ethiopic version is 
antecedently probable. But at present we can hardly speak 
with certainty on the matter. If, however, Mgr. Rahmani 
means to imply that our Ethiopic Testament is derived from 
the Copto-Arabic version, of which he makes such good use in 
the present edition, we venture to think that he is mistaken. 
For he tells us himself that his Arabic version omits the six- 
teenth chapter in which the discourse of our Lord with the 
Apostles is interrupted by a question from Martha, Mary, and 
Salome (p. 18). But this passage appears in its place in the 
Ethiopic translation. Nor is this all. The Syriac codex, as 
we have seen, presents the Testament as an integral portion of 
the Octateuchus, which its title ascribes to the Roman Clement. 
“The Testament, or the Words which our Lord spoke to the 
Holy Apostles when He arose from the dead, and which were 
written in eight books by Clement of Rome, the disciple of 
Peter.” The Arabic title, which is given by Mgr. Rahmani in 
a note, is somewhat fuller, adding that the Testament is “ con- 
cerning the erd of this world and the troubles that shall be 
on the earth and the appearance of the false Messiah; and 
concerning ’ laws of the Church, and this is the first book 
of the eight executed by the hand of Clement.” It is quite 
otherwise with our Ethiopic codex. For here the Testament 
stands alone with the simple title, ‘The Book of the Testament 
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of the Holy Saviour of the World. The Testament of our 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ.” These differences may well 
seem to throw some doubt on the assumption that the Ethiopic 
version is derived from the Arabic, and may possibly point to 
some independent origin. If this be so, it will only tend to 
strengthen the support which the Abyssinian codex lends to 
the Syriac text. For these two versions so widely separated 
from each other, yet show, in some places at least, a close if not 
a verbal agreement. Wehave a striking instance in the open- 
ing passage which describes how our Lord appeared to the 
Apostles, and how they wore seized with fear and fell on their 
faces. Here there is a close resemblance, not only in the 
general drift of the narrative, but in points of detail, and to 
some extent in the very order of the words. Thus, the first 
few words which follow the title are in both instances the 
same, with the slight difference that while the Syriac begins 
‘“* Vah’vo,” “ And it came to pass,” the Ethiopic has simply, 
‘‘ Kona,” without the initial copulative. In Mgr. Rahmani’s 
version the Latin equivalent ‘ factum est” comes later on in 
the opening sentence. 

It would be easy to cite many similar instances of the close 
agreement between the two translations. But it will be enough 
to mention the important rubric concerning Episcopal Conse- 
cration, where it is prescribed that one bishop, commanded by 
the other bishops, shall lay his hand upon the candidate and 
pronounce the prayer of consecration. As we shall see later 
on, this furnishes a striking proof of the antiquity of the 
Testament liturgy. It is, therefore, interesting to observe 
that in this respect the Ethiopic version is at one with the 
Syriac text now before us. It may not be amiss to add that 
curiously enough, in this instance, the Ethiopic, like the Syriac, 
preserves the Greek word for bishop, instead of using a ver- 
nacular equivalent. In the title of the chapter, indeed, we 
have the more common “ Papas”; but the Rubric has “ Epis 
Kopos” and the plural “ Epis Koposat.” At first sight this 
might suggest that the translation was made directly from the 
original, just as the frequent recurrence of Greek words in the 
present Syriac version confirms the closing statement that the 
book was translated from the Greek language. But the curious 
fact that in the Ethiopic codex the word is split in twain— 
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Epis Kopos—wmight rather seem to imply that the translator, 
if he is faithfully reported by the copyist, was not a Greek 
scholar. On the whole, in the absence of further evidence on 
this point, it would seem more likely that the version was 
made from the Coptic, which is conspicuous for the free use of 
Greek words. 

It would be an interesting task to compare the two transla- 
tions throughout, and note the various points of agreement or 
of difference. And the comparison might serve to throw some 
light on the question of their respective origin. But Mgr. 
Rahmani’s valuable volume has only been in our hands for 
a brief period, and the time at our disposal leaves little scope 
for lingering on these side issues. Nor can we let this be a 
reason for any delay in bringing this important discovery to 
the notice of our readers. We may, however, have an oppor- 
tunity of returning to the subject on a future occasion. For 
we see that Mgr. Rahmani proposes to publish the Copto- 
Arabic version as a separate appendix to the present volume. 
This will give us the further advantage of comparing both the 
Arabic and Ethiopic translations with the Syriac text of the 
Testament. 

Here it may be well to add a word on the comparatively 
recent date of the two Ethiopic codices, which, as we have 
seen, were written in the course of the eighteenth century. 
The fact is not without significance. For it serves to show 
that in the Abyssinian Church the Testament is by no means 
obsolete or forgotten, and fresh copies were thus in demand at 
no distant date. We have already alluded to the further fact 
mentioned by the editor, that a portion of the Testament is 
contained in the Ethiopic Missal. And elsewhere in the work 
he shows us that other parts are in use in the liturgical books 
of some other Eastern Churches. In most of these cases, this 
merely means that the prayer, or other form of words used in 
the liturgy, agrees with the language of the Testament. And 
it thus remains to be seen whether the one was really taken 
from the other, or whether they may not both be derived from 
some common source. But we can point to one instance 
wherein the liturgical book expressly mentions that the words 
are taken from the Testament. This is in the Morning Office 
of the Ethiopic Church, which opens with the direction that 
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the priest shall say “ from the Testament ” the prayer of praise 
which is there given.* 

We have not noticed all the external evidence adduced 
by Mgr. Rahmani; for he shows us traces of the influence 
exercised by the Testament on more than one ancient liturgy, 
and points to apparent quotations from its pages in writings of 
a very early period. But what has been said above may suffice 
for our present purpose. And we may now turn to consider 
the intrinsic evidence for the antiquity of the Testament and 
of the liturgy enshrined in its pages. To begin with an 
obvious argument which will appeal to all readers, whatever 
may be the measure of their acquaintance with early ecclesias- 
tical history, the Church which is set before us in the picture 
presented in the Testament is clearly the Church in the days 
of the Pagan Empire. This is sufficiently shown by the 
various prayers or directions, which imply the presence of a 
surrounding heathen populace, and the active hostility of the 
ruling powers. Thus, we read of confessors suffering for the 
faith, and of catechumens being baptized in their own blood. 
Candidates for baptism are bidden to renounce any military or 
civil service which they may hold, and it is questioned how far 
it is lawful for Christians to teach in secular schools, All this 
plainly betokens the dark days of persecution, when the whole 
system of civil and military government, and popular education, 
was imbued with the spirit of paganism. 

Another interesting feature in the work, which points to a 
yet greater antiquity, is the reference, in more than one place, 
whether in liturgical prayers or in disciplinary laws, to persons 
endowed with the gift of tongues, or of prophecy, or other 
similar favours. These, as we know, were very commonly 
vouchsafed to some devout Christians in the earliest age of the 
Church. But they were not given with the same frequency 
in subsequent centuries. And it is scarcely probable that such 
special provisions would be made on this subject, except at a 
date not far removed from the days of the Apostles. But it is 
when we come to such matters as the ecclesiastical year, or the 
orders of the Hierarchy, and the liturgical rites and ceremonies, 





* See the Ethiopic Liturgical Prayers preserved in a MS. codex in the 
British Museum, Additional, 16,202. 
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that we find at every turn some fresh token of the antiquity of 
the Testament. A conspicuous instance is afforded by the 
forty days preceding the paschal festival. This season is 
described as the “ Forty Days of Haster”; and only appears as 
@ period of special prayers and instructions designed to prepare 
the chosen catechumens for their baptism. The Lenten fast was 
not yet introduced. And the only fast noticed is the absolute 
abstinence from all food on the Friday and Saturday before the 
Easter baptism. As Mgr. Rahmani points out, this agrees 
with the testimony of Tertullian, who mentions, moreover, that 
some innovators were introducing semi-fasts on earlier days 
(De Oratione, 18). This innovation apparently spread with 
great rapidity, and was already made a law in the Didascalia. 
This fact by itself would suffice to show that the Testament 
represents the earlier discipline of the Church before the days 
of Tertullian and the Didascalia, and its composition must con- 
sequently date from the second century. 

From this brief fast of two days before the Easter baptism, 
we may pass to a practical and sensible observance appointed 
for the preceding Thursday. The catechumens, we learn, are 
to wash themselves, or in other words take a bath on that day, 
in order to prepare their bodies for the coming sacramental 
immersion. It is pleasant to find that the early Christians 
were no believers in the sanctity of dirt. But this simple 
instruction has a further significance: and furnishes a fresh 
proof of the antiquity of the Testament. For St. Augustine, 
in a letter cited by the editor, refers to a general custom of 
washing or bathing on Holy Thursday, which apparently pre- 
vailed in his time. And he attempts to account for its origin. 
He suggests that from motives of cleanliness the custom was 
first introduced for the sake of the catechumens, whose bodies 
could not be brought to the font without offence unless they 
were previously washed, and for this purpose the Thursday 
offered the most appropriate occasion. And the example of 
the catechumens was afterwards generally followed by others.* 
If the source of the consequent custom was already unknown 
in the days of St. Augustine, the Testament, which prescribes 





* Ad Janvarium, Epist. 54, alias 118. 
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the original observance, must plainly date from a much earlier 
period. 

Another interesting point, on which Mgr.- Rahmani justly 
lays some stress, is the relative rank of subdeacon and lector. 
From a letter of Pope Cornelius (4.D. 251), and from other 
early documents, it is evident that the superiority of the sub- 
deacon was already established before the middle of the third 
century. Now in the Testament we find that the lector is 
generally placed before tho subdeacon, both in prayers and in 
ceremonial directions. And the duty of assisting the deacon 
in his ministrations is assigned to the lector, and not, as is 
now the case, to the subdeacon. There is, indeed, one passage 
in which this order of their titles is reversed. But this may 
be only the natural mistake of some copyist, at a time when the 
present arrangement was already established. Mgr. Rahmani 
is surely well warranted in claiming this peculiarity as a proof 
of the high antiquity of the liturgy and the discipline set 
before us in the Testament. 

It may be added that a similar argument is drawn from the 
fact that the Testament represents the widows as holding the 
place, and fulfilling the ministerial duties, which subsequently 
belonged to the deaconesses. The latter are, indeed, duly 
mentioned in its pages. But they are overshadowed by the 
widows. 

A more important matter is the significant fact that, accord- 
ing to the Testament, the consecration to the Episcopate is 
performed by only one bishop. Others, it is true, assist at the 
ceremony, and hold forth their hands at the preliminary, or as 
it may be called, the elective imposition. But the chief and 
essential laying on of hands, and the recitation of the conse- 
cratory prayer, is left to one bishop alone ; though he is said to 
act at the command of the others. It will be remembered that, 
from a very early date, it was the practice that several bishops 
should unite in the ceremony of consecration; and a decree 
that no one should be consecrated by less than three bishops 
was passed by the Council of Arles in 314. It is doubtless 
true that the main object of this decision was to secure the 
sanction and authority of the other bishops; and, for this 
purpose, the practice described by the Testament was equally 
effective. At the same time it is clear that, from an early 
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epoch, the system of three or more bishops taking an active 
part in the consecrating ceremony was generally observed. 
And at one time it was a moot point among theologians 
whether this was not even necessary for the validity of the 
consecration. The peculiarity of the Testament in this matter 
may thus serve a twofold purpose. For it is at once fresh 
evidence in support of the received teaching on this question of 
a consecration by one bishop alone, and an additional proof of 
the antiquity of the discipline represented by the document 
before us. As we have already seen, the Syriac is here corro- 
borated by the Ethiopic translation. 

The right of administering baptism, as it is described in the 
Testament, serves to strengthen the same conclusion. For, on 
the one hand, we find it laid down that the immersion is to be 
performed in “ flowing water.” This shows that the composi- 
tion of the work was antecedent to the introduction of 
baptismal fonts, which were already in use at a very early 
period. And, on the other hand, we find no mention of the 
delivery of the Apostles’ Creed, which forms such a prominent 
feature in the rites of the early fourth century, and had 
evidently been in use for many generations. This omission 
cannot be ascribed to any such scruple as that which troubled 
the Greek historian when he set the Nicene Symbol in his 
pages. For the Testament includes a mystagogic instruction 
containing a far more full and explicit statement cf the 
Christian mysteries, than is to be found in either of the Creeds, 
And we are duly given the short Creed in threefold question 
and answer, which closely corresponds with the form still used 
in the Roman ritual. But instead of the three questions 
being asked and answered before the administration of baptism, 
they are, so to say, simultaneous with the sacrament itself, a 
question in each case accompanying one of the three immer- 
sions. 

In Mgr. Rahmani’s judgment, this is really the primitive 
Creed. And the continuous form in twelve articles is a later 
development. ‘The answers, as he points out, contain all the 
articles except the Remission of Sins and the Resurrection of 
tke Body. But, as he acutely observes, the first of these is 
sufficiently professed by the very reception of baptism. And 
the latter, according to the discipline observed in the Testa- 
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ment, was only communicated to the initiated after they had 
received the sacrament of regeneration. 

We have not given all the internal evidence for the antiquity 
of the Testament liturgy. But if we mistake not, the above 
will probably suffice for most readers. Hach one of these 
reasons has its own weight, and there are some which might 
seem enough without needing corroboration. But strong as 
they are even when taken apart, the cumulative force of the 
whole series is obviously much greater. It is, indeed, difficult 
to see how this weight of evidence can be resisted. 

Can we account for the present Testament, with its apparently 
primitive discipline and liturgy, on any other hypothesis ? 
The argument from silence will perbaps be met by the sugges- 
tion that it is a compendious sketch rather than a complete 
presentment of the liturgy. But in the face of the minute 
details on many unimportant points, and the prolixity of some 
of the prayers, this answer is scarcely admissible. Shall we 
say that the work does not represent any real liturgy, but is 
merely an imaginative picture of the discipline and worship of 
primitive ages, drawn by some dreamer of the fifth century ? 
It may be granted that some spurious works professing to 
come from the Apostolic Age do, in fact, make their appearance 
at the time when we first meet with distinct mention of the 
present Testament. And if the contents of the book were 
confined to its Apocalyptic prophecy, we should certainly be 
disposed to regard -its alleged early origin with considerable 
suspicion. Nay, even those who are led to form the most 
favourable opinion as to the value and the antiquity of the 
document, must needs confess that it is not so venerable and 
authoritative as it claims to be. No one, surely, will now 
maintain that it was really written down by the Apostles, or 
that the discourses which it records were uttered by their 
Divine Master. And if the author confessedly filled some of 
his pages with this pious fiction, can we be sure that he did not 
take a like liberty with the liturgy and the ecclesiastical 
constitution? It may be safely said that some such hypo- 
thesis of a fictitious presentment of the primitive liturgy is 
the only alternative to the position adopted by Mer. Rahmani. 
And a little reflection will suffice to show that it is quite 
untenable. 
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At the present day, when the liturgies of East and West 
in all their various stages have been made the subject of 
careful and comparative study, it is possible to separate their 
common elements from those which are merely local and 
accidental. And as the changes made within historic times 
throw some light on the laws of liturgical evolution, we may 
even make some more or less plausible conjectures concerning 
the primitive type from which the earliest extant forms have 
been developed. To take an illustration from the field of 
philology, the modern comparative method has enabled 
Schleicher to attempt a conjectural restoration of the Indo- 
germanische Ursprache. But it would be a strange anachronism 
to attribute an effort of this kind to a writer of the fifth 
century. It is, to say the least, highly improbable that the 
task should have been attempted at all. And, in any case, it 
is impossible that a writer of that day should have succeeded 
in the effort, as the author of this Testament has succeeded, 
supposing that his primitive liturgy is a work of the 
imagination. 

This is, indeed, the chief argument for the antiquity—we 
might almost say for the sub-Apostolic origin—of the liturgy 
before us. Not only does it differ in many important points 
from the received liturgies of the various Churches, but it 
presents the Christian liturgy in what is clearly a more 
simple and primitive form, and shows us the Mass and Office 
in an earlier stage of their historic development. We know 
the changes which distinguish the liturgies of modern or 
medizeval times from those in use in the days of the Fathers ; 
and we can see how the later forms have grown out of those 
which prevailed in earlier ages. Broadly speaking, the liturgy 
of the present Testament stands in much the same ancestral 
relation towards the earliest forms which were hitherto known 
to us. 

As an interesting illustration of this development we may 
take that part of the Mass which immediately precedes the 
canon, In the liturgy of the Testament, as in our modern 
missals, we find the familiar exhortations and responses: “ Our 
Lord be with you,’ “ And with thy Spirit.” ‘ Lift up your 
hearts,” ‘“‘ We have lifted them to the Lord.” “ Let us confess 
unto the Lord,” “It is meet and just.” But to our surprise 
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the so-called preface and the trisagion hymn are both wanting. 
In their place we find the following forms in continuation of 
the previous verses and responses : “ Holy by the holy ” (sancta 
per sanctos), ‘‘In heaven and on earth without ceasing.” As 
Mgr. Rahmani observes, these words contain the germ of the 
later preface and trisagion. In effect they mean that the 
holiness of God is to be acknowledged by the holy, both in 
heaven and on earth, for ever. And in the preface this thought 
is expanded in a hymn, by enumerating the hosts of angels 
and repeating the words wherewith they confess the everlasting 
holiness of God. 

Elsewhere in the work, as we have already seen, our atten- 
tion is drawn to a similar instance of development by a like 
combination and expansion. The evolution of the baptismal 
creed from the earlier form, in question and answer, presents an 
interesting analogy to the changes effected in the preface and 
trisagion. It may be well to add that the preface is already 
found in a very full form in the liturgy preserved in the Apos- 
tolical Constitutions. Hence the difference presented by the 
Mass found in the Testament would seem to show that it must 
date from a much earlier period. 

Readers who have followed us so far in our examination of 
this venerable document will probably be inclined to agree 
that Mgr. Rahmani is justified in claiming that in this Testa- 
ment he has brought to light a picture of the Church in the 
first centuries, with a genuine transcript of her primitive liturgy. 
In saying this we do not mean that we accept the whole of the 
Testament without any reservation. The text, as we have seen, 
has stili to undergo the process of critical examination. In 
more than one place in the present volume, Mgr. Rahmani 
points out passages in the Copto-Arabic version, which he 
justly rejects as later interpolations, It is, to say the least, 
highly probable that a comparison of more ancient codices and 
other translations may reveal not a few similar interpolations 
in the Syriac. The editor himself has already detected at 
least one notable corruption in his text, which he has corrected 
by the heip of the Ethiopic liturgy. 

Having satisfied ourselves as to the antiquity and high 
authority of the Testament, we are now perhaps in a position 
to profit by some of the lessons which may be learnt from its 
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pages. Naturally, the first object of our attention is the great 
central act of divine worship—the liturgical sacrifice. What, 
then, are the main characteristics of the Mass, as it is set before 
us in the Testament? As the editor points out, and it may 
be taken as a further confirmation of the antiquity of the docu- 
ment, the liturgy exhibited in the Testament has been already 
described for us in a well-known passage in the Apology of St. 
Justin Martyr. For there is certainly a close agreement be- 
tween the service pictured by that Father of the second century 
and the liturgy printed at length in the pages before us. As 
might be anticipated, the chief notes of this early Mass are 
unity and simplicity. This fact would be recognised in any 
case. But it is brought into special prominence by the manner 
in which the prayers and ceremonies are arranged in the pages 
of the Testament. The whole sum and substance of the Mass 
is contained in one simple and continuous Eucharistic prayer, 
which is said by the officiating bishop immediately after that 
primitive preface which we have already cited. This is the 
prayer of which St. Justin speaks, the prayer which comprises 
in its rich simplicity all those supplications, invocations, and 
commemorations of the quick and the dead, and the saints in 
glory, which have since been variously developed in the com- 
plex forms of later liturgies. It contains in its midst the sacred 
words of institution and consecration. And it is forthwith 
followed by the communion and the brief thanksgiving which 
brings the whole service to a close. 

Now the Testament, as we have seen, passes from the con- 
struction of the Church to the consecration of the bishop. 
After a few words on his qualities and duties, it proceeds at 
once to show how he is to perform his chief function—the 
offering of the Eucharistic sacrifice. Hence the aforesaid 
Eucharistic prayer is set forth in full, with nothing before it 
but a few ceremonial directions and the deacon’s proclama- 
tions warning off the unworthy. It is only on a later page, 
that the reader is made acquainted with that earlier portion of 
the liturgy, which has since been called the Mass of the 
Catechumens, He then finds that the sacrifice has been pre- 
ceded by a continuous service beginning with the Morning 
Office, or Laudatio Aurorae—a title which reminds us of the 
old Roman ‘‘ Matutinae Laudes.” This morning praise is given 
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in full, with the exception of the portions which are taken from 
the Scripture. Thus, after the prayers, we are merely told that 
“thereafter the lector shall read the prophets and the lessons, 
and the priest or the deacon shall read the gospe!; lastly, the 
bishop or the priest shall teach those things which are fitting 
and profitable. A prayer shall then be made, and the catechu- 
mens shall receive the imposition of hands.” 

After the dismissal of the uninitiated, the bishop gives the 
mystagogic instruction, which the Testament, happily, recites 
at length. After this instruction in the mysteries, which was 
only delivered on certain special days, the Eucharist is offered. 
To get a consecutive view of the whole service the reader must 
begin with the Morning Office at p. 51, and after p. 67 he must 
turn back to p. 37 for the Mass of the Faithful. The inverted 
order in which the two portions appear in the Testament may 
seem somewhat perplexing, but, as we have said, it has the 
advantage of bringing out into special prominence the one 
simple and essential action of the Eucharistic sacrifice. 

There are many points worthy of special note in this beau- 
tiful prayer of the early Church. And it would be an inter- 
esting and instructive task to compare it with the more elaborate 
and highly developed forms of later liturgies. It would, 
however, carry us too far if we were to attempt any full and 
detailed comparison. But we may observe in passing that the 
general tendency of the development has been to separate the 
various elements which are, so to say, fused together in one 
molten mass, and to give to each a fuller form and organic 
completeness. Thus, the brief prayer for men of all sorts and 
conditions would become a series of distinct supplications for 
each of the chief classes of the clergy and the faithful—a 
development still in full force in the East, while in the West 
it only survives in the service of Good Friday. The common 
commemoration of those who have passed away, with the 
accompanying supplication for a fellowship with the saints in 
glory, branches off into the commemoration of the faithful 
departed, the Nobis quoque peccatoribus, and the various prayers 
in commemoration of the saints. In the original simple stream 
of prayer and praise flowing round the central act of sacrifice, . 
there was less need for a fixed logical order in the several 
supplications. And the gradual growth and differentiation 
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naturally led to a fresh arrangement of the parts, which varied 
in the different local liturgies. 

Before we leave this subject of the Eucharistic Canon, we 
must notice one point of special importance, both for its own 
interest, and for the light it throws on a somewhat darksome 
page of theological controversy. Need we say that we refer to 
the Epiclesis, or invocation of the Holy Spirit? Western 
divines have long been troubled by the position of this famous 
formula in most of the Eastern liturgies. For, as far as words 
go, it seems to pray the Holy Ghost to work the change in the 
elements, and yet it is recited after the consecration. More 
than one explanation has been attempted, but the most popular 
is that which understands the Epiclesis as a prayer for the 
spiritual effect of the sacrifice in our souls, and not for the 
change of the elements which has already been accomplished. 
On the other hand, Greek theologians, for the most part, 
ascribe the consecration itself to this invocation and not to 
the words of institution alone. And some of them even ven- 
ture to condemn the Western Church for omitting it from her 
liturgy, because they fail to recognise its real equivalent in the 
Roman Missal. When a theologian, who has followed this 
controversy, hears of a newly discovered liturgy of the early 
Church, he will naturally ask what light its language throws 
on this important question. 

What, then, is the nature of this invocation in the liturgy 
before us, and what is its position in regard to the words of 
consecration ? It will be found that the chief sacrificial suppli- 
cation or Eucharistic prayer is for the most part addressed to 
the Father, as is the case in the Roman rite, but at times it 
turns to the other divine persons. Shortly after the words of 
consecration, we come upon a passage which is clearly the 
primitive equivalent of the invocation of the Holy Ghost. But 
its language certainly confirms the view so long maintained by 
Roman theologians; for it is plainly a prayer, not for the 
change of the elements, but for a fruitful effect of the sacrifice 
in the souls of the worshippers. ‘O Lord, Holy Spirit, bear 
this drink and this food of Thy Sanctity. Make that they 
may be for us not unto guilt, nor unto shame, nor unto 
perdition, but unto the healing and the strengthening of our 
spirit” (p. 42). The language of the Eastern invocation of 
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the Holy Ghost is, as Mgr. Rahmani considers, a later develop- 
ment of this prayer, due to the growing tendency of theologians 
to ascribe all sanctifying and sacramental operations to the 
Holy Spirit. That tendency, we may add, belongs to legitimate 
theological development, and brings a deep and important 
truth into greater prominence, but its operation on the language 
of this particular prayer seems to postulate a change in its 
position, corresponding to the change of meaning. And the 
neglect of this simple precaution has been the source of much 
misunderstanding and needless controversy. It is satisfactory 
to remember that this fresh light comes to us from Eastern 
sources. There is, apparently, some difference here in the 
Copto-Arabic version, where the editor sees signs of a later 
change ; but, as we have said, we may have an opportunity of 
dealing with that version on the appearance of the appendix. 

The rite of baptism, again, furnishes two points of some 
theological interest. We have already seen that the ceremonial 
of that sacrament bears tokens of the high antiquity of the 
Testament liturgy. For this reason it is the more worthy of 
note that it contains a distinct allusion to the baptism of 
infants. For this shows us that the practice, now generally 
followed, was not unknown in that early age. Another feature 
of some interest, is the baptismal unction. It is well known 
that, in the early Church, confirmation was administered directly 
after baptism. And some have seen a reminiscence of this fact 
in the final anointing with chrism. But we find that in this 
primitive ritual there was already a second anointing after the 
sacramental immersion, quite distinct from the sacrament of 
confirmation by which it was succeeded. 

Turning to the rite prescribed for the sacrament of con- 
firmation, we find it in close agreement with the order observed 
in the Roman pontificale. And it throws, moreover, some 
welcome light on a disputed question concerning the matter of 
the sacrament. As the reader may remember, many writers 
regard the imposition, or rather the extension, of the bishop's 
hands during the opening invocation of the Holy Ghost, as that 
laying on of hands which, to judge by the words of Scripture 
and the Fathers, would seem to be an essential part of the. 
sacrament of confirmation. Others, feeling that the efficacy 
of the rite resides rather in the moment when the head is 
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signed and anointed, have been led to maintain that here there 
is a laying on of hands inseparable from the unction. And 
Martinucci has pointed out that in one edition of the Roman 
Pontificale there is a rubric directing the bishop to lay the 
fingers of his right hand on the head of the candidate, while 
he anoints the forehead with his thumb. Now, it is certainly 
significant that in the ancient rite exhibited in the Testament, 
we read that when the newly baptized are gathered together in 
the Church, the bishop imposes his hands on them, and says 
over them the invocation of the Holy Ghost ; and again, it is 
said in describing the anointing that the bishop says the words 
“T anoint, &.,” “pouring oil and placing his hand on the 
head” (p. 130). 

In like manner when we turn to the rite for the ordination 
of deacons, we are struck by the agreement, or rather the 
identity, of one passage with a rubric in the Roman Pontificale. 
‘‘The bishop alone shall lay his hand on him, because he is 
not being ordained to the priesthood, but to the ministry of 
service of the bishop and the church” (p. 92). The Roman 
rubric rans as follows: “ Hic solus Pontifex manum dexteram 
extendens, ponit super caput cuilibet Ordinando, et nullus alius, 
quia non ad Sacerdotium, sed ad Ministerium consecrantur.” 

The point in itself is not of great importance, but it affords 
an interesting proof of the antiquity of the rubrics. 

From all these instances it will be seen that the text of the 
Testament affords much valuable matter for the consideration of 
theologians and liturgical students. But this is by no means 
all, Apart from its doctrinal significance and its antiquarian 
interest, the book is welcome, were it only for the singular beauty 
of its prayers, and its sublime spiritual teaching. This is a 
matter on which we could fain linger, but that we have left 
scant space for its consideration. And we can only counsel 
our readers to betake themselves to Mgr. Rahmani’s pages. 
Bishops and priests, especially, will find not a little in this 
ancient document, which may haply help them to a better sense 
of the dignity and the duties of their sacred office, and the 
true spirit which should animate them in the labours of their 
ministry. Nor is this the only matter of interest from a 
devotional, or ascetical, standpoint. The sections treating of 
virgins throw no little light on the first beginnings of the 
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religious life in the primitive Church. It is true that the 
various orders and rules of the monastic and conventual system 
are as yet unknown and undeveloped. And there isno mention 
of any separation of these virgins, of both sexes, from the rest 
of their brethren. But in the distinct recognition of a class of 
Christians called to a life of special sacrifice and perfection, we 
may see the seed of all those fair and fruitful plants which 
have covered the land with their varied flowers and luxuriant 
foliage. 

Another matter which must not be passed over in silence is 
the organisation of practical works of charity—a branch of 
Christian activity which was destined to find fresh fields and 
means for rich and manifold development, in the subsequent 
rise and growth of these same religious orders. In the system 
set before us in the pages of the Testament, this work for the 
poor and suffering is chiefly associated with the deacons and the 
widows, though the priests have to share and superintend their 
labours, and others also bear their part in the service of Chris- 
tian charity. The notices on this subject are comparatively 
brief, but they are enough to bring before us a pleasing picture 
of the life of the Church in the first centuries. 

Many of the good works here recorded are happily flourishing 
in our own time, though under new names and in different 
circumstances. - On some points, again, the primitive Chris- 
tians may furnish us with valuable hints or lessons; and in 
any case some help may be derived from the inspiration of 
their example. But in some particulars a revival of the rules, 
or pious customs, of antiquity would scarcely be welcome. Thus, 
to take a curious instance from the liturgy of the Testament, 
we find that the deacon in charge of the door was directed to 
exclude late-comers from the Church, keeping them waiting 
until the prayer was finished. This was done, we are told, for 
two reasons: to prevent disturbance of the worshippers, and to 
symbolise the shutting of the gate of heaven. The subsequent 
admission of the delinquent must have been as disconcerting 
as the exclusion itself. For we find that a special prayer was 
offered up for his amendment. 

Before we take leave of the Testament, we must add a word 
on the earlier, and less important portion, which treats of the 
last days and the coming of Antichrist. This, as we have 
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said, has little to teach us. Tor, however trustworthy as a 
witness in regard to the practices of his own time, the author 
cannot be considered to have authority in foretelling the 
future. Hence the words of the Testament could only carry 
much weight with those simple people who may have accepted 
it as the work of the Apostles. Still, without for a moment 
admitting any such supernatural or inspired authority in the 
writer himself, we may observe that it is yet possible, that a 
book dating from an epoch so near the days of the Apostles 
might haply preserve some stray words from prophetic utter- 
ances, not elsewhere recorded. Be this as it may, there are in 
any case some curious and interesting points in the writer's 
language concerning the troubles of the last ages. 

Thus in one place we are told that before the coming of 
Antichrist an alien ruler shall arise in the West. And among 
the other evils attendant on his reign, “Silver shall be 
despised and gold (alone) shall be held in honour” (p. 8). We 
confess that when we first opened this ancient document, we 
had no anticipation of finding any information on the subject 
of bimetallism. We commend the passage to the eloquent 
advocate of the silver cause in the Western Republic. If we 
may judge from his taste for Biblical imagery, he should 
welcome this testimony of an Apocryphal prophet. 

It remains for us to speak of the manner in which Mgr. 
Rahmani has done his work as editor and translator. It was 
certainly no light labour and responsibility to prepare the first 
edition of a document of this nature and importance, particu- 
larly when various reasons made a speedy publication advisable. 
Happily, however, the patriarch editor has been singularly 
successful in the execution of his arduous undertaking: and we 
offer him our respectful congratulations on its accomplishment. 
With the help of his three Syriac codices, his Arabic version, 
and the Ethiopic liturgy, he has given us an accurate edition 
of the text of the Testament. He has rightly been chary of 
departing from the readings of his manuscript, and the few 
slight corrections which he has ventured to make seem to be 
well warranted by internal evidence, or by the support of one 
or other of his authorities. For example, the Syriac is mani- 
festly corrupt where it omits the most essential words at the 
consecration of the chalice. And it is satisfactorily corrected 
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by the help of the Ethiopic liturgy. In another case there is 
apparently an accidental transposition of some of the words. 
And the logical order might well seem a sufficient reason for 
putting “lifting up of the lowly, healing of souls,” in place of 
the inverted ‘‘ healing of the lowly, lifting up of souls,” which 
is the reading of the MS. And here, again, the Ethiopic 
liturgy sustains the correction. 

On somewhat similar grounds we might venture to suggest 
a slight emendation in a passage in the mystagogic instruction, 
where “ex ignorantia intelligentiam” would surely be better 
than the present reading, “ex inintelligentia vigilantiam.” 
And though the change might seem considerable in the Latin, 
it only needs a slight modification of the Syriac letters.* 

On the whole, Mgr. Rahmani’s Latin translation is ably done. 
For it is clear and readable, and free from the unnatural 
stiffness which belongs to a too literal and slavish rendering of 
a foreign language. At the same time, it is a singularly faithfal 
interpretation of the Syriac text. It is occasionally necessary 
to insert an additional word in the Latin in order to make the 
meaning intelligible. But these slight additions are, for the 
most part, carefully enclosed in brackets. Here and there a 
word may be thus introduced without the customary notice, 
but it is generally found to be something implied in the context. 
For example, in describing the institution of a widow or the 
ordination of a deacon, the words “‘ deacon” and “ widow ” are 
sometimes given in the Latin, where the Syriac uses a pronoun. 
But in one place the translator unfortunately introduces some 
words which are apparently based on a mistaken conjecture.} 

It should be added that both Syriac and Latin are admir- 
ably printed, and the volume is singularly free from typo- 
graphical errors. We have only noticed two slight misprints 
in the Latin, and about the same number in the Syriac. We 
cannot leave the book without a word of praise for the instructive 
and interesting prolegomena with which the editor introduces 





* OF. wl. 

+ ‘ Filii et filis Lycaoniz sanguine miscentur,” p. 15. The words ‘‘sons 
and daughters” are not in the Syriac. In his Greek version of this passage, 
Lagarde has oi Avcawvo. But the Ethiopic reads Wekhizata Licdnya: ‘‘the 
rivers of Lycaonia,” which gives a better meaning. Cf. Oriental, 795. f. 3. a. 
The verb, it should be added, is in the future, not as Mgr. Rahmani has it, 
“*miscentur.” 
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his text, and the valuable series of dissertations by which it is 
followed. Our readers may already be able to form some 
notion of their merit from the ingenious arguments for the 
antiquity of the book, which have been cited in the foregoing 
pages. But it should be added that we have only been able 
to notice some portions of the preface and appended disserta- 
tions. In addition to the reasons for the authenticity and 
antiquity of the Testament liturgy, Mgr. Rahmani’s pages 
contain much that serves to throw light on the document 
which he has discovered, and to clear up some obscure questions 
of early Christian history. 

The Syrian patriarch displays a wide acquaintance with the 
best European literature on these subjects, and his pages are 
sown with references to various French, English, and German 
writers. The Englishman who is sometimes apt to be over- 
whelmed with the weight and abundance of German scholarship, 
will be amused to find Mgr. Rahmani suggesting that one 
Teutonic scholar, a disciple of Harnack, is under more obliga- 
tions to the English Orientalist, Archdeacon Tattam, than his 
readers would be likely to imagine. But the German author 
has been ably defended by an English critic. 

As we have seen, something still remains to be done for the 
text of the Testament. We may look for further light from the 
proposed publication of the Arabic version, and the critical 
examination of the other Syriac codices. The Testament, 
moreover, will be largely used by students of the liturgy, and 
carefully compared with the various rites of the ancient 
churches in East and West. This comparison can hardly fail 
to throw back some light on the Testament itself, and it is at 
least possible that further researches may elicit some new 
evidence as to its origin and antiquity. But there can be no 
doubt that the recent discovery of the text by Mgr. Rahmani, 
and the good work he has done in bringing it so worthily 
within the reach of Western readers, will remain a permanent 
boon to theologians and liturgical students, and will relieve the 
confusion of some protracted controversies. 

Let us add, in conclusion, that the editor has dedicated his 
volume, in appropriate terms, to the reigning Pontiff, 
Omnigenae eruditionis Fautori ct Vindici. Thus this venerable 
monument of antiquity comes as a tribute of homage to the 
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successor of St. Peter, from the occupant of the saint’s own 
Syrian See. It is a fit offering to a pope who has ever shown 
himself a patron of sacred studies and a zealous guardian of 
the ancient liturgies. And this Eastern record of the past, 
with its luminous testimony to the truth of Catholic doctrine 
and the fundamental unity of the liturgies of East and West, 
will be doubly welcome to the pastor, whose heart is set on the 
reconciliation of the separated Eastern Churches. 
W. H. Kent, 0O.8.C. 
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Registrum de Kelso (Liber S. Marie de Calchou). Bannatyne 
Club. 


Registrum Vetus et Registrum Nigrum de  Aberbrothoc. 
Bannatyne Club. 


New Statistical Account of Scotland. (Vols. v. ix. xi.) 
Caledonia. GEO. CHALMERS, F.S A. 


Archeological and Historical Collections of Ayr and Wigton. 
1878. 


Monastic Annals of Teviotdale. Rev. Jas. Morton, B,D. 
1832, 


Lindores and its Abbey. A LEx. Larne, F.S.A. Scot. 1876. 


HE second group of Scottish monasteries comprised those 
houses which followed the observance instituted at the 
Abbey of Tiron, in Picardy. This abbey owed its origin to 
Blessed Bernard of Abbeville,* a disciple and intimate friend 
of Blessed Robert of Arbrissel, founder of the Congregation of 
Fontevraud. Bernard was at one time a monk at St. Cyprian’s, 
Poitiers, of which house he became abbot, but resigned his 
office for a more austere way of life. He founded in the woods 
of Tiron, in 1109, a humble monastery, whose admirable dis- 
cipline attracted numerous inmates. One of the chief features 
of its rule was the exercise of various crafts by the monks, 
each one being bound to practise some useful art as a preven- 
tive of idlenesst In the beginning of this congregation a 
habit of an ashen-grey colour was worn by the monks, but 
black was afterwards adopted, in conformity with the universal 
Benedictine practice. 
When Ear! David, heir-presumptive to the throne of Scot- 





* His life is recounted by the Bollandists, ‘‘ Acta,” tom. II. Aprilis. p. 220. 

Tt In this regulation Bernard was but enforcing St. Benedict’s own words : 
“Otiositas inimica est anime; et ideo certis temporibus occupari debent 
Fratres in labore manuum,” “ Reg. 8. Bened.,” C. xviii. 
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land, wished to establish a monastery near his residence at 
Selkirk, it was to Tiron that he looked, attracted by the fame 
of its perfect discipline, for monks to form the first community. 
This was in 1113, From this little colony descended the 
inmates of the abbeys of Kelso, Arbroath, Kilwinning and 
Lindores, and the priories of Lesmahago and ['yvie. 

When Earl David ascended the throne under the title of 
David I., he transferred the monks from Selkirk—“a place 
unsuitable for an abbey” *—to the vicinity of his castle at 
Roxburgh. On the opposite side of the Tweed from the town 
was a little church dedicated to St. Mary the Virgin. The 
place whereon it stood was known as Calchow (the Chalk 
Hill). Here arose the abbey which was to become so notable 
a home of religion under the name of KELso. The town which 
gradually grew up around it was eventually to dominate the 
older and royal burgh, and Roxburgh, once “the fourth town 
in Scotland in point of importance and population,” t is now a 
mere suburb of the more modern Kelso. 

It was about the year 1128 that King David commenced 
the buildings which his successors were to bring to completion. 
The abbey church of Kelso, though it rose at about the same 
period as the southern minsters of Canterbury and Peterborough, 
had little in common with either as regards style of architecture. 
its ground-plan, like that of most monastic churches of the 
time, was cruciform; but the cross lay with its head to the 
west. lor at Kelso there was the somewhat unusual construc- 
tion of choir and transepts without a nave. The place of the 
latter was supplied by a rectangular building precisely similar 
to the transepts in size and character. The reason of this has 
much puzzled some writers, but it is not really difficult to 
explain. Kelso was a purely monastic church, There were 
already two churches in Roxburgh and another at Maxwell, 
hard by, when the abbey was founded; consequently there 
was no need of a nave to afford room for lay worshippers, 
though an extensive choir was built for the monks. 

Exteriorly the most striking feature of the Abbey Church of 
St. Mary and St. John, Kelso, was its massive tower, 91 





* “Quia locus non erat conveniens Abbathie.”—“Reg.” p. 5. 
+ “New Statis. Acct.,” vol. iii. p. 130, 
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feet high. It was of later date than the choir, which was, 
as in most churches of the period, the first portion to be erected. 
The vicinity of the Border, and the consequent danger of 
frequent warlike attacks, had influenced the style of the great 
tower. Its massive masonry and its buttresses, like smaller 
towers, gave it the appearance of some sturdy Norman castle 
rather than a monastic church. Nevertheless, the wisdom 
which had designed and constructed so secure a stronghold was 
apparent in many a Border skirmish, when its safe recesses 
stood the monks in good stead. Another remarkable feature 
was the great western doorway with its richly decorated 
Norman arch. A smaller entrance into the north transept 
under a shallow porch adorned with intersecting arcades—its 
gable carved all over with a network ornament—is still the 
admiration of the antiquary. 

Interiorly the church abounded in decorative features. The 
three arms of the cruciform plan bore lofty structures, 
measuring 23 feet square. Their walls were entirely 
covered with graceful arcadings of interlaced Norman arches, 
behind the upper tiers of which ran passages in the thickness 
of the wall, communicating with the triforium and clerestory 
over the choir-aisles. The central tower, also 23 feet 
square, was supported by beautiful clustered pillars, from 
which sprang four spacious pointed arches terminating 45 
feet above the pavement. Above these, high up in the 
tower, ran row after row of smaller arches. The effect of all 
this splendid symmetrical decoration must have been superb. 
Even in decay it presents a picture of stately elegance rarely 
to be met with in buildings of the period. The choir arches 
were of massive semicircular style, resting on Norman columns. 
A Lady Chapel terminated the building towards the east. 

This glorious church occupied about a century in building. 
Much of the actual work was carried on by the monks them- 
selves, in accordance with the principle laid down by Blessed 
Bernard their founder. This will account for the lavish 
decoration still remaining; but what must have been the beauty 
of the church in all the glory added to it by wood-carving, 
metal-work, stained glass and painting, in all of which the 
monks of the Congregation of Tiron were skilled artists ? 

The conventual buildings of the abbey stood round a cloister- 

[ No. 34 of Fourth Series.) T 
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garth to the south of the church; they were, doubtless, of 
great extent and of noble architecture, to judge from the 
remains of the church. The emissaries of Henry VIII., indeed, 
when engaged in the wholesale destruction which had been 
entrusted to them, spoke of them as ‘‘ great and superfluous 
buildinges of stone, of gret height and circuit aswell about the 
churche as the lodgings.” * 

The royal founder endowed his abbey with a generous hand. 
He bestowed upon it all the churches and schools of Roxburgh, 
besides certain lands and rents belonging to that town. 
These churches were three in number: Holy Sepulchre, 
attached to a prebendal stall in Glasgow Cathedral, St. John’s 
within the castle, and St. James’s outside the walls. Roger de 
Auldton, in after years, founded a chantry in the latter church 
for Mass for his own soul and those of his relatives, giving to 
the Abbot of Kelso the right of presentation to it. Besides 
the property in the town, David granted the abbey a share in 
fishings and produce of mills, together with many manors, 
pasturages, lands, salt-works and suchlike sources of revenue. 
The monks had liberty also to dig turfs for firing from the 
moors. At a later date the king added many other privileges. 
Malcolm IV.f and William the Lion, David’s successors, con- 
firmed all these grants. ‘The barons followed the pious example 
set by their monarchs in gifts to this monastery, so that before 
the end of the thirteenth century it had thirty-four parish 
churches, in addition to its farms, fisheries and other possessions, 
spread over the shires of Roxburgh, Selkirk, Peebles, Lanark, 
Dumfries, Ayr, Edinburgh and Berwick. Even as far north 
as Aberdeenshire there was a dependency of Kelso, in the 
Church of Culter. The Abbot of Kelso, on account of these 
numerous benefactions, became more opulent than most of the 
Scottish bishops.~| He held the livings of some thirty-three 
churches, many of which were served by chaplains only, in 


place of vicars. 
The first abbot was Ralph. Both he and his successor 





* “State Papers,” Part IV. p. 514. 
+ The ‘‘ Registrum” gives a curious donation from Malcolm : “ Half the fat 


of the Craspics (whales) found stranded on the shores of the Forth.” —‘“ Reg.” 


p. v. 
+ ‘*Caledonia,” vol. iii. (new ed.) p. 158, 
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William are said by Scottish chroniclers to have been trans- 
lated to the abbacy of Tiron; this, however, is not borne out 
by the works of French’writers on the subject. It was under 
Herbert, the third abbot, that the community migrated from 
Selkirk ; this prelate eventually became Bishop of Glasgow. 
His successor, Arnold, was much engaged in State affairs; he 
was made Bishop of St. Andrews. Abbot John, the next in 
order, obtained from Pope Alexander III. the right of using 
the pontificalia. His successor, Osbert, was one of the deputies 
sent to Rome by William the Lion to obtain the removal of an 
interdict. He bore back to the king the Golden Rose, the 
gift of Lucius III. Abbot Henry was present in the 4th 
Lateran Council in 1215. Many other prelates were distin- 
guished men in their day. 

Some idea is gained of the power and prestige of the abbots 
of Kelso by a glance at some of the charters granted by them. 
Thus Bernard de Haudene obtained leave for a private chapel 
in his mansion, with the proviso that on Christmas Day, Easter 
Day, and the Feast of St. Michael his household should attend 
the parish church of Sprouston, and should at all times depend 
upon the said parish church as regarded “omnia spiritualia,” * 
Sir Eustace de Vesci, in 1207, received a like privilege on 
similar conditions.t Roland of Grenelaw was also allowed a 
private chapel, on condition that no loss should accrue thereby 
to St. Mary of Kelso or to the parish church of Grenelaw, 
which, like Sprouston, was held by the abbey.{ The singular 
privileges enjoyed by Kelso added to this prestige. The monks 
received from Pope Lucius III the right of exemption from 
any sentence of excommunication or suspension passed against 
them by any other power than the Apostolic See. § Innocent IIT. 
granted leave for the offices to be celebrated in the church 
during an interdict, provided no bells were rung, the doors 
kept closed, and all conducted swppressa voce.|| The abbot had 
the privilege of inviting any bishop of Scotland to ordain or 
administer any sacraments in the church; while the abbey 
from its foundation enjoyed perpetual exemption from all epis- 





* “Reg.” p, 175. + Ibid. p. 172. t Ibid. p. 113. 
§ Ibid. p. 359. || Ibid. p. 352, 
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copal subjection, by the special grant of Robert, Bishop of 
St. Andrews to King David.* 

Kelso played an important part in the history of the 
country. Situated, as it was, so near the Border, it often suf- 
fered, together with its neighbours, the miseries caused in the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries by war and pillage. John, 
Bishop of Glasgow, in the preamble to the grant of a benefice 
to be bestowed upon the abbey, thus laments its unhappy state 
at the time: 


The Benedictine monastery of St. Mary of Calchow, which used to show 
a liberal hospitality to all who crowded thither, and lent a helping hand 
to the poor and needy, being situated on the confines of the kingdoms, 
through the hostile incursions and long-continued war of the countries, is 
now impoverished, spoiled of its goods, and in a sort desolate. f 
Another prelate, William of Lamberton, Bishop of St. Andrews, 
speaks even more feelingly in a similar document: 

Seeing that the monastery of St. Mary of Kelcho, on the borders of 
England and Scotland, is through the common war and the long deprada- 
tion and spoiling of goods by fire and rapine, destroyed, and, we speak it 
with grief, its monks and conresi wander over Scotland, begging food 
und clothing at the other religious houses—in which most famous monas- 
tery divine service used to be celebrated with multitude of persons, and 
adorned with innumerable works of charity; while it sustained the 
burdens and inconvenience of crowds flocking thither of both kingdoms, 
and showed hospitality to all in want—whose state we greatly compas- 


sionate, &e.t 


It was on account of these disasters that David II. granted 
permission to the abbey in 1344 to cut down wood in the 
forests of Selkirk and Jedburgh to repair the damages caused 
by the English when they burned the abbey.§ 

Many important events are connected with Kelso. Prince 
Henry, son of its founder, was buried in the minster in 1152. 
In 1255 Henry III. of England, who had come to meet his 
son-in-law, Alexander III., at Roxburgh, was entertained at a 
sumptuous banquet in the abbey. The abbot and convent 
paid homage to Edward I. at Berwick in 1296, and received 





r 


* “Reg.” p. 5. 

+ Ibid. p. 366. 

+ Ibid, p. 249. The translation of both passages is that of the editor, 
Cosmo Innes, pref. p. xlii. 

§ Ibid. pref. p. xiv. 
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from that monarch a writ of restitution of all lands and goods 
belonging to them which had been seized by the invaders. It 
is interesting to note that Roger de Aulton, whose chantry at 
Roxburgh has already been mentioned, afterwards associated 
the name of the English king to those of his family: ‘“ pro 
salute anime excellentissimi principis domini mei, Domini 
Edwardi, Dei gratia regis Anglie et Francie,’ and that 
Edward I. confirmed the charter in 1300.* Truces were 
entered into at Kelso between the Scottish and English kings 
in 1580 and 1391. On the death of James II. by the 
bursting of a cannon at Roxburgh in 1460, his infant son, 
then in camp together with the Queen, was carried by the 
nobles to the abbey, and in presence of the army, crowned 
and proclaimed King as James III. In 1487 commissioners 
met at Kelso to prolong a truce which “ preserved peace in 
the Border territory”; at the same time the preliminaries of 
a marriage were arranged between the eldest son of James III. 
and the daughter of Edward 1V. This, like many other 
Scottish monasteries, suffered from the lamentable practice of 
commendam. The first commendatory abbot was Andrew 
Stewart, Bishop of Caithness, who, together with those of 
Fearn, enjoyed the revenues of Kelso till his death in 1517. 
An illegitimate son of James V, held the same office for at 
least seventeen years. 

Troubled days were in store for Kelso. In 1522 came the 
invasion of Scotland by Henry VIII., and in the following year 
Queen Margaret wrote to her brother to beg of him to spare 
the town and abbey. “ The abat of Kelsoo,” says the Queen, 
“hath prayed me to vryt to you to be hys good lord, and that 
for my sake ze wol not let na ewel to be don to that place, the 
whiche I wyl pray you to do.” t The appeal was in vain. On 
June 30 Dacre demolished and burned the Abbot’s House 
with the adjacent buildings and dormitory of the monks. He 
destroyed the Lady Chapel with its beautiful stalls ofcarved wood, 
and stripped off the lead from roofs. The monks were driven 
to take refuge in a village near, where they celebrated the 
sacred rites in the greatest poverty. In 1542 Norfolk again 
burned the abbey, which seems to have undergone some sort 











* “Reg.” pp. 389-397. 
+ Morton, “ Annals,” p. 97. 
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of repair during the twenty years that had elapsed since 
Dacre’s attack upon it. When, in 1545, the Earl of Hert- 
ford once more attempted the destruction of the ill-fated 
monastery, he found “ about an hundred persons, Scottishemen 
(whereof twelve of them were monkes), perswaded with their 
own follye and wilfulnes to kepe yt.” The brave defenders 
were, however, driven to the tower, from which ‘‘a dosen of 
the Scottes, in the darke of the night, escaped out of the house 
by ropes, out at back wyndowes and corners, with no lytell 
danger of their lyves.”* Next day the place was taken and 
the survivors put to death. In spite of this disaster, the 
following year found the monks again in possession; it was 
reported by the English emissaries that sixteen men “had 
beilditt them a strength in the old walls of the steple,” t which 
seems to have been partly ruined by the attack of the Karl of 
Hertford, Within the next fifteen years the monks strove to 
resume their accustomed way of life ; but in 1560 such buildings 
as remained were totally wrecked by the mob of “reformers.” 
By 1587 all the monks were dead. An Act of Parliament of 
that year thus records the fact: “ orsameikle as the haill 
monkis of the abbay of Kelso ar decessit.” { Further destruc- 
tion was brought about by a bigoted mob in 1580. Soon 
after, a place of worship for Protestants, with a gaol above, 
was constructed by throwing a low gloomy vault over part 
of the transept; the ruins were probably further defaced to 
provide materials for this erection. In 1771 a fragment. of 
cement fell from the roof during service, and this fact calling 
to mind a prophecy of Thomas the Rhymer§ that the kirk 
should fall when fullest, created a panic among the worshippers, 
and they never dared to assemble there again. During the 
years 1805-16 the ruins were put in order by the Dukes of 
Roxburgh, and have since been zealously cared for. The 
entire length of the church in its present ruined state is about 
100 feet only. 

The lands were erected into the earldom of Kelso, in 1605, 
in favour of Sir Robert Kerr, of Cessford, a descendant of 


* “ State Papers,’ Henry VIII., Part IV. p. 513. 

+ Morton, “ Annals,” p. 103. 

t “ Acts of Par. Scot.,” vol. iii. p. 454. 

§ Thomas of Erceldoune was a thirteenth-century poet and seer much 
thought of in Scotland. 
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the last commendator. The revenues at the Reformation were 
computed at about £10,000 of present money value. 

Kelso had a rival, as to power as well as beauty, in the 
fairest of her daughters, the magnificent abbey of ARBROATH. 
It was in 1178 that King William the Lion obtained a colony 
of monks from Kelso, and established them near the sea-shore 
at Aberbrothoc or Arbroath in Angus. The place-name was 
derived from the Burn of Prothoc, near the mouth of which 
the monastery was built. This abbey was dedicated to St. 
Thomas the Martyr, and is among the earliest—if not the 
very first—of the churches which bore the name of the great 
Archbishop of Canterbury whose martyrdom had occurred only 
eight years, and his canonisation five years, before the founda- 
tion was made. William had been intimately connected with 
St. Thomas in earlier times, and had a special devotion to him ; 
but, besides these personal motives, he was doubtless influenced 
by the popular enthusiasm for a saint of kindred race, whose 
cultus was rapidly spreading through the Church. 

The glorious minster which rose through the bounty of the 
pious king on the heights of Arbroath, overlooking the German 
Ocean, almost equalled Dunfermline in size, and surpassed it 
in grace of design. In its finished state, before Reformation 
troubles arose, it exhibited every style of architecture that had 
been prevalent since its commencement; in the main, however, 
it was of First Pointed, or what is frequently called Early 
English, style. It was built of bright red sandstone, and con- 
sisted of a nave with aisles measuring 148 feet in length, 
transepts extending 132 feet, and a choir with aisles measuring 
76 feet. The width of the nave was 35 feet, and that of the 
aisles 16 feet, while the wooden roof rose 83 feet from the 
pavement of glazed tiles. There were two western towers and 
a central steeple. 

The scanty remains of this once stately church give but a 
faint idea of its appearance when in its perfect state. It was 
entered from the west by a noble Norman archway, whose 
clustered columns supported the richly carved mouldings of the 
rounded arch, Over it was a fine wheel window of unusual 
size, and similar windows adorned the gables of the transepts. 
The other windows were apparently Pointed in style. The 
walls of the transepts were decorated with arcading, and a 
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second series of arches, resting on slender columns and forming 
a passage similar to the triforiam, ran above the lower series. 
Over the arches of the nave—whose bays, whether by design 
or accident, corresponded in number with those of the Canter- 
bury Minster—ran a triforium of tall pointed arches. A fine 
interior gallery of stone, opening into the church by pointed 
arches resting on slender octagonal columns, ran over the grand 
western entrance, Carving and decoration, here as at Kelso, 
formed a prominent feature throughout the building. 

The monastery stood on the south side of the church, as in 
most of the Benedictine houses. On the east side of the 
cloister garth, which measured some 100 féet by 90, stood the 
splendid chapter-house—a vaulted building 60 feet long, its 
groined roof resting on four pillars, which divided it into two 
aisles. On the south was the great refectory, and towards the 
west the abbot’s house, which is stil! habitable as a dwelling- 
house. A stone wall enclosed the precincts of the abbey; it 
varied from 20 feet to 24 feet in height, and was over 2000 
feet long. 

The church had several altars. The High Altar was dedi- 
cated to St. Thomas, the titular patron. Before it the founder 
was buried in 1214. Robert Bruce endowed the abbey with 
four marks annually, ‘ad sustentandum luminare circa tumbam 
bone memorie domini Willelmi Regis Scocie.”* The altar of 
St. Catherine in the south transept was largely endowed by 
Margaret Stewart, Countess of Angus; the burial-place of her 
family was close by, and the Countess provided a daily Mass, 
in perpetuum, for the soul of her husband Earl John, and for 
herself and family.t The altar of St. Peter was endowed with 
an annual revenue for its repair by Abbot Malcolm in 1465, 
That of St. Nicholas received a yearly rental from “St. 
Nicholas’s Lands” { near the town of Arbroath, to provide 
wax lights and other necessaries. The three altars last men- 
tioned, together with that of St. Lawrence, were consecrated by 
the Bishop of Dromore, August 26, 1485.§ There was also an 
altar of St. James. In addition to the Lady Chapel with its 
altar, there was another St. Mary’s altar near the door of the 
sacristy, which was endowed with a provision for candles. | 


* “Reg. Vetus.” p. 297. + “Reg. Nig.” p. 18. 
+ Ibid. p. 507. ; § bid, p. 227. 
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Beside these altars in the church, an Almonry Chapel, dedicated 
to St. Michael, stood in ‘‘ Almarie Close” near the monastery 
precincts. 

King William endowed his monastery with great liberality, 
bestowing upon it the patronage and tithes of many churches 
in the counties of Forfar, Kincardine, Aberdeen, Banff and 
Inverness, as well as extensive lands, fishing and salt-works, 
Part of the territory of the monks came from the custody of 
the “ Brecbennach ” or sacred vexillum of St. Columba which 
had been entrusted to the abbot by the king.* Many nobles 
followed their king’s example, and Arbroath rapidly grew in 
wealth and importance. ‘The abbot held his lands “in free 
regality,” having sovereign power over his people with regard 
to the administration of justice, which no civil authority could 
dispute. More than once in the history of Arbroath were his 
subjects rescued from the king’s officials, when accused of 
some crime, and transferred to the abbot’s own court. The 
great families of the district thought it no degradation to hold 
their lands as vassals of the abbey, and to give their services 
to their superiors, as vassals were required to do. 

Many times during the course of their history did the build- 
ings at Arbroath suffer severely from casualties of various 
kinds. In 1272 they were struck by lightning, and so terrible 
was the fire kindled by the flash that the very bells are said to 
have been melted.t That year was disastrous in other ways. 
The land was barren, the sea unproductive ; there was sickness 
among men, and mortality among cattle.{ In 1380 the 
monastery was again burnt. The Bishop of St. Andrews on 
that occasion gave leave to the abbot to distribute the monks 
among other religious houses until Arbroath had been repaired. 
From the wording of the contract made with William of 
Tweeddale, the plumber, for ‘‘theking the mekil quer with 








* Though often styled the banner of St. Columba, the Brecbennach was 
more probably a reliquary containing some relics of the saint. It has been 
suggested that the “ Monymusk Reliquary,” still preserved in the family of 
that name, is the identical casket in question. ‘lhe hereditary custody of the 
Brecbennach was in fact granted by the Abbot of Aroroath to Malcolm de 
Monimusk in the year 1315. Vide Anderson, ‘‘Scotland in Early Christian 
Times,” vol. i. pp. 247 seq. 

+ ** Boece” (1st ed.), fol. 302. 

} Fordun, “ Scotichronicon,” x., xxx. 
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lede,” * it would appear that the fire had but consumed the 
woodwork of the choir roof on this occasion. In 1445 a fray 
between the Lyndsays and the Ogilvies caused considerable 
damage to the abbey; some historians say that it was even 
burned down again. The leaders, Lord Crawfurd and the Earl 
of Huntly, each claimed the dignity of Bailie of the Regality, 
and hence the deadly feud between them. As a result of the 
injuries done on this occasion we find that a new dormitory, 
ceiled with timber from Norway, was being constructed in 
1470. 

The capabilities of the abbey for entertaining guests may be 
estimated from the fact, that it could accommodate a retinue 
of 200 horsemen and servants,f and that kings with their 
attendants were often lodged within its walls. Edward I. 
of England was there in 1296 and again in 1303. Robert 
Bruce frequently stayed there, and in 1320 assembled a Parlia- 
ment within the precincts. In 1489 it is recorded that, 
amongst other guests, the “‘ Kingis Henes” was there “ twys, 
the archebischop thris.” { The ‘‘ King’s Highness” alluded to 
was James IV. 

Many of the abbots were distinguished meu. Reginald, the 
first in order, had been a monk of Kelso; he was deputed by 
William the Lion to accompany the Bishop of St. Andrews 
to Rome, and make obeisance on the king’s behalf to 
Alexander III.; the abbot brought back to the king the 
Golden Rose. Abbot Ralph de Lamley became Bishop of 
Aberdeen in 1239. He “travelled through all his Diocese 
on foot, preaching and visiting the Churches, that he might 
know their true estate; and he is said never to have changed 
his form of living that he used in the Cloister.”§ Abbot 
Henry, in 1296, when no one else dared to accept the charge, 
had the courage to carry to Edward I. the renunciation of 
allegiance which the Scottish Parliament had forced Baliol to 





* “Reg. Nig.’”’ p. 42. William for his work was to have twenty-five marks 
and a gown with a hood, and on every working day a penny for his noynsankis 
(luncheon), together with certain perquisites. 

+ One of the abbots complained in 1470 of the Bishop of St. Andrews, that 
he did not come with a moderate train, but sometimes with as many as 100 
or even 200 knights—“ non pastoraliter oves visitando.”— “Reg. Nig.” 
p. 146. 

t “Reg. Nig.” p. 263. 

§ Spottiswood, *‘ History of Church of Scotland,” vol. i. p. 201. 
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sign. Abbot Bernard de Linton was made chancellor of the 
kingdom by King Robert Bruce. In 1528 he was consecrated 
Bishop of the Isles. He wrote a Latin poem on the Battle of 
Bannockburn. Abbot Gedy built the harbour of Arbroath in 
1394, He was the first mitred abbot of the house. The most 
illustrious of the commendatory abbots of this monastery was 
the great Cardinal Beaton, who held the office from 1524 to his 
death in 1546.* This renowned prelate, unlike many of the 
titular religious superiors of the day, took a lively interest in 
the internal affairs of the house and the welfare of its inmates, 
as its Register bears witness. 

It was the connection of the cardinal with Arbroath that 
roused the animosity of the English against that abbey in 1544 ; 
for he was the only formidable opponent of the Anglicising 
party. In April of that year Henry VIII. was informed that 
the traitor Wishart, who afterwards perished at the stake for 
his heretical opinions, would undertake, with the help of Eng- 
lish forces, to destroy “ the Abbey and Town of Arbroath, being 
the Cardinal’s and all the other Bishops’ and Abbots’ houses, 
and countries on that side the water thereabouts.” Order was 
given by Henry “ effectually to burn and destroy.” How much 
destruction was wrought at that time is not clear. The abbey 
was not altogether demolished, but 
what England did not effect [says Walcott], the hands of a Scottish mob 
did, quenching the lamp which Bruce endowed above the founder’s tomb ; 


and quickened by the Congregation, burning the Abbey with so fierce a 
flame, that the molten lead ran down the streets in a red fiery stream.{ 


Very little remains now of this once magnificent abbey. 
Portions of the nave and choir—the east and west ends—and 
also the south transept are still to be seen. The sacristy is 
the most complete portion ; it still retains its groined roof and 
its beautiful arcading round the interior. It was built by 
Abbot Panter in the latter part of the fifteenth century. Even 
in its ruined state this religious house called forth the admira- 





* Cosmo Innes, in his preface to the “Reg. Nig.,” is of another opinion. 
He thinks that the cardinal did not hold it to the end. Knox, however, in his 
account of Wishart’s trial (1546), quotes the words of Lauder: “Is not my 
Lord Cardinall the secund persone within this Realme, Chancellar of Scotland 
. . . Commendatour of Abirbrothok?” (‘‘ Hist. Reformation,” bk. i.) 

+ “Reg. Nig.” pref. p. xxii. 

{ Walcott, “ Ancient Church of Scotland,” p. 252. 
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tion of Dr. Johnson. ‘I should scarcely have regretted my 
journey,” he says, “had it afforded nothing more than the sight 
of Aberbrothick.” * 

Arbroath, although the most important, was not the first 
foundation made by Kelso. The general opinion of writers on 
the subject places the Abbey of KILWINNING in the position of 
the eldest of Kelso’s children. The founder of this monastery 
belonged to the family of De Morville, but the exact person 
cannot be ascertained without the help of more records than 
we now possess.| It was probably founded in 1140.$ The 
name Kilwinning signifies “church” or “cell of Wynnin.” 
This Wynnin was an Irish saint, who, according to Dr. Reeves, 
is also known by the titles of St. Finnan of Moville and 
St. Feigidian of Lucca §; he was one of the early apostles of 
the district of Cunningham, in Ayrshire, where Kilwinning is 
situated. 

Very few details of the history of this abbey have come 
down to us. For a long period it was thought that the 
ancient chartulary had been destroyed at the Reformation ; 
now, however, it is generally believed that it is still in exist- 
ence somewhere—probably among the papers of the Eglinton 
family—as Pont, early in the seventeenth century, quotes from 
the Latin charters; and Father Innes, a century after, actually 
saw the Register; and both writers speak of it as in possession 
of the Earl of Eglinton.|| Frequent search has hitherto failed 
to bring this treasure to light; it is to be hoped that some 
day it may reappear. The sources of information left to one 
who desires to study the history of Kilwinning are, therefore, 
limited to a few scattered charters existing in other registers,{ 
and such knowledge as the remains of the ancient buildings 
afford. 





* €¢Johnson’s Works,” vol. ix. p. 9. 

+ Pont, a writer of the seventeenth century, says that Richard de Morville, the 
actual assassin of St. Thomas, was the founder. ‘This is not generally accepted, 
as Pope Alexander III. imposed on the murderers a penance to go to the Holy 
Land ; so that De Morville could not have come toScotland. Pont, moreover, 
places the foundation in 1191. ‘There was another Richard, son of the founder 
of Dryburgh ; Pont may have confused the two. 

~ Chalmers’ “ Caledonia,” vol. vi. (ed. 1890) p. 548. 

§ Forbes, “ Kalendars of Scott. Saints,” p. 465. 

|| Innes, “* Sketches of Early Scotch History,” p. 22 (note). 

‘| These have been collected by the Ayrshire Archwological Soc. 
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The church was cruciform, and measured about 225 feet long 
and 65 feet across, including the aisles. The transepts were 
98 feet in length, and had eastern chapels, The chancel, 
30 feet broad, had no aisles. There were two western towers, 
a pretty common characteristic of large churches in Scotland. 
There was, however, a feature about those at Kilwinning which 
was unusual. They were not independent structures, as at 
Danfermline or Arbroath, where they were pierced by doorways 
at the most; but at Kilwinning they opened on to the aisles 
by means of large arches, so that the space under the towers 
and between them must have formed a narthex about 80 feet 
in extent at the western extremity of the nave. The broad 
foundations of the pillars of the transepts give evidence of the 
existence of a central tower also. 

The-church seems to have been built entirely on one plan, 
in the First Pointed style, and was not of slow growth, as so 
many others were. ‘This is proved by the unity of design con- 
spicuous in the various portions. It seems, however, to have 
been considerably damaged at one time—probably during the 
Wars of Independence—as the west front was reconstructed 
about the fourteenth century in a style inferior to the rest of 
the work. Some of the arches, doorways and windows which 
still remain are remarkable for their graceful proportions, and, 
in some cases, pleasing decorative details. The doorway lead- 
ing into the cloister from the south transept is especially 
remarkable. The gable of this transept, pierced with three 
slender lancet windows, is also very beautiful. In the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries this church must have been one of the 
noblest structures in the West of Scotland—a rival of Paisley 
or even of Glasgow Cathedral. 

The annual income of Kilwinning seems to have been con- 
siderable. It held no less than sixteen parish churches, and its 
extensive possessions placed it in the rank of the most opulent 
Benedictine monasteries. The revenues of the perpetual 
vicarage of Daly, which was in the gift of the abbey, were 
granted in 1542 for the erection of a collegiate church dedicated 
to St. Mary and St. Anne, in St. Tenew’s Street, Glasgow.* 
The appointment of its Provost belonged to the Abbot of 


* St. Tenew, or Thenog, was the mother of St. Kentigern. Her name still 
survives in the square and railway terminus known as St. Enoch’s. 
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Kilwinning. At the dissolution, the Earl of Eglinton obtained 
possession of the temporalities of this abbey. 

When, as Knox says, “the lords of secreit counsaill maid 
ane act, that all places and monumentis of idolatry sould be 
destroyed,” * the Earls of Arran, Argyle and Glencairn cast 
down Kilwinning. So completely did they accomplish their 
work that now, when three centuries of decay have continued the 
process of devastation, very little remains of the once beautiful 
abbey. The great western entrance, with the mullioned 
windows above it, may still be seen, and also a portion of 
the south wall. The doorway and windows of the chapter- 
house and the entrance to the refectory also survive. The 
most conspicuous portion of the ruins is the great gable of 
the transept, which is visible from the railway connecting 
Glasgow and Ayr. Pont, in his “ Topographical Account,” f 
mentions a “faire stone wall” which in his time surrounded 
the precincts. All that now survive at this time are portions 
indicated by the names “ Abbey Gate,” “ Alms Wall,” &c. 
The latter was doubtless the site of the almonry, an important 
feature in all the old monasteries of Scotland. One of the 
western towers of the church, 103 feet high, fell with a crash 
in 1814. Upon its summit was formerly fixed on a high 
pole the wooden figure of a bird known as the papingo.t 
By some of the old Acts of Parliament of Scotland it was 
decreed that the young men of every parish should practise 
archery for an hour or two on Sundays after divine service. 
Although this fell into disuse in other places, it continued at 
Kilwinning from the fifteenth up to the eighteenth century. 
The archer who could hit the papingo at the annual meeting 
held during the month of June bore for the rest of the year 
the title of ‘‘ Captain of the Papingo,” and was entitled to wear 
a scarf of parti-coloured silk. Scott refers to the practice in 
** Old Mortality.” 

The fourth abbey of this group was at Linpores, in Fife- 
shire. Its name—variously written as Lindores, Londores or 
Lundors—probably signifies “a retreat beside the waters.” It 











* “ Hist. of Reformation” (ed. 1846), p. 274. 

+ “Topographical Account of the District of Cunningham, Ayrshire,” 
p. 107. — 

} Papingo, or popinjay—a parrot, or bird of gay plumage.—“ Jamieson’s 
Scott. Dict.” 
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was situated on a gentle slope above the Tay, about a quarter 
of a mile from the present town of Newburgh. Its founder 
was David, Earl of Huntingdon, grandson of William the 
Lion, The story of a vow made in danger of shipwreck and 
fulfilled by this foundation is discredited by modern writers, as 
no mention is made of such a fact in the charter. The abbey 
was dedicated to St. Mary the Virgin and St. Andrew. It was 
founded between 1178 and 1190, and peopled by monks from 
Kelso. Guy, the first abbot, during a long rule of nearly 
twenty-eight years, built the greater part of the church and 
monastery. He left behind him twenty-six monks. 

The church when first finished stood upon the unusual 
ground-plan of a Greek cross, each arm measuring some 40 
feet in length and 22 in width. It is thought that the founder 
was influenced by some church he had seen in the East when 
engaged in the Crusades. The transepts had each an eastern 
aisle of three bays and the nave a north aisle only. At a later 
date the nave with its aisle was lengthened until the entire 
church measured 230 feet—rather longer than Bath Abbey. 
It was of First Pointed style, and from its scanty remains appears 
to have been of great beauty. Besides a central tower, there 
was also one at the north-west end of the nave. The church 
possessed four bells ; the “ Mary Bell,” of silver, was the gift of 
the founder; the others were named Michael, Gabriel and 
Raphael respectively. ‘The monastic buildings on the south 
of the church stood round a cloister garth, 100 feet square. 

There are records of altars in the church dedicated to 
St. Mary, St. Michael, St. John and St. Denis, and there were 
at least four or five others. David II. endowed that of 
St. Michael ‘‘ for the welfare of our soul and for the souls 
of our ancestors and successors, Kings of Scotland . . . on 
condition that the monks celebrate one Mass on any day 
they choose” at the altar in question.* Many grants of a 
Similar kind were made at various times. Sir David de 
Lindsay, Lord of Crawford, in 1355 disposes thus: “For the 
welfare of my own soul and that of the deceased Lady Marie, 
my wife, and the souls of my ancestors, &c., I give to the 
abbot and convent of Londors, six stones of wax for main- 








* Laing, “ Lindores,” p. 477. 
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taining a burning candle in the choir of the foresaid church 
at our sepulchre daily at Mass, for my lady.”* Sir David 
eventually entered the cloister. 

The royal founder liberally endowed his abbey; at the dis- 
solution Lindores possessed the revenues of twenty-two parish 
churches, and its landed property, the result of continued 
benefactions throughout its history, had become considerable. 
In addition to actual possessions the abbey revenue was aug- 
mented from various sources. ‘The founder granted to the 
monks the right in perpetwwm of taking red sandstone for 
building from his quarry at Hyrneside; all the materials for 
their church and monastery, except the grey stone employed 
for pillars and ornamental portions, came from this source. 
Again, Roger de Quincy, Earl of Wynton, granted to the abbey 
200 cartloads of brushwood annually from his moor of Kinloch, 
ar 1 the exclusive use of a peat-moss for fuel.f 

The extensive buildings at Lindores could afford hospitality 
to numerous guests, and more than once kings with their 
retinues were entertained therein. Thus, in 1265, Alexander III. 
was at the abbey; in 1291 Edward I. received the abbot’s oath 
of fealty before the High Altar; in 1365, David II. was a 
guest, having spent the previous Christmas festival with the 
monks. Some idea may be gained of the accommodation 
required by such royal visitors by the fact that David had with 
him forty mounted attendants and his Queen sixty. Among 
other distinguished personages were Baliol, who was at the 
abbey in 1294, and Bruce, who visited it four years later. The 
chief supporters of the latter, Sir Gilbert Haye of Errol, Sir 
Neill Campbell of Lochaw, and Sir Alexander Setton, made 
their contract together in the abbey church, and ‘“ solemnly 
took the Sacrament at St. Mary’s Altar,”{ in confirmation 
thereof. James, ninth Karl of Douglas, ended his life there in 
enforced retirement, in consequence of his share in the rebellion 
against James IIJ. He was buried in the minster in 1488. 
Another notable tomb was that of David, Duke of Rothsay, 











* Laing, ‘‘ Lindores,” p. 477. 

+ It is interesting to note that this peat-bog. originally known as “ The 
Monks’ Moss,” was called by the latter “Our Lady’s Bog.” This became 
shortened to Ladybog, and eventually became Ladybank when a railway 
station arose on the spot. 

t Laing, “ Lindcrer,” p. 92. 
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eldest son of Robert III., who for his reputed evil life was 
imprisoned in Falkland Castle by his uncle, the Duke of 
Albany, and is believed to have been starved to death by the 
brutal malice of his keepers in 1402. 

A privilege granted to this abbey by Pope Nicholas III. in 
1279 gives a glimpse of the daily life of the monks. 


It having been represented to us, that from a custom long observed in 
the monastery, some of you on the solemn festivals while the Divine 
Mysteries are being celebrated, are held standing, clothed in albs and copes 
of silk, bareheaded, and as the climate of Scotland is frigid, the cold has 
seized some of the monks, who have thereby contracted long-continued 


illness. Wherefore . . . we grant indulgence by these presents, that as 
often as you are vested for certain festivals and processions, you may use 
caps . . . provided that in reading the Gospels, and in the Elevation of 


the Host, and in all other services, due reverence be observed.* 


In the beginning of the Reformation troubles Lindores was 
among the first religious houses to suffer from the violence of 
the mob. In 1543 the monastery was attacked and the monks 
driven out, but they were able to return. In 1559, however, 
during an eight days’ truce granted to the Protestant party, 
Knox and his followers unscrupulously destroyed the buildings. 
The reformer thus describes the event in a letter to a friend : 


In the whilk the Abbay of Lindores, a place of black monks, distant 
from St. Andrewis twelve myles we reformed, their altars overthrew we, 
their idols, vestments of idolatrie, and mass books we burnt in their 
presence, and commanded them to cast away their monkish habits. 


After this second attack the abbey remained desolate, exposed 
to the ravages of time and to the irreverent pillage of its 
stones by any farmer who chose to cart them off for repairing 
his buildings. In consequence of this wanton destruction 
Lindores was until recent years little better than a heap of 
shapeless ruins; these have, however, been sufficiently cleared 
from accumulated rubbish to give some idea of the ground-plan 
and lower portions of the walls.{ The revenues were granted 
at the Reformation to Sir Patrick Leslie, who received the title 
of Lord Lindores, 





* “Chartulary of Lindores,” Abbotsford Club, No. 22. 

+ McCrie, “ Life of Knox,” vol. ii. p. 383 (append. ). 

+ Mr. G. 8. Aitken, F.S.A. Scot., has worked out the ground-plan very 
ingeniously in his “ Abbeys of Arbroath, Balmerino and Lindores.’ 
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LesMAHAGO Priory, in Lanarkshire, sometimes called Lesma- 
chute, was founded by David I. in 1144 as a cell of Kelso, and 
it remained a aan house until its suppression. Its 
name means “‘Church” or ‘‘Garden of St. Machutus” (the 
British Lys or Les, signifying an enclosed place). The saint in 
question is identical with the St. Malo or Maclou so well known 
in Brittany ; the dedication originated in some of his relics 
being preserved at Lesmahago. David, in the charter of the 
foundation, describes the monastery as “a religious house for 
the maintenance of as many monks of their order as the means 
provided will support, and for the hospitable reception of poor 
travellers.* It was a place of sanctuary for those in danger of 
life or limb, four crosses marking the boundaries of its pro- 
tecting shelter. 

This priory formed a convenient retreat for the Kelso monks 
in times of war. In spite of its retired situation, however, it 
was not wholly free from warlike attack. In 1336 John of 
Eltham, Earl of Cornwall, brother of Edward III., led his 
troops through Clydesdale and lodged in the abbey. Before 
departing he set fire to the monastery and its church, in which 
a number of persons had gathered for safety. It is remark- 
able that, in digging the foundations for a modern church in 
1803, so great a number of skeletons was found that the heap 
was compared to a peat-stack.t 

Lesmahago possessed ample revenues and held several 
churches, of which Dumfries was one. The prior was subject 
in his government and administration to the Abbot of Kelso, 
but he had ex officio a seat in Parliament. Among the endow- 
ments of the priory church were donations to provide wax lights 
for St. Malo’s relics; Robert the Bruce, for example, in 1315, 
made an annual foundation for eight wax candles of a pound 
weight to burn at the shrine on Sundays and festivals.{ 

At the Reformation the whole of the buildings were destroyed 
and given to the flames by the “reforming” mob. The only 
part remaining is the tower of the church. The spacious green 
which once formed the lawn of the monastery grounds is still 
called “‘ The Abbey Green.” Traces of the monks’ garden may 





* “Reg. Kelso,” p. 9. 
+ Gordon, “ Ecclesias. Chronicle for Scot.,” vol. iii, p. 489. 
t Ibid. p. 365. 
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still be seen hard by. The community in 1556 numbered 
only five.* 

Arbroath had a small cell at Fyvie, in Buchan, which was 
founded by Fergus, Earl of Buchan, in 1179. It received 
additional endowments from Reginald le Cheyne in 1285. 
Very few details of its history, beyond the names of some of its 
priors, have come down to us. 

Every Protestant writer who mentions this priory takes care 
to notice that Abbot Bernard de Linton of Arbroath addressed 
a letter to Prior Albertinus in 1325, in which he legislated 
against the dissolute manners of the Fyvie monks. Some even 
make it an occasion for charging the monks of that time 
generally with laxity of life. As a matter of fact, Abbot 
Bernard makes no charge whatever in the letter aforesaid, as 
is evident to all who choose to read it; he merely legislates in 
the usual terminology proper to such documents that the 
ecclesiastical and monastic fasts, the solemn celebration of 
Divine Office, the holding of frequent chapters for the punish- 
ment of breaches of rule, shall be looked to by the superior— 
“lest the observance of regular discipline should be impaired 
or lost.” | It may be remarked here that the frequency with 
which these chapters were to be held—-every Monday, 
Wednesday and Friday—points to a high state of discipline in 
the mother abbey. 

Prior Alexander Mason built the church in 1470, and a few 
remains are still to be seen near the banks of the Ythan. A 
century ago they were more considerable. 

To sum up adequately the benefits conferred upon Scotland 
by the Tironensian Benedictines would occupy more space than 
can be afforded here. It is necessary, however, to touch upon 
some, if we are to gain even a slight idea of the influence their 
monasteries exercised on the country at large. All that has 
been said of Dunfermline { may be affirmed of those described 
in the present article. As regards learning, for example, 
Kelso had not only the direction of the schools of Roxburgh, 





* Gordon, ‘“ Ecclesias. Chronicle for Scot.,” vol. iii. p. 479. 

+ “Reg. Vetus,” p. 312, The mandate with regard to ‘‘Chapter” seems to 
have overawed most writers. Knowing nothing of Catholic practice, they 
imagine the familiar ‘‘ Chapter of Faults” to have been a kind of inquisition 
instituted to punish the delinquencies of the unhappy brethren at Fyvie. 

~ Vide DUBLIN REVIEW, Oct. 1899, pp. 371 seq. 
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but had its own school within the precincts, in which Matilda, 
Lady of Molle, placed her son William to be educated ‘“ with 
_the scholars of the best rank.”* Kelso, moreover, sent some 
of its monks to study in English universities.f The Abbot of 
Arbroath and his twenty-nine monks appointed, in 1486, Master 
Archibald Lame, ‘‘a discreet clerk,” to teach the younger 
monks and novices.{ Lawrence, a monk of Lindores, was a 
famous theologian in his time, and the appointed examiner of 
the Lollard heretics in the reign of James I. With regard to 
art, the churches of these monks are sufficient evidence, but 
Kelso was renowned for another branch of artistic skill; its 
charters were famous for their clear calligraphy and splendid 
illuminations, as that still preserved at T'lores Castle testifies. 
One of the monks, witnessing a deed in the twelfth century, 
signs ‘‘ Stephen, the Writer.” § 

But there was one special benefit which these monks 
bestowed upon Scotland which must not be passed over. 
They were adepts in horticulture. Kilwinning, Lindores, 
Lesmahago, are all mentioned in records as renowned for their 
extensive and well-kept gardens and orchards, Arbroath is 
said to have first cultivated cabbages in Scotland; the fruit- 
trees of Lindores were famous; the monks took a pride in 
importing from their French houses the choicest specimens of 
pears and apples, and the gardens and orchards of the vicinity 
of that abbey are still famed for the Bon-Chrétien and Bergamot 
pear-trees which claim descent from the old monastic stock. 
Somewf the original trees planted by the monks still flourish 
amid the ruins. One grand old pear-tree, said to be the largest 
in Scotland, measures 17 feet round the base of the trunk, 
and is thought to be quite 400 years old. 

It is unnecessary to refer to the skill with which these monks 
managed their extensive possessions. All writers are agreed 
that in that respect they did inestimable service to civilisation 
by the example of scientific farming which they set to all 
holders of land in the early period of their history. 

MicuHakE. Barrett, O.S.B. 





* “Cum melioribus et dignioribus scolaribus.”—" Reg.” p. 142. 
“Reg.” p. 441. 

t “Reg. Nig.” p.°245. 

§ “Reg. Kelso,” p. 286, 
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HIS poem, the most important of the group which includes 
‘Gudrun ” and “ Hildebrand,” was compiled, about the 
end of the twelfth century, from older ballads. Some think that 
one author alone can claim the credit of it, basing this belief 
on the continuity of the story and the consistency of the 
characters, while others say that the different parts of the poem 
are so unequal in merit that it must have been the work of 
several different hands. 

Be this as it may, no name can be given to the author, or 
authors, of this work. It is an important work in every 
respect—as embodying some of the oldest-known legends of 
the Teutons, as being the most perfect literary work of that 
time, or many centuries later, in Germany, and from its own 
intrinsic merits. 

It is a true epic-poem. ll the first part leads up to the 
first catastrophe, and the second grows out of, and completes 
it, by the horrors of “ Kriemhild’s Revenge.” 

The characters are consistent throughout. Siegfried, the 
hero, is frank and brave, and unsuspecting; is true to him- 
self and believes in the truth of others. When the captive 
Saxon and Danish kings offer a large ransom for their liberty, 
he advises Gunther to take nothing; only they are to give 
their hands in pledge that they will fight against him no more. 
It is his utter trustfulness that gives his enemies the opportu- 
nity they seek. 

Kriemhild is a woman who can cling to one idea, cherish 
one purpose, for years; but the same weak foolishness which 
leads her to boast to Brunhild, to betray her husband’s vulner- 
able spot to Hagen, to choose to stay in Gunther’s land after 
Siegfried’s death that her mother and brothers may “ weep with 
her,” rather than go back with Siegfried’s father, to bring up 
her child, and take her own place in his home, is still shown in 
the way she tries to carry out her revenge. 

She invites the Burgundians to Ezel’s Court, but she makes 
no plan beforehand by which Hagen may be punished while 
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the innocent escape. She wishes this, apparently, but in a 
kind of weak, uncertain way. As soon as she sees Hagen she 
betrays herself to him, and the attempts she makes afterwards 
against his life are very badly arranged. At the last I cannot 
quite understand her. Was she willing to let Hagen go and 
lose her revenge on him, if he would have restored to her her 
Nibelungen Treasure, or was the promise not meant to be kept ? 
As soon as he had revealed the hiding-place of the Treasure, 
would she have killed him? I rather think so. Much as she 
valued it, she could hardly have contrived the slaughter of all 
her kinsmen for its recovery. 

Gunther, the king, is weakness itself throughout—stays at 
home while Siegfried fights his battles for him ; takes his help 
gladly on all occasions; then connives at his murder by Hagen, 
and ever after is ruled by him entirely. 

Grim Hagen is absolutely the same all through the poem 
—fierce, crafty, cruel, and unscrupulous, but knowing no 
fear. 

Brunhild would be better understood if the older version of 
the connection between her and Siegfried had been followed. 
It has been altered, probably, to make Siegfried’s character 
more perfect. The old version tells that Siegfried had been in 
love with Brunhild, but was tempted away to Kriemhild by a 
love-potion ; this would account for Bruanhild’s hatred of 
Siegfried and his wife much better than the suggested jealousy 
of their riches and honour. Also it would account for the 
knowledge Siegfried evidently had of Brunhild and her ways, 
and the knowledge she had of him. But it would injure the 
characters of both Siegfried and Kriemhild, as showing the 
former false to his first love, and the latter as obtaining the 
love of Siegfried by unworthy means. 

The old story says that Brunhild killed herself, overcome by 
remorse, on finding that Siegfried had been murdered ; and it 
is noticeable that in the present version Brunhild is hardly 
mentioned after the murder. She really dies out of the story ; 
although her sorrowful parting with Gunther when he goes to 
visit Ezel’s land is mentioned, she has no more part in the 
action, and Kriemhild seeks for no revenge on her, which . 
would naturally have seemed to be her first thought. 

The poem is very simple and straightforward. Few similes, 
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few figures of speech, very little of the marvellous and super- 
natural, and what there is—the mysterious Nibelungen hoard, 
the Tarnkappe, or mantle of invisibility, Siegfried’s invulnera- 
bility, and Brunhild’s mysterious strength—attaches to these 
names of Brunhild and Siegfried, names which belong to old 
Scandinavian legend. 

In the translation into modern German by Junghans, which 
I have followed, the Nibalungenlied is divided into thirty-eight 
“ adventures,” of which eighteen are in the first book. The 
following is the preface in old German: 


Uns ist in alten Maeren wunders viel geseit 

Von heleden lobebaeren, von grézer Arebeit : 

Von freude unt héchgeziten, von weinen unde klagen, 

Von kiiener recken Striten muget ir nu wunder hoerensagen. 


Kriemhild lived at Worms with the three kings, her brothers, 
Gunther, Gerenot, and Giselher. The brothers were rich, 
brave, and powerful, having many warriors in their service, 
among the chief of whom were Hagen and his brother 
Dankwart. 

The catastrophe of the first part is foretold to Kriemhild in 
a dream, She dreams that she has a fine falcon, and that it 
is killed by two birds of prey. This causes her intense 
grief. 

Her mother, Frau Ute, tells her that this falcon signifies a 
noble man, who will be early destroyed if God does not protect 
him; then Kriemhild declares her intention of avoiding love 
that she may avoid sorrow, for it is an old saying: 


Wie Liebe nur mit Leide zuletzt belohnen kann, 
Ich will sie meiden beide ; es geht mir nimmer iibel dann. 


Bat a resolution of this kind is often broken, and so was 
Kriemhild’s, and the “ evil” surely followed. 

Siegfried is the son of Siegmund and Siegelind, king and 
queen of the Netherlands; though he has only just reached 
manhood he had been through many strange adventures and 
given proof of his prowess. 

A great festival, lasting seven days, is held in bis honour; 
he is given lands and castles and all authority in the kingdom, 
although he refuses to take the crown from his father. 
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He has heard rumours of the beauty and pride of Kriemhild 
and how she refused her many suitors. This makes him 
determined to win her, and the opposition of his father and 
mother cannot shake this determination. 

Seeing that his mind is made up they give way, and consent 
to help him. He decides to take only twelve warriors with 
him, and his mother and her maidens set to work to make 
magnificent clothing for them. This, be it observed, is the 
preface to every expedition. The women must have been 
kept busy, especially as their own clothes were also a source of 
great interest and anxiety to them. 

Siegfried is very tender with his mother in her sorrow at 
his departure, but there is a general lamentation when he 
goes. The tragic sequel is constantly foreboded, as here: 


Wie viele Freunde wurden einst liegen deshalb todt. 


Lines like this are always recurring—repeated like a refrain 
—so that one never loses sight of the fact that, whatever 
pleasure comes first, sorrow is the end of it all. 

When they reach Burgundy, no one knows them at the 
Court but Hagen, who guesses that this must be Siegfried, and 
recounts some of his exploits: how he won the Nibelungen 
Treasure and the Tarnkappe (a mantle which renders invisible 
him who wears it), also how he killed a dragon and bathed in 
its blood, which has hardened his skin so that it is invulnerable. 
Gunther goes to meet him, and asks him what he has come 
for, and at first he says he has come to take the land, but, 
when they are very polite and offer to share it with him, he 
becomes milder. 

They entertain him well, and games are got up in his 
honour; in these he is always the victor, and Kriemhild and 
her mother watch this handsome and skilful knight from a 
window. 

For one year this goes on without his seeing Kriemhild. 
Then comes an expedition against Saxons and Danes, in which 
he volunteers to lead the army, leaving Gunther at home. He 
is most successful, and brings back the Saxon and Danish 
kings and five hundred men as prisoners. Messengers are 
sent on to Gunther with the good news, and Kriemhild has 
one of them brought in to her secretly, and questions him as 
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to who fought most bravely. He recounts Siegfried’s brave 
deeds until : 


Es war ihr holdes Antlitz vor Freude rosenroth . . . 

Es sprach die Liebenswerthe : “ Wie gut ist dein Bescheid, 
Darum sollst du auch haben zum Lohne reiches Kleid, 
Dazu zehn Mark von Golde, die soll man zu dir tragen !” 
Man mag wol solche Miire bei reichen Frauen gerne sagen ! 


On the return of the victorious forces Gunther asks what 
he shall do to make a feast worthy of the occasion. 

Ortewein answers: ‘‘ Let the ladies of the Court and 
Kriemhild appear at it.” Gunther agrees, and sends word to 
Frau Ute: 


Da ward nun aus den Kisten gesuchet gut Gewand, © 

Was man nur in der Lade an schénem Staate fand, 

An Spangen und an Borten—das alles lag bereit, 

Es schmuckte sich mit Fleisse gar manche auserwiihlte maid ! 


Frau Ute and Kriemhild come to the feast with their trains 
of maidens. Kriemhild: 


Gleichwie das Morgenroth aus triiben Wolken leuchtet. 
She appears thus to Siegfried for the first time : 


Das war dem Herrn Siegfried beides : Lieb und wieder Leid, 


for he wonders how he shall dare to woo so brilliant a maiden. 
He is presented to her: 


Er neigte sich mit Fleisse, sie riihrte seine Hand, 

Sie gingen—und die Liebe wob leis ihr Zauberband, 

Mit liebem Blick der Augen sahn sie einander an, 

Der Held und auch die Jungfrau : doch ward das heimlich nur gethan. 


Now Gunther makes up his mind to seek a wife. Over the 
sea, in the far North, there dwelt a queen so strong and proud 
that she had no equal. Her suitors were obliged to try their 
skill against hers in three different ways. If they failed in 
any they lost their heads—rather a dangerous wooing ! 

_ Gunther declares his intention of trying to win this queen 
and his willingness to lose his life if he fails. Siegfried 
counsels him against it, evidently knowing something of this 
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Brunhild, but Gunther will not be dissuaded, and, following 
Hagen’s advice, asks Siegfried to go with him. Siegfried 
consents on condition that when they return Kriemhild shall 
be his wife, 

They take with them only Hagen and Dankwart, but 
Siegfried takes his Tarnkappe. He also says that they 
must be well dressed! Hagen suggests that the best person 
to apply to in that matter is Kriemhild, for she is so clever 
that, if she undertakes the management, the’ clothes will 
certainly be all that can be desired ! 

Gunther and Siegfried go to her together and prefer their 
request. She agrees willingly, and at once proceeds to cut the 
garments out of the finest materials. 

But she has a foreboding of the trouble that is to arise out 
of this marriage, and tries to persuade them to give up the 
expedition, of course in vain, but Siegfried promises her that 
he will bring her brother safely home. 

When the four warriors come in sight of Isenstein, 
Gunther is much struck with the fine buildings and lovely 
country. To add to Gunther's importance in Brunhild’s eyes, 
Siegfried pretends to be his vassal, leads out his horse, and 
holds the stirrup for him, Brunhild and her maidens are 
watching from a window, and, after retiring to dress herself 
more grandly, Brunhild receives them. She thinks Siegfried 
is the one who has come to win her, but he explains hastily 
that it is Gunther. 

The three trials of strength and skill are: The throwing 
of the stone, jamping a distance, and throwing the spear. 
Whoever fails in either loses his life. 

Brunhild dresses in armour, while Siegfried slips away to 
put on his Tarnkappe. Brunhild’s shield is so heavy that 
Hagen is alarmed for his master, and says she must be “ the 
Devil’s wife!” but when the spear is brought out it is so 
enormous that Gunther wishes himself home again, and still 
more so when the stone appears—a huge block of marble that 
twelve men could hardly carry. 

However, with the aid of the now invisible Siegfried, 
Gunther conquers, and Brunhild owns herself beaten. 

She then sends to all her friends and relatives, to tell them 
of her defeat and intended marriage. The warriors are rather 
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alarmed at the thought of the gathering that is impending, and 
Siegfried goes away to the land of the Nibelungen to get a 
thousand men to protect them in case of danger. 

He gets them together, dresses them magnificently, and 
returns with them, and they make the desired impression. 
Brunhild leaves her land in the charge of an uncle, chooses a 
large retinue for herself, and they set out for King Gunther’s 
land. 

Siegfried is sent on first to announce the happy result 
of their journey, and when he is seen alone all imagine that 
Gunther has been killed, but he soon reassures them, and they 
ride out to meet the party. It seems an invariable custom to 
ride out to meet honoured guests. 

Kriemhild and Brunhild meet with great affection, and they 
are pronounced by the onlookers to be two of the most lovely 
women ever seen. An immense feast follows at Worms. 
Siegfried reminds Gunther of his oath, and Kriemhild is sent 
for and told that she has been promised to the warrior. She 
is quite willing : 


Thr braucht mich nicht zu flehen ! ich will euch folgsam sein ! 


So they are betrothed. 

But when Brunhild sees Kriemhild sitting beside Siegfried 
she bursts into tears, saying that she cannot bear to see 
Gunther’s sister so degraded as to sit beside a vassal. Gunther 
explains that he is a king and wealthy, but still Brunhild is 
troubled. 

In a last contest with Brunhild Siegfried has foolishly taken 
away a girdle and ring belonging to her, and he gives them to 
his wife : 

Das brachte viele Degen, dazu ihn selbst auch in das Grab. 


Siegfried now takes his bride home, but all he will accept 
as her dowry is a band of a thousand men, among whom is 
Eckewart the Earl. Kriemhild claims a share of her brothers’ 
lands, but this vexes the generous Siegfried. 

The rejoicings in the Netherlands are great when Siegfried 
brings home his lovely bride. He is installed as ruler, and 
after a while a son is born to them who is christened Gunther. 
Brunhild also has a son who is named Siegfried, and so the 
bond between the families is not forgotten. 
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Then Siegfried’s mother dies, and Kriemhild fills her place 
in the land. 

But Brunhild cherishes a grudge against Kriemhild because 
she thinks her proud; also she still looks on Siegfried as a 
vassal and thinks he ought to do them service, so she suggests 
that they shall be invited to the Court. 

Gunther opposes this at first, but Brunhild pretends that 
she wishes it because she cannot forget the royal welcome 
which Kriemhild gave to her when she came to the land, and 
Gunther gives way. Thirty men are sent to invite them ; 
the messengers are received with joy and the invitation ac- 
cepted. They are to come: 


Sobald der rauhe Winter ein Ende hat genommen. 


Siegmund, the old father, also decides to accompany them. 

When the messengers return they show the rich gifts that 
Siegfried has given to them, and Hagen says that he may well 
give rich gifts, for does he not possess the Nibelungen 
Treasure, which they in Burgundy would well like to share ? 
This gives the first indication of Hagen’s feeling towards 
Siegfried. 

Siegfried and his wife and father set out, but the child is 
left behind. The news comes to Gunther that they are on the 
way. He tells his wife that they must go out to meet their 
guests : 

Uns ziemet nicht im Burghof die Giiste zu empfangen. 


The meeting is very friendly and affectionate, but when they 
reach home it is noticed that Brunhild darts stolen glances at 
Kriemhild to see if she is as lovely as ever. Then the festi- 
vities commence: feasts and tournaments, with great show of 
friendship on Brunhild’s part, but she is burning to find out 
why Siegfried pays no service to Gunther as his vassal. This 
is, no doubt, from a feeling that she has been deceived some- 
how, she cannot quite tell how. 

Now comes the quarrel between the two queens, They are 
talking together, and Kriemhild says that all the kingdom 
ought to be subject to her husband. 

Brunhild answers, that might be if there were no one but 
her and her husband, but so long as Gunther lives it could 
never be. 
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Kriemhild asserts that Siegfried is like the full moon among 
stars. Brunhild retorts that Gunther is in truth the greatest 
prince, however great Siegfried may be; that, when they came 
to Island for her, Siegfried confessed himself to be Gunther's 
vassal. 

Kriemhild answers that Gunther could not have given her 
to a vassal, and asks Brunhild not to speak on the subject any 
more. 

Brunhild says she cannot let this drop and lose the service 
due to them, and so: 


Es regte in den Frauen die Eifersucht sich wild genug. 


Kriemhild determines to show her superiority by walking 
first into church, and tells her maidens to dress in their very 
best. Then, with a grander train of maidens than Brunhild’s, 
she meets her at the church door. 

Brunhild tells her to stand still—never shall a vassal go 
before a king’s wife; and then Kriemhild taunts her with the 
victory obtained over her by Siegfried : 


Da weinte laut Brunhilde ; doch Kriemhild trat herfiir 

Und schritt vor Kénigsweibe stolz durch des Minsters Thiir 
Mit ihrem Ingesinde, da hob sich grosser Hass :— 

Drob wurden lichte Augen von starkem Weinen trib und nass. 


After the service is over Brunhild demands proof of Kriemhild’s 
assertions, and she shows her the ring and girdle, 

Gunther and Siegfried are sent for, and Siegfried is very 
angry with his wife, as well he may be, The two husbands 
agree to tell their wives not to quarrel any more, and think 
that is an end of the matter! 

But Brunhild complains to Hagen, and he willingly takes up 
her cause. Ortewein and Gerenot agree that Siegfried shall be 
killed, but Giselher remonstrates. He is, throughout, the best 
and kindest of the brothers. Gunther is unwilling at first, 
saying that Siegfried has always been true to him; but Hagen 
shows him how much power would be in his hands if Siegfried 
were dead, and at last he gives way, and they plot a false 
alarm of war. They are to go out, apparently to battle, and 
Siegfried is to be killed; and so 


Von zweier Frauen Schelten ging mancher Degen da verloren. 
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Siegfried is as ready as ever to help Gunther as soon as he 
hears tidings of war. 

Hagen goes tc take leave of Kriemhild, who rejoices that 
“such a man” will be with her husband to take care of him. 
She also says that she repents of having annoyed Brunhild, 
and that her husband has thrashed her soundly for it! She 
goes on to say that she fears for Siegfried, for there is one spot 
upon him that was not touched by the dragon’s blood when he 
bathed in it, because a linden leaf fell on it, and in that spot 
he may be wounded, 

The false Hagen tells her to sew a mark on his dress over 
this spot, so that he may protect it. She says she will sew a 
little cross there. 

But now Hagen knows the secret the plan is changed. 
A hunt is suggested instead of a battle, messengers being 
directed by Hagen to come and ask for peace. Giselher and 
Gerenot will not go with them, although they do not warn 
Siegfried : 

Weiss nicht aus welchem Neid 
Sie ihn gewarnt nicht haben ; doch schuf es ihnen béses Leid. 


Siegfried takes leave of Kriemhild, who is filled with fore- 
boding, and begs him to give up the hunt, for she has had a 
dream that two wild boars were hunting him, and that the 
flowers around grew red with blood. She fears treachery ; but 
he says he knows no one here who hates or envies him, and 
after a loving farewell he leaves her. 

In the hunt Siegfried shows himself much the most skilful, 
and does such execution that one of his companions suggests 
that he will soon clear the place if he does not let a few 
animals go! 

The hunt over, they sit down to eat, but Siegfried is thirsty, 
and complains that no wine is provided. Hagen then says 
that he knows a cool spring, and proposes that they shall go 
there to quench their thirst. They race tothespot. Siegfried 
gives Gunther and Hagen a few minutes’ start, and also races 
in his armour, and yet is first at the spring, though, when 
there, he will not drink before Gunther, but waits for him to. 
come up. 

Gunther lies flat on the ground, and drinks directly from the 
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spring, hoping that Siegfried will follow his example. He does 
so; and Hagen, marking well the cross on his clothes, pierces 
the spot with a spear. 


Oh! wiire solche Unthat in aller Zukunft Helden fremd. 


Siegfried, fatally wounded, springs up and rushes upon 
Hagen with his only weapon—his shield. He strikes Hagen 
down, but his strength is gone and he sinks back, staining the 
flowers with his life-blood, as in Kriemhild’s dream. He lies 
there reproaching his murderers, and the rest of the party 
come up. 

The “True ones” lament over his death; Gunther also 
laments, but Siegfried checks him: 


Das ist ganz ohne Noth 
Das der nach Schaden weinet, der ihn zuvor ersann ; 
Nur Schelten er verdienet, er hitt ’es besser nicht gethan. 


The grim Hagen openly rejoices that now they have few 
rivals. Siegfried says that such an act of treachery is not 
much to boast of, and that now the thought of Kriemhild, his 
dear wife, fills him with sadness; then he turns again to the 
king, says that this is his reward for having preserved him 
and his honour so often, but begs him to be good to his 
“ Herzgeliebte,” and not forget that she is his sister. 

He concludes thus: 

Mein Morderischer Tod 
Wird Euch noch sehr gereuen dereinst nach diesen Tagen, 
Glaubt mir in rechter Treue ; [hr habt in mir Euch selbst erschlagen. 


He dies. They wait till night, and Hagen has the body 
carried before Kriemhild’s door that she may find it there when 
she goes to early Mass, for he does not care what she suffers. 

Accordingly it is found there, and her grief is terrible, She 
remembers that she had entrusted the secret of her husband’s 
life to Hagen, and divines the fact that Brunhild had planned 
this treachery and Hagen carried it out. 

The old father is awakened to hear the terrible news. 
Kriemhild demands that all who think themselves innocent 
shall pass before Siegfried’s body. When Hagen passes the 
wound bleeds afresh, thus indicating him as the murderer ; 
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but Siegfried’s men are too few to attack the Burgundians and 
avenge his death. 

Three days and three nights Kriemhild watches beside her 
husband’s body, and after the coffin is closed she begs for it to 
be opened again that she may once more see his beautiful face. 
It is done, and she raises his head with her white hand, and 
kisses him. Then she is taken away unconscious. Many of 
his people neither ate nor drank for three days, but after that 
they could no longer withstand the cravings of hunger : 


Sie assen nach dem Jammer, wie es wol oft schon ist geschehen. 


Siegmund and his followers determine to return to their own 
land, and much wish Kriemhild to go with them, but Giselher 
offers to share his lands with her, and she decides to stay that 
her people may help her lament. 

Siegmund grieves to leave her behind : 


Nun erst sind meinem Herzen die Sorgen alle recht bekannt. 


Kriemhild is left to dream of revenge, with no one who 
really comforts her but Giselher, ‘‘ whose soul was true and 
good.” 


PART II, 


KRIEMHILD’S REVENGE. 
Von grézen iibermiiete mugt ir nu hoeren sagen, unt von starker riche. 


Kriemhild has a house built for her near Worms, and lives 
there in retirement, only going to church often in the hope 
that it may “heal her pain”; but she never speaks to her 
brother, never glances at Hagen, until the desire for the 
Nibelungen Treasure, which had been Siegfried’s ‘‘ Morgen- 
gabe” to Kriemhild, makes Hagen advise the king to attempt 
@ reconciliation. 

This is effected, the Treasure is brought to the land, but, 
through Hagen’s craft, taken from Kriemhild, and at last sunk 
in the Rhine at a spot known only to Hagen and the princes. 

After twelve years there come proposals from Ezel, king of 
the Huns, through his vassal, Riidiger, that Kriemhild shall 
marry him, he having recently lost his wife Helche. She 
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refuses until Riidiger hints that as Ezel’s wife she might have 
revenge on her enemies. LEzel is a heathen, but perhaps 
Kriemhild may convert him ! 

So she goes, but Hagen, at the last, contrives to detain 
almost all the Treasure that still belonged to her. 

Ezel comes to meet her, and the marriage-feast takes place : 


Es trugen, die dort waren, wol alle eitelneues Kleid. 


Clothes were evidently of quite as much importance then as 
now. 

For many years Kriemhild lives with Ezel, and a son is born 
to them ; but the desire for revenge never dies, and at last she 
persuades Ezel to invite her kinsfolk to visit them, Ezel having 
no suspicion of her motive. The invitation is accepted, Hagen 
only being opposed to it, and he withdraws his opposition at a 
hint that he is afraid ! 

They set out, but when they reach the Danube the river is so 
swollen that they cannot ford it. Hagen goes to look for a 
ferry and finds two “ wise women,” who tell him that none of 
those who go to Ezel’s land shall return except the chaplain. 

After disputing with, and killing the ferryman, Hagen 
ferries them all across; as they go he pushes the chaplain into 
the river, but instead of drowning, as Hagen wished, he gets 
safely back to the shore from which they started, and so Hagen 
knows that the prophecy is true. When he has landed them 
all he breaks the boat in pieces, and then tells them that none 
of them are to return alive. 

When they reach Ezel’s land they are received with great 
friendliness by Riidiger and his wife Gotelind; they are kept 
there for four days, and Giselher is betrothed to their daughter. 
Presents are given them when they leave—a sword to Gerenot, 
a shield to Hagen. Among the party is Volker, a knight and 
a musician. He takes leave of Gotelind with a song. 

After leaving Riidiger the Burgundians (now called the 
Nibelungen, because they had taken the Treasure) are met 
by Dietrich of Bern, who warns them that Kriemhild is still 
mourning for Siegfried. Hagen answers brutally that she 
must be able to weep well, for it is many years since Siegfried 
was slain, and that he certainly will not rise again, so she had 
better devote herself to Ezel. 

[ No. 34 of Fourth Series.} x 
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Kriemhild meets them, kissing Giselher only. Then she 
asks Hagen where her Nibelungen Treasure is. He answers 
that it is at the bottom of the Rhine, and will remain there 
probably till the last day. She tells him that she will demand a 
reckoning for the murder and robbery which he has committed. 

Ezel still has no suspicion of Kriemhild’s intentions, and 
greets Hagen as an old friend (he had been a hostage at Ezel’s 
Court in his youth). 

After a futile attempt has been made to attack Hagen when 
alone with Volker, they all sit down to a feast, and afterwards 
retire to rest in a chamber most comfortably furnished for them, 
Hagen undertakes to keep watch all night; Volker says he 
will bear him company, and brings out his fiddle and plays 
to them, sitting on a stone at the door, until he lulls them 
to sleep. 

Huns, sent by Kriemhild to fail upon Hagen in his sleep, 
see the watchers and retire; but the watchers have seen them 
and are careful to go armed to Mass in the morning. 

The next day there are games and feasts again, Ezel still 
in ignorance of what every one else understands now too well. 

At last Blodel, bribed by Kriemhild, attacks Dankwart and 
his men and is killed. Many of the Huns are killed, and most 
of Dankwart’s men, but he himself manages to cut his way out 
and appears in the royal tent, where they are dining, just 
as Hzel’s little son is being carried round for the guests to 
admire. 

He tells his tale. Hagen says to him to keep the door, and 
then strikes off the child’s head into its mother’s lap. Then he 
and his friends turn on the Huns and slaughter them. LEzel 
and Kriemhild only escape through the efforts of Dietrich of 
Bern. All the Huns in the great hall are killed. The 
Burgundians are attacked again and again from the outside, 
but they hold their ground. The slaughter among their 
enemies is great. They attempt to treat, but both Ezel and 
Kriemhild say none shall be left alive. 

Giselher reproaches Kriemhild, saying that he has always 
been true to her. She answers that they must all pay for what 
she has suffered if they will not give up Hagen to her. 

This is stoutly refused, so Kriemhild orders that a fire shall 
be lit round the great hall where they are. They are nearly 
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choked with smoke and thirst, but, following Hagen’s advice, 
they quench their thirst with the blood which flows round 
them, and keep their place there until the morning. 

In the morning Riidiger comes and sees the slaughter. He 
is reproached fur not helping Ezel, and strikes the speaker 
down, saying that if he had not himself guided these people 
to King Ezel he should have fought against them. 

Kriemhild reminds him that he swore to help her to the 
death when he brought her to Ezel’s land. He says honour 
and life he promised her, but not his soul. 

Then they go on their knees to him, and he gives way, after 
first begging the king to take back all his lands and goods, 
and let him go rather than ask him to fight against those whom 
he has treated as friends. 

When the Burgundians see him coming, Giselher thinks it 
must be as a friend, but Volker grimly points out that friends 
do not come with bare swords. 

Riidiger most pathetically expresses his sorrow that his 
duty forces him to fight them. Then Hagen shows them the 
shield which Gotelind gave him—hacked to pieces—and 
Riidiger gives him his own shield in exchange. It is cha- 
racteristic of Hagen that he takes it, but even he is so far 
touched that he says he will not fight with Riidiger. 

Volker, who has been doing terrible execution with his steel 
fiddle-bow, says the same. 

After long fighting, Riidiger and Gerenot kill each other, 
and all Riidiger’s men are killed. Great lamentations follow 
his death, and Dietrich’s men fall upon the Burgundians to 
avenge him. ‘The author takes care to say that if these 
Christians had not attacked the Nibelungs they would never 
have been conquered by the heathen Huns. Even now they 
kill all but one, Hildebrand, of Dietrich’s men, while all of 
them are killed but the two guilty ones—Gunther and Hagen. 
Dietrich, failing to persuade them to surrender, overcomes 
these two weary men, binds them, and hands them over to 
Kriemhild, begging her to spare them. Kriemhild promises 
Hagen his life if he will give back her Treasure. He answers 
her that he has sworn not to reveal its hiding-place while one 
of his masters lives. She then has Gunther’s head cut off, and 
brings it to Hagen, who says, now that all the rest who know 
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the secret are dead, it shall die with him. Upon this Kriemhild 
snatches from his side Siegfried’s sword (the sword Balmung), 
and cuts off his head with it. 

Hildebrand, enraged at this sight, springs at her and kills 
her also. So Ezel and Dietrich are left alone to mourn the 
slaughter : 


Hier hat die Miir ein Ende: Das ist der Nibelungen Lied. 


MARGARET WATSON. 




















Art. IV.—THE DEPRIVATION OF CLERGY 
IN ELIZABETH’S REIGN.—I. 


1. The Elizabethan Clergy and the Settlement of Religion, 1558— 
1564. By Henry Ges, B.D, F.S.A. Oxford: At the 
Clarendon Press. 1898. 


2. Queen Elizabeth. By Manve.u Creicnton, D.D. Oxon and 
Cam., Lord Bishop of London. New Edition. Longmans, 
Green & Co. 1899. 


TT may be objected with some cogency that the influence 

likely to be exercised by the Rev. Mr. Gee's contribution 
to Elizabethan Kcclesiastical History will not be sufficiently 
weighty to justify two articles in the DuBLIN Review. If the 
primary purpose of these articles had been, for instance, 
the overthrow of Mr. Gee as a doughty opponent and one 
to be feared, the objection would stand: he does not, how- 
ever, fall within such a category. Mr. Gee is but an 
incident in the steady onslaught which is nowadays being 
directed against Catholicism, historical or practical. He is, 
therefore, simply used as a convenient peg whereon to hang a 
discussion : chosen as being the latest exponent of that school of 
historical research which goes to work with a preconceived idea, 
the truth of which has to be proved apparently at all cost for 
controversy’ sake. As a consequence this school reads present 
theories into past facts to give them a meaning they, if left to 
themselves, would fail to convey for an inherent want of the 
necessary objectivity. In the former article dealing with the 
present subject the purpose had been to show, from contem- 
porary and documentary evidence, how very improbable and 
remote from the truth the contention was that the overwhelm- 
ing majority of the English clergy acquiesced, some doubtless 
unwillingly, but, for the most part, willingly, in the changes 
then effected in the religious polity of the nation. The purpose 
of the present paper is an endeavour to arrive at a similar 
conclusion by examining more definite records than letters, 
whether official or irresponsible, and tracing how they may be 
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found to uphold the conclusion arrived at in the last article. 
It must be premised, however, at starting, that, from the very 
nature of the case, such evidence as can be adduced will be 
found to be, in the main, negative; destructive rather than 
constructive. All I claim for this slight contribution towards 
the solution of a difficult problem is that it is inductive in its 
process of research ; and, so far, an endeavour to get at the 
truth of facts, and not an attempt, by creating a dust, to 
escape in the confusion and bewilderment consequent thereon : 
a charge which before now has been hurled at similar well- 
meant efforts. 

To return, then, to the Midsummer of 1559. In order to 
enforce compliance with the new Acts establishing the royal 
supremacy and uniformity in worship a general Royal Visita- 
tion was decided upon, and in connection therewith Articles of 
Inquiry were drawn up which in many instances display so 
remarkable a similarity in their terms with those of 1547 that 
the earlier compilation was clearly adopted as a model. Of 
these articles, the selections which follow wiil show by their 
very wording that they were framed with the purpose of 
detecting the continuance or favouring of Catholic practices on 
the part either of clergy or laity.* 


Item, whether they [parsons] do counsel or move their parishioners 
rather to pray in a tongue not known, than in English, &c. 

Item, whether in the time of the Litany, or any other common prayer, 
in time of the sermon or homily, and when the priest readeth the scrip- 
tures to the parishioners, any person have departed out of the church 
without just and necessary cause, or disturbed the minister otherwise. 

Item, whether you know any man in your parish, secretly, or in unlawful 
conventicles say or hear ass, or any other service prohibited by the law. 

Item, whether the church of your parish be now vacant or no . . . how 
long it hath been vacant... . 

Item, whether any minstrels, or any other persons do use to sing or say 
any songs or ditties, that be vile or unclean, and especially in derision of 
any godly order now set forth and established.f 





* Cardwell, Documentary Annals, No. xliv. pp. 212 sqq. 

+ As an example of the sort of misdemeanour aimed at by this article, the 
following “idle libel of some papist in doggerel rhyme to the heretical parson 
of Enboorne”’ may be quoted from Har]. MS. 677, No. 11, f. 50 b.: 

“To the Hereticall pson of Enboorne or due comedacoii 
Wishing him a Catholick mind or els no salvacon. 
Now Mr. Person for yor welcome home 
Read ov" theise lynes yo" know not fro whome 
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Even after ten years of endeavour to suppress Popery, matters 
had so little mended that, amongst the Articles for Inquiry 
issued by Edwin Sandys for the Visitation of his diocese of 
Worcester in 1569, questions, practically a verbatim copy of 
the preceding, were framed for the purpose of discovering who 
they were “that have forsaken the ministry as misliking true 
religion now by order set forth, and notwithstanding, in corners 
say Mass and labour by all kind of persuasion to pervert and 
seduce the simple people.” * 

But it is to the Visitation itself that we must turn if we 
would thoroughly understand the mind of the Queen and her 
Ministers. The Writ of Visitation for the Northern Province 
was issued on June 24, 1559, the very day on which the Act 
for Uniformity came into force. It is more than likely that 
the Letters Patent for the Southern Province were issued in 
identical terms and on the same day, but they are not known 





Holy Crosse is for an outward token & signe 
And Remembrance only ot Religion thine. 
And of the pfession the people doe make 
ffor more then this comes to, thou doest not it take. 
Great Holy Crosse Cc} tells us of Holy Crosse much more 
of power & vertue to heale sickenes & sore. 
of holiness to blesh us & keepe us from evill, 
from foule fiend to save us & keepe us fro Devill. 
And of many a miracle Holy Crosse hath wrought 
All w°® by tradicon to light Cch hath brought. 
Wherfore holy worship holy Cch doth give 
And sure so will we as longe as we live. 
Though thou saiest idolatrie & vile supsticon 
Yet we know it is Holy Ccbes tradicon. 
Holy Crosse then disgrace not but bringe it in renowne 
for up shall the Crosse (go) w® thou shalt goe downe. 
And now what we are yf any would know 
Catholicks we are & so doe avow. 
This service booke hire scattered all 
Is not devine but heretical] 
So is the bible of a false translacon 
And to Cut & mangle it is no damnacon. 
The Register also if so we do serve 
We serve it noe oth’ yi it deserve. 
ffor why should new heretiques be thus hire enrowled 
Inroll good Catholiques longe dead of olde. 
Out w* new hereticks hence let them goe 
Register Catholiques & register no moe, 
ffor Catholicks only are worthy Record 
Into Church Register to be Restored. 
To the pson of Enborne give this wt speede. 
The Carier is allready paied as much as 
he lookes for, & so it shall cost you nothing 
but the readinge & would you have it bet- 
ter Cheape.” 
* Lansd. MS. 11, No. 94. 
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to exist, nor do we at this day possess any formal record of the 
Visitation having been carried out in the Province of Canter- 
bury, though lists of signatories and other documents prove 
that it undoubtedly took place. The record of the proceedings 
in the Province of York has fortunately been preserved in a 
neatly written volume now lying at the Record Office, and 
known for purposes of reference as P.R.O. Dom. Eliz. vol. x. 

The volume opens with the recital of the Letters Patent 
establishing the Visitation, appointing the officials to carry it 
out, defining and delimiting their powers. Amongst the 
provisions there set down the following significant directions 
appear : 

... Nos ... deputavimus ... ad visitandum . . . criminosos, ac 
suscepte religioni subscribere obstinate et peremptorie recusantes, vel 
quocunque alio modo delinquentes, atque culpabiles, condignis pcenis, 
etiam usque ad beneficiorum, dignitatum, sive officiorum suorum priva- 
tionem fructuum vel redituum, et proventionem ecclesiarum, et locorum, 
quibus presunt, sequestrationem, vel quamcunque aliam congruam et 
competentem coercionem inclusive puniendum et corrigendum .. . eccle- 
sias etiam et alia loca dimissorum vacantia, et pro vacantibus habenda fore 
decernendum et declarandum, pensionesque legitimas congruas et com- 
petentes cedentibus vel resignantibus hujusmodi assignandum et limi- 
tandum, &c.* 


Here it may be permitted to make a digression, because the 
issues dependent thereon, and arising out of the last sentence 
quoted above from the Letters Patent, have a most important 
bearing upon the whole question. 

It has been remarked by more than one writer who has set 
himself to study the ecclesiastical problems accompanying the 
change of religion under Elizabeth, that at the commencement 
of her reign only the prominent Churchmen, such as bishops, 
deans and heads of colleges, were displaced. This, by the way, 
is only very partially true, as the inspection of lists of member- 
ship of corporate bodies of various kinds would prove. Very 
much depends also upon the exact interpretation given to the 
word ‘‘ displace” and the act which that word represents. 
Amongst the heads of colleges thus displaced was Dr. Henry 
Cole, who, together with other preferments from which he was 





* The full text of the above Letters may be seen in Cardwell, D.A., pp. 219 
sqq.; Gee, The Elizabethan Clergy, pp. 89 sqq., where also some very useful 
summaries are given. 
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at the same time summarily ejected, was put out of the Provost- 
ship of Eton. His place was taken by one Dr. William Bill, 
who was favourable to the new order of things, but he died on 
July 15, 1561. The members of the Royal College took the 
matter of choice of successor into their own hands, and without 
waiting for any congé d’élire or intimation of the royal wishes, 
proceeded to fill up the vacancy in the person of Richard 
Brewarne (or Bruerne), who was, at that time at least, cer- 
tainly a Catholic. Such an act is a fair test of the sympathies 
of the College electorate at that date. Bold and independent 
action of this kind was not likely to be suffered to go un- 
checked. Rather it aroused the wrath of the ecclesiastical 
leaders, and a letter of Bishop Grindall’s to Sir William Cecil 
is extant, in which he vigorously exclaims against the con- 
tumacy of the Eton Fellows, and calls for a Visitation to inquire 
into and set aside as irregular the election of one who must 
have been persona ingratissima. As a result, a Commission was 
sent down to hold an inquiry, and the Visitation occupied from 
September 9 to September 11, 1561. When Brewarne saw 
that he would inevitably be ousted, he took refuge under the 
terms of the Letters Patent constituting the Hcclesiastical High 
Commission already referred to, and forestalling his deprivation 
by a voluntary (?) resignation, secured for himself thereby a 
pension of £10 a year out of the College funds. To us, at this 
day, such a conclusion disposes of the charges of immoral 
practices darkly hinted against him, and repeats the history of 
the pensions granted by Henry VIII., when dissolving the 
monasteries, to men who, if guilty of the horrible crimes 
imputed to them, might and should justly have been cast out 
penniless. 

The whole process of the Visitation was drawn up as usual 
by the Registrar to the Commissioners, and from this docu- 
ment, the original of which is, of course, in Latin, we gather 
that on September 10 the oath of supremacy was formally 
tendered to two only of the Fellows. It was accepted by 
one of them, Nicholas Smith, but Thomas Thurston expresse 
recusavit guramentum hujusmodi prestare flatly refused to take 
such an oath.* Mr. Maxwell Lyte says: 





* The Acts of the Visitation may be seen in Harl. MS. 791, f. 1, and are 
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Three fellows—Kirton, Ashbrooke and Pratt, and one of the Chaplains 
named Leg, did not appear, and were accordingly deprived of their places 
for contumacy. The like penalty was inflicted on John Durston, one of 
the Fellows, who, though he answered to his name, refused to acknowledge 
the Royal Supremacy. * 


The non-appearance of the three contumacious Fellows is 
rightly ascribed by Messrs. Heywood and Wright to their 
religious convictions, for in explaining the episode they say 
in the preface to their work already referred to, “ Eton College 
was subjected to a Visitation in 1561 which led to the expulsion 
of its Roman Catholic members.” f That this was really the 
case may be gathered from the Acts of the Visitation themselves, 
that portion of them relating to the deprivation and expulsion 
of these faithfal priests being here given in English for greater 
convenience : 


. . . the above-named Royal Commissioners, certain true just and legiti- 
mate causes moving them and their consciences thereto, as they have 
averred, have removed one Thomas Kirton, one John Ashbrooke, one 
Richard Pratt, and one John Durston, Fellows of the aforesaid Royal 
College of Eton, and Reginald Legge, a conduct of the same College, from 
all right title and room respectively in the said College, according to the 
tenour of the words, and have expelled them and every of them as their 
demerits demanded from the said college and rooms, fellowships and 
offices within the same, and have pronounced and declared them to be 
held and considered as removed and expelled for ever. 


All except Durston, who was granted a respite till the 29th of 
the same month, were ordered to depart the College forthwith. 

Being in possession of the information contained in this legal 
instrument, the authentic process which must be technically a 
record of what actually took place, and which was of course 
drawn up by the Registrar who accompanied the Commis- 
sioners, we are in a position to appreciate the confusion in the 
record of events which arises out of letters written at the very 
time by those engaged in holding the Visitation. Owing to 





printed at length in Messrs. Haywood & Wright’s Statutes of King’s College, 
Cambridge, pp. 634-38. 

* History of Eton College, p. 162. It will be noticed that Mr. Maxwell Lyte 
speaks of John Durston, a Fellow, as being deprived, where the register refers 
to Thomas Thurston. This is probably due to some slight confusion of names, 
for amongst the Chaplains at that date was one Thurston, whose christian 
name I do not know, but it may have been Zhomas. 

t p. xi. 
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the fact that in these letters names are not mentioned, we 
are at a loss for proof that those named in the Registrar’s 
report are the same individuals referred to by Archbishop 
Parker, Bishop Horne, and Sir Anthony Cooke. These three 
Visitors wrote a joint letter to Sir William Cecil on September 
10, and thus described their doings. After telling him of 
Brewarne’s resignation, which forestalled their intention of 
depriving him, they proceed : 

As for sume of the Society, utterly denying or refusing to acquit their 
duty to the Prince, and to accept the order of Prayer now established, we 
have deprived: and some other frowardly absenting themselves at the time 
and for other demeanours we have suspended, by Decree, from all commo- 


dities of the House, leaving yet sufficient persons of that Society to oversee 
the state of the House.* 


If the wording of the Decree, already given, be borne in 
mind, it will be observed that no mention is made of suspension ; 
only of deprivation. On the following day,Archbishop Parker 
wrote to Sir William Cecil on his own account, and stated that 
“Three fellows we have left there for the necessary preservance 
of the state of the college till the rooms be supplied,” and in a 
postscript we are told: ‘‘ Three contemptuously absent we have 
by decree suspended from all Interest in that House, not pro- 
ceeding yet to the flat sentence of deprivation, upon policy and 
law, and one Recusant is after Michaelmas fully deprived.” 
From the Acts of the Visit we gather that at that date the 
College consisted of Provost, Vice-Provost, six Fellows, an 
“informator puerorum,” the “ostiarius sive hipodidascalus,” 
six conducts or chaplains, four clerks or cantors, and a notary— 
twenty-one in all. As the Visitors do not specifically name 
those they refer to, there is the possibility that those they 
‘suspended ” may be other than the five named by the Regis- 
trar as deprived: “‘ removed and expelled for ever.” I, per- 
sonally, entertain no doubts on the matter, but am willing to 
give Mr. Gee the benefit of any shadow of doubt. It need, 
perhaps, in view of this contemporary confusion, cause us no 
surprise if, of those specifically registered as deprived, only two 
appear amongst his lists of deprived clergy, namely, Durston 
and Pratt. Kirton’s name certainly occurs in the list Mr, Gee 





* Harl. MS. 7047, No. 5. 
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reproduces from Sanders, but he neither seems to recognise him 
as being one of the Fellows of Eton nor to acknowledge his 
claims to be classed amongst the deprived clergy. Strange to 
say, however, no mention whatever is made in his pages of 
either Ashbrooke or Legge. Such an omission might seem 
to require an explanation, only that perhaps we understand 
Mr. Gee’s methods of research. 

While on the subject of Eton College it may be useful to 
draw attention to another circumstance it might be interesting 
to have cleared up. When Mary ascended the throne and 
ejected the clergy who had married during her brother’s reign, 
several Fellows of Eton had to leave the Royal College. 
Amongst those who replaced them were Henry Pauley, Edmund 
Hargatt* and James Bayley, all preferred in 1554, Edward 
Chambers became a Fellow in 1556. It is noticeable that none 
of these, so far as I can find, had preferment in Elizabeth’s 
reign, and Bayley vacated his Fellowship late in 1558, and the 
others in 1559. This is not without significance, and the 
explanation would be instructive, if obtainable. 

These incidents in connection with the history of Eton 
College have been dwelt upon in considerable detail, because 
they emphasise the fact that, if accuracy was apparently unat- 
tainable even at the very date the events referred to were 
occurring, it is no wonder if finality is impossible of attainment 
even with the care and minuteness of modern research. It 
may be noted, moreover, that none of the names given above 
occur in Bridgwater: a proof that the lists of ejected clergy 
compiled but a generation iater than the events, were not— 
and, probably, were not intended to be—exhaustive. Mr. Gee, 
therefore, hurries in advance of his data when he comes 
to the conclusions arrived at by him as to the small number 
of recalcitrants, relying even upon available documentary 
evidence. 

In studying the transactions of the Northern Visitation, 
certain facts assert themselves in a most unmistakeable manner. 
After having worked carefully at ‘volume x.,” and having 
tested the accuracy of Mr. Richard Simpson’s deductions 





* Mr. Gee gives this priest’s name (p. 267) as appearing in Sanders’ list, but 
cannot certainly identify him. Will this help him to give better credence to 
Nicholas Sanders ? 
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gathered from the same document, I have assured myself that 
his summary of it may safely do duty here. 

“ Out of ninety clergymen summoned, twenty-one came and 
took the oath, thirty-six came and refused to swear, seventeen 
were absent without proctors, sixteen were absent with proctors.” 
The sentence that succeeds is a curious commentary on what 
has already been remarked with regard to Bridgwater’s and 
Sanders’ lists, and emphasises any strictures that might be 
made upon Mr. Gee’s methods and conclusions. ‘Yet of the 
thirty-six the lists of Bridgwater and Sanders only contain five 
names ; of the seventeen, four; of the sixteen, seven. If those 
lists are perfect, it proves that the rest were connived at, and 
perhaps retained their livings till their deaths.” * 

At the end of the volume there is an abstract of the number 
of rectors, vicars, and curates who refused to attend the Visita- 
tion when summoned. The numbers are 158 for York Diocese, 
85 for Chester, 36 for Durham, and 35 for Carlisle ; total, 314. 
There is no abstract of the numbers who attended and refused 
the oath. Probably the Visitation was never completed, but 
broken off by the Queen’s letters. The book, however, proves 
that in York Province certainly 370 clergymen—probably 600 
—either refused to swear or would have refused if they had 
been pressed. f 

The recalcitrant clergy proved more numerous and obstinate 
than had been calculated upon, and this unexpected opposition 
caused the Queen to stay the energies of the Visitors; and 
finally, at the end of 1559, to “require” them “ to surcease 
from any further intermeddling therein,” and to send in their 
returns.t 

It must not be forgotten that forty-three livings in the York 
Province appear in ‘volume x.” as vacant. Some of these 
vacancies may be due to death, no doubt; but it is to be sus- 
pected that some of the livings at least had been abandoned 
by their incumbents for conscience’ sake, through fear of the 
consequences of recusancy. Following the same authorities as 
quoted by Mr. Gee, the total number of the clergy throughout 
the Northern Province amounted to 1130. Now of these, 





* Simpson, Life of Campion, p. 197. 
+ Ibid., note 128, p. 523. 
t P. R. O. Dom. Eliz. vii. 79. 
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370 at least—probably 600, as Mr. Simpson surmised—refused 
to swear, which gives a very large percentage of those who 
were Catholic at heart. Taking the lower and certain estimate, 
we have one-third of the clergy of a Province showing their 
determination to uphold the old order. Can it be supposed, 
then, that throughout England only 192 priests were found 
averse to the Royal Supremacy? Had the Northern Visita- 
tion come to a normal conclusion, all the clergy refusing to 
appear would have been sequestered at least, if not deprived, 
for contumacy, but this course was adopted in comparatively 
few cases; and this, just because the operations of the Visitors 
were checked: the whole tenor of their proceedings, as 
revealed to us in “volume x.,” would give the impression that 
they were terribly in earnest over the work that had been set 
them todo. Because the clergy were spared from extremities, 
even though their contumacy might have been held to 
justify recourse to deprivation, they cannot in all fairness be 
classed amongst those who openly submitted to the terms of 
the new Acts. Thus, admitting for the moment, for the sake 
of argument, that somewhere about 200 only in the number of 
the clergy were deprived, it is certainly a suggestio falsi, under 
the circumstances, for any writer to state that they were the 
only ones who showed themselves unwilling to accept Elizabeth’s 
Reformation. This, however, is what Dr. Creighton does when 
he states, without any qualification or limitation, “‘ The number 
of staunch Romanists . . . was very small. The clergy were 
prepared to acquiesce in the change. Oat of 9400 clergy in 
England, only 192 refused the oath of supremacy.”* The 
natural inference is, that all the remainder accepted it. Such 
a statement is false, and put out of court by the evidence 
furnished from the smaller of the two ecclesiastical provinces 
of England alone. How much more misleading is it, then, 
when made to apply to the whole country ? 

From the remains that have been preserved to us, we know 
that the bishops as a body were for going to extremities with 
those who later came to be known as “ recusants.” But Arch- 
bishop Parker acted as a drag upon their impetuosity, and his 
milder and gentler spirit, tempered, too, by a certain cautious 





* Creighton, Queen Elizabeth p. 53. 
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slowness, enjoined upon his episcopal brethren the need for 
greater circumspection than they had up to then exhibited.* 

It remains now to consider, in connection with the proceed- 
ings of the Northern Visitation, how it came to pass that 
stringent measures were not taken with all those who, being 
summoned, and having appeared, fell into the category con- 
templated by the letters patent as obstinate et peremptoric 
recusantes subseribere susceptee religiont. Those who “ flatly 
and roundly refused” were somehow not all deprived: example 
was made of some then and there, but others were put off for 
further consideration, and their cases were adjourned, the 
guilty parties being bound under recognisances to put in an 
appearance when and where called upon. With the summary 
stoppage of the Visitation we lose sight of these recusants in 
most cases; but because their trials did not come to a conclu- 
sion they must not be classed with those who are actually 
known to have submitted to the terms of the Act of Supremacy. 
The number of the recalcitrant proved so large that it gave 
the responsible rulers pause: even so, the exodus of a large 
number, who, seeing what was looming ahead, abandoned their 
charges rather than await the onslaught and its terrifying 
after-effects, thus brought it about, that very shortly after 
the Elizabethan nominees had taken the burdens without the 
sacramental character of the episcopacy on their shoulders, 
they were constrained to admit to the ministry ‘such as came 
from the shop, from the forge, from the wherry, from the loom ” 
and other such “ unskilful” men, as Calfhill, one of the re- 
formers, styled them. 

Another point in the letters patent is worthy of most careful 
attention. Just as Henry had facilitated the acquiescence of 
the monks in the surrender of their houses, by the promise of 
pensions, so did Cecil smooth the way for the retirement of the 
more obstinate by empowering the Visitors to assign to those 
who ceded or resigned their livings, “legitimas congruas et 
competentes pensiones,” a compromise we have already seen 
adopted in the case of Brewarne. This very important clause 
seems to have been overlooked, notwithstanding that the his- 
torian Burnet fully appreciated its drift when he wrote : 


* of. Collier, Ecclesiastical History, ed. 1846, Bk. VI. Pt, II. p. 359. 
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The prudence of reserving pensions for such priests as were turned out 
was much applauded ; since thereby they were kept from extreme want, 
which might have set them on to do mischief ; and by the pension which 
was granted them upon their good behaviour, they were kept under some 
awe, which would not have been otherwise.* 


Many of the remarkable number of resignations which were 
effected at this precise period must without doubt be ascribed 
to the inducement thus held out, but it may be questioned 
whether, on after reflection, these pensions were ever applied 
for or paid, for obvious reasons: the whereabouts of the pen- 
sioners would have had to be known, with the contingent likeli- 
hood of the proffer of the supremacy cath. The bearings of this 
clause will appear later. 

Finally, stress must be laid upon one other special clause of 
the letters patent. The visitors were empowered ad... 
causas deprivationum examinandum, et contra statuta et ordi- 
nationes hujus regni nostri Anglie vel juris ecclesiastiei ordinem 
deprivatos restituendum. In Mary’s reign the bishops de- 
prived a very large number of clergy on account either of 
marriage or defective orders, and their registers attest the 
fact. Their action was declared in the following reign to have 
been irregular, and on the strength of such declaration those 
who had been thus ejected were in many cases restored. The 
episcopal registers (so far as they survive) contain no forma! 
record of the change of incumbent ascribable to this particular 
cause, although we are enabled to trace these “ restorations ” 
from other sources. The Marian appointment was, apparently, 
simply ignored, treated as an incident ; and the nominal incum- 
bent was ousted as a mere trespasser with no rights, the in- 
stitution of the pre-Marian incumbent being considered to have 
held good from the beginning. It is clear that all Protestant 
writers, including Bishop Creighton and Mr. Gee, argue on 
this hypothesis, and ignore the claim of the priests thus put 
out of their livings in Elizabeth’s reign to be ranked amongst 
the deprived. But this purely legal view is not that of the 
historical inquirer. 

The scantiness of our information concerning the results of 
the Visitation of the Province of Canterbury is greatly to be 
regretted. There is one method of endeavouring to supply 





* Burnet, Hist. Ref., ii. p. 801, quoted in Card., D. A., i, p. 217. 
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this defect, and it was snggested many years ago by Mr. 
Simpson. He, too, had observed that the changes in the 
personnel of the clergy seemed to be quite phenomenal during 
the first few years of Elizabeth’s reign, and felt that an ex- 
planation of this ‘‘ movement” amongst incumbents was im- 
perative, and pointed out that a detailed examination of the 
lists of rectors and vicars of the several parishes throughout 
England, such as are usually found for each parish in good 
county histories, would probably furnish a portion at least of 
the information sought.* Difficulties stand in the way even 
here, however ; for in very few cases is it possible to trace an 
incumbent from living to living. To be enabled to do this, an 
apparatus would have to be prepared (for as yet anything of 
the kind is non-existent) on the lines suggested by Mr. Joseph 
Foster in the preface to his Index Ecclesiasticus. For instance, 
there may be found in the parish lists of a given county history 
the record of a resignation or other change, but the cause may 
not perhaps be stated. The incumbent may have resigned, let 
us suppose, for the sake of promotion, but whether that pro- 
motion was to a living in the same county or in another county 
within the limits of the same diocese, or even to a living in 
another diocese, does not appear ; but until such a work as that 
suggested and foreshadowed by Mr. Foster is available, the 
information so needful is well-nigh unattainable. In default 
of such a work, the only course likely to furnish any sort of 
result is the detailed examination of printed books or manu- 
scripts likely to throw light on this obscure and tangled subject. 
This I undertook, though the task has entailed the consultation 
of hundreds, nay, even thousands of volumes. And yet my 
results are neither final nor complete, for only thirty English 
counties of the Canterbury Province are represented, and some 
even of those in a fragmentary and imperfect manner. Yet my 
notes include references to over 700 livings, and represent in all 
probability over 1800 preferments or presentations to vacancies 
occurring between 1558 and 1580, the majority of these falling 
between the years 1558 and 1565, concerning all of which 
precise and detailed information is wanting. But the saliert 
feature is this, that the vacancies during the first seven years 





* Simpson, Life of Campion, note 138, p. 523 
[No. 34 of Fourth Series. | Y 
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exceed in number those of the fifteen years next following. 
This is, as Mr. Simpson says, ‘“‘ phenomenal,” and demands an 
explanation which is not forthcoming in Mr. Gee’s pages. On 
consulting my lists, confining myself to the period covered by 
Mr. Gee’s inquiry, it appears that many of the changes are due 
to recorded deprivations, of which thirty-nine are not referred 
to by Mr. Gee in his book, Had the years from 1565 onwards 
been included, this number could be considerably increased. 
Again, over fifty changes represent the restoration of Edwardian 
clergy ; their Marian successors, with two exceptions, disappear- 
ing entirely. The number of resignations during the period in 
question are so many and so frequent that there must be some 
reason for them other than that of promotion, more especially 
as the only changes which find a place in my notes are precisely 
of those incumbents whom I have not been able hitherto ‘to 
trace as being subsequently in the enjoyment of any other 
living. 

I propose to deal with one county, not included in the thirty 
previously referred to, somewhat more in detail, in order to 
furnish a sample of what ought to be done for each county in 
England and Wales. Somersetshire has been selected for this 
particular investigation : (1) Because, being fairly remote from 
London, it had not been drawn into the vortex of unrest to 
the same extent as many of the other counties situated nearer 
to the centre of the nation’s life. (2) Because the “ Somerset 
Incumbents,” edited a few years ago by the Rev. F. W. Weaver, 
M.A., from the Hugo MSS. in the British Museum, is, as 
befits a model of what such a book should be, a valuable help 
in an inquiry of this kind. As, however, the Hugo transcripts 
have never been collated with the original registers, further 
information may even yet be forthcoming than is afforded in 
the “Somerset Incumbents.” (3) Because the episcopate of 
Gilbert Berkeley, the first Elizabethan Bishop of Bath and 
Wells, more or less exactly covers the period during which the 
country was engaged in finally settling down to acquiescence 
in the new order. (4) Because the limits of the diocese of 
Bath and Wells are coterminous with those of the county 
selected. 

At the commencement of Elizabeth’s reign the diocese of 
Bath and Wells comprised 382 parishes, 189 being in the 
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Archdeaconry of Wells, 60 in that of Bath, and 133 in that of 
Taunton. Some 125 chapels and chauntries had been sup- 
pressed or annexed to various livings, and are therefore not 
taken into account in this summary, as presentations to them 
had ceased to be made in or about 1548, The number of 
livings for which provision of pastors had to be made was, 
therefore, 382. Bishop Berkeley’s register,* covering the 
period from April 26, 1560 to October 28, 1581, contains 
623 entries, of which all but thirteen are institutions to vacant 
livings. During these twenty-two years there were, therefore, 
610 vacancies provided for. For purposes of comparison, an 
average of yearly institutions may be taken from the register 
of another episcopate covering a somewhat equal period of time, 
but one not marked by such unrest. Bishop John Clerk pre- 
sided over the See for eighteen years, from 1523 to 1541. To 
make the comparison fair, institutions to chapels and chantries 
afterwards suppressed are not taken into account. Only those 
institutions are included which were made to any of the 382 
parishes as existing in 1560. Bishop Clerk’s register records 235 
such institutions, giving an average of thirteen a year. During 
the eight months from the opening of Bishop Berkeley’s register 
to the end of 1560, there were thirty institutions, or at the rate 
of forty-five for one year. In 1561 are recorded thirty-two, 
and there is a rise to thirty-nine in 1562. A drop to twenty 
in 1563 is a prelude to a rise to thirty-two in 1564 and 1570, 
thirty-six in 1572, and thirty-four in 1574 and 1577, while 
during the intervening years the average keeps well above 
twenty. What is the explanation? How is so marked 
a difference as exists between Bishop Clerk’s yearly average of 
thirteen institutions and Bishop Berkeley’s of twenty-seven to 
be accounted for ? 

Daring Mary’s she*t reign, Gilbert Bourne, who occupied 
the great western See of Bath and Wells, ably seconded his 
voyal mistress’s earnest desire of purifying the Church in 
England of the scandals that had clouded it during its sever- 
ance from Rome, and during his incumbency deprived no 
fewer than seventy-one of the clergy of his diocese, the reasons 
that called for such a drastic measure resting, of course, on 





* of. Harl. MS. 6967, for Hutton’s transcript 
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canonical grounds—defect of orders, or the having gone through 
a form of marriage. Of these seventy-one, three were insti- 
tuted to other livings in the diocese during the same reign, 
probably on the repudiation of their so-called wives, and re- 
pentance and penance done for scandal given. ‘The registers 
of the Marian bishops exhibit no inconsiderable number of 
such cases. In the case of the three above mentioned, a reflection 
is cast on their sincerity or the permanence of their resolutions 
of amendment, inasmuch as they retained their livings after 
Mary’s death. Of the remaining sixty-eight, forty-nine disappear 
from view altogether: they may have passed the remainder of 
their lives as laymen: some may have died in the interim: 
others, again, may have found preferment in other dioceses : they 
pass from this inquiry. The remaining nineteen were either 
restored to their old livings or inducted into others shortly 
after Elizabeth’s accession, As no notice has been taken by 
Mr. Gee of those priests who were ejected without process as 
being in the place of those ‘‘ unlawfully ” deprived in Mary’s 
reign, it is desirable to put the names of such as so suffered in 
the diocese of Bath and Wells on record. No date appears to 
be given in the diocesan registers for their dimission nor for 
the readmission of their predecessor-successors. It is to be 
noted that the last on the list, Andrew Jeffreys, was preferred 
to Tolland in 1566, and this living he held till his death in 
1597, and also that of Ile Brewers from 1567 to 1576, Some 
six or seven years of poverty must have broken down his re- 
sistance ; but on the same principle which Mr. Gee adopts of 
practically ear-marking as a Protestant any priest who con- 
formed even for a time, the acceptance at a later date of a 
living in the Established Church should not debar Jeffreys 
irom ranking as a deprivatus at the commencement of the reign. 
Bat it is not a matter worth insisting on, being of no practical 
importance—except for Andrew Jeffreys. 

It is right, under the peculiar conditions we are discussing, 
to give a list of resignations which, taking effect, all further 
trace of the resignee vanishes. Although the end of the year 
1564 is an unwarrantable limit of time to set, as ending the 
Papal sympathies of the retiring clergy, yet for purposes of 
discussion it is here adopted. In Bath and Wells diocese, during 
that time, twenty-five drop out of the ranks of the incumbents. 
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List of Priests replacing Clergy Deprived in Mary’s Reign, in the 
Diocese of Bath and Wells, and ousted by the same, in and 
after 1559. , 








a Catholic Incumbent. Living. coke 
1554. 
May 20. | John Whyte. Norton Fitzwarren. | Tho. Genyngs. 
May 29. | Hugh Sydenham, LL.B. | Curry Malet. John Welshe. 
May 30. | John Martyn, B.A. Somerton. Will. Roberts.* 
June 11. | Tho. Elyatt, B.A. Chafcombe. John Clawsie. 
June 16. | Tho. Frostie. Camely. Will. Tybbott. 
July 17. | Will. Crispe. N. Barrow. Ric. Smyth. 
July 30. | Will. Harryngton. Marston Bigot. Reginald Worthy. 
1556. 
July 4. | John Slade, M.A. Stogumber. Edw, Loketon.+ 
1558. 
-April 27. | Will. Abbott. Kingweston. Ralph Lawes.} 
1562. 
Nov. 18. | Barthol. Coode. Overstowey. John Lambert.§ 
1558. 
April 25. | Andrew Jeffreys. N. Petherton. John Williams, alias 
Rose. 

















It may, however, be said, without much danger of overstating 
the case, that up to the end of 1570 nine-tenths of the resig- 
nations might be ascribed to the same cause. During the period 
1565-70, twenty; and during the next eight years, that is, 
to the end of the twentieth year of Elizabeth’s reign, thirty 
resignations took effect, and in none of these fifty cases is 
there any indication given of further promotion. The religious 
bias of the latter thirty clergymen is, of course, much more 
doubtful. And yet it may be that some of them in their old 
age, desirous of making their peace with the Church they had 
deserted—many, perhaps, wanting in moral backbone, had but 
“waited for a day,” as the phrase went—gave up their prefer- 
ments. It is obvious that, for want of precise knowledge as to 
the motives of individuals, such a supposition cannot be insisted 
on; but it is equally obvious that, so long as livings continued 
to be held by canonically ordained priests, there was room for 





* Also spelt Rodberd. 

+ ‘Possessionem amissam recuperavit.” N.B. Jas. Bonde, 8.T.B., imme-' 
diately followed Loketon in 1554, and resigned in 1556. 

+ Hugh Tinte succeeded Lawes in 1554, resigning in 1558. 

§ John Lambert resigned in 1562, and re-entered in 1563 on Coode’s depriva- 
tion; B. C. may, however, be included in the above list. 
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the workings of conscience and remorse and the consequent 
desire for reconciliation with the old faith; and, therefore, 
under the circumstances now engaging our attention, such 
clergy as were true priests cannot all be ticketed for certainty 
for all time as Protestanis. 

Those who were certainly or almost certainly Papists, and 
resigned their livings for that specific reason, were the 





following : 








Date of Institution. Incumbent. Living. Date of Resignation. * 
1543. Oct. 3. Roger Edgeworth, | St.Cuthbert’s,Wells. | 1559-60. Mar. 22. 
8.T.P. 
1558. Nov. 25. | Geo. Carew. Kelston. 1560. May 28. + 
1554, Aug. 14. | John Crybbe. Keinton Mandeville. | 1560. Aug. 13. 
Will. Daniel. Ashill. 1560. Aug. 13.§ 
Hugh Portie. Axbridge. 1560. Sept. 25.|| 
(?) T Combhay. 1560. Nov. 12. 
John Smith. Weston in Gordano. | 1561. Feb. 3.** 
Will. Jennison. Stowey. 1561. Mar. 21.7+ 
John Cottell. Pitney Lorty. 1561. July 19.t¢ 
1559. June 6. Tho. Hynd. E. Pennard. 1561. Sept. 4. 
1560. Sept. 11. | Tho. Lenge. Overstowey. 1561. Sept. 29. 
John Busshoppe. Horsington. 1561. Oct. 14. 
1546 (?) Feb.23. | Rob. Elyatt. Marston Magna. 1561. Nov. 19. 
Nic. Daniel. Halse. 1562. July 24. 
1555. May 20. Tho. Chameron, | Croscombe. 1562. Sept. 3. 
8.T.B. 
1558, April 29. | John Toller. Pylle. 1562. Oct. 3. 
1545. April 21. | Stephen Dampier. | Penselwood. 1562. Oct. 22.8§ 
1561. Aug. 16. | Tho. Carwarden. Corston. 1563. Feb. 21,(\ 
1560. Sept. 25. | Will. Benet. Axbridge. 1563. May 26.917 
1561. Oct. 1. Edw. Knight. Wolverton. 1563. Dec. 2. 
1562, Nov. 23. | Phil. Nichol. Rimpton. 1564, June 22. 
Tho. Philippes. Frome Selwood. 1564. July{10. 














* In every instance where a definite date of resignation, &c., is given, this 
refers to the date of institution of the next incumbent. 
therefore, have occurred some months previously. 

+ Probably resigned Mells also at the same date. 


The vacancy may, 


~ Succeeded an incumbent deprived. 

§ Succeeded Armstrong, inducted in 1554. A W. Daniel was the same day 
inducted to Ubley. 

|| Succeeded D. Myllet, inducted in 1543. 

“| After Thos. Watchet, inducted in 1513, if it be not T. W. himself. 

** After Ric. Baker, inducted in 1554. 

tt After John Haddemy, inducted in 1533. 

t} After John Atwel, inducted in 1531. 

§§ A Stephen Dampier is said to have died at Rimpton before June 3, 1558. 
Can these be the same person ? 

\\|| Also held the living of Burnet, where he was deprived at the same time. 

1 A Will. Benet was instituted to Middle Chinnock on June 14, 1563, after 
the deprivation of Will. Good. Are these the same person ? 
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In the following list of incumbents who resigned their livings 
up to and including the year 1570 without receiving further 
recorded promotion, it is to be observed that Catholic sympa- 
thies as the impelling motive for retirement are to be less 
suspected, the later the date of each individual institution ; for 
after 1566, when the Puritan element really began to assert its 
influence, the presumption that the inducted or resigning clergy 
might perhaps be reformers increases. Especially, of course, 
would this be the case as regards ingoing clergy. The list is 
put forward simply as a warning that the burthen lies with 
others than ourselves of proving that these particular men did 
not resign on account of their leanings towards Rome, but 
there is no intention of hereby claiming them as Catholics. 
The evidence we possess—or rather which we are in want of — 
would not warrant us in so doing. But neither would it 
warrant others (Mr. Gee, for instance), in the face of the great 
unrest of the period, in claiming all below mentioned as Pro- 
testants on the inadequate evidence of their having held a 
living. The mere holding of a living, although it may furnish 
a strong presumption, is not, at the particular period we are 











| 
| Date of Institution. | Incumbent. Living. Date of Resignation. | 
2 John Croker, Pilton. 1565. June 2. 
2 Lewis ap Rice. Langridge. 1565, June 18, 
1541. June 1, Nich. Walker. N. Cadbury. 1565, July 20. 
1530. Mar. 27. | John Lawrence, B.A.| Almsford. 1565. Oct. 24. 
1565. Dec. 4. Leonard Stafford, | E. Camel. 1566. May 13. 
LL.B. 
? after 1560. Ric. Biys alias Syl- | Ashill. 1566. May 16. 
vester. 
1563. Feb. 22. | Peter Prynter. Corston. 1566. Aug. 1. 
1562. John Cantlowe. Westbury. 1566. Sept. 7. 
1560. Oct. 10. Hy. Adams. Twerton. 1566. Sept. 25. 
1565. July 11. Steph. Brytten. Priston. 1566. Nov. 19. 
1566. Oct. 27. | Ant. Higgins. Clevedon. 1567. Aug. 20. 
1563. April 10. | Peter Panchard. Milton Clevedon. 1567. Sept. 3.* 
1558. Nov. 8. John Pawlet. Hinton 8. George. 1568. June 4.t 
2 Will. Butcher. W. Harptree. 1569. Feb. 3. 
1562. May 6. Hugh Bagwell, B.A. | Bawdryp. 1569. April 16. 
1566. Mar. 19. | Walter Chubb. Chilthorne Dormer, | 1569. Nov. 2. 
1564. July 12. | Arthur Sawle. Ubley. 1570. May 4. 
1568. Sept. 3. Peter Howel. Clapton. 1570. June 9. 

















* Held Ninehead till 1570. 
+ Was instituted to Seavington on the same day as to Hinton St. George, 
but no date of exit from the former living appears. 
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discussing, a proof that the incumbent was a Protestant, with- 
out the support of further evidence; such, for example, as his 
death in office, his translation to another living, or some action 
on his part which could leave no room for doubt as to the side 
which secured his adhesion. Such proof is, up to the present 
moment, wanting as regards the beforementioned, and they 
ought not, therefore, to be classed as reformers. 

The great unrest of this period of constant religious changes 
shows itself in a remarkable way in the diocesan registers. 
Taken as a whole, the institutions of the clergy were fairly 
accurately and regularly kept during a long period preceding 
the upheaval of the various alternations caused by the advance 
or recoil of the wave of reformation. When some fixity had 
at length been reached, order and regularity in the keeping of 
the registers is again more or less apparent. But during a 
considerable portion of the sixteenth century little short of 
chaos reigned over the pages of diocesan records. 

The reasons for such a condition of things are perhaps 
rather hard to seek on account of their multiplicity and com- 
plexity. But there is one that has forced its possibility on my 
mind, which a natural hesitancy would have restrained me 
from putting into print now had not Professor F. W. Maitland 
indicated it in a recent number of the Fortnightly Review.* He 
SAYS : 

It is generally known, and Mr. Pike has noted [in the important preface 
to his Constitutional History of the House of Lords] that, just at the critical 
time, a mysterious silence falls upon the official journal of the House of 
Lords. I do not wish to be uncharitable to Cecil and Bacon, but cannot 
help remarking that had Bonner, or any of his fellows, wished to give 


proof that the Act of Supremacy was carried against the voices of the 
Bishops, there would have been no official document ready to hand. 


Certainly the personal characters of the Elizabethan bishops do 
not stand so high as to remove them from suspicion of cap- 
ability to descend to similar measures at need; and in the 
presence of the difficulties confronting them on all sides, it 
might have been judged good policy to secure a discreet silence 
about some of their appointments, &c., should the evidence of 
their records come to be invoked. Except on some such hypo- 





* Dec. 1899 p. 930. 
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thesis, it is hard to account for so general a prevalence of these 
suspicious phenomena at a critical juncture. 

We may, however, be able to learn something from what 
these registers and lists do not say, as well as from what they 
do chronicle. Silence may sometimes speak more eloquently 
than words. 

I have noted seventy-four vacations of livings during the 
first fifteen years of Hlizabeth’s reign, in no one of which is 
any reason indicated for such retirement. Of these seventy- 
four, I will put aside thirty on the score that they entered 
on their livings after Elizabeth’s accession. And yet, on 
the other hand, judging from the dates of their induction, 
thirteen of these might very well have been genuine priests. 
What, however, of the other forty-four * who were all inducted 
in Mary’s reign—nineteen ¢ of them, indeed, after the depri- 
vation of their immediate predecessors ? Unless proof positive 
to the contrary be forthcoming, the presumptions are strongly 
in favour of their having been sound Catholics ; and that, just 
in the same way as those who had been deprived under Mary 
were restored without any legal process, as we have already 
seen, so these forty-four, so many of whom had taken the place 
of deprived clergy, were simply ejected on Elizabeth’s acces- 
sion, as unlawful possessors, without any legal forms of depri- 
vation. Yet another feature presents itself in this list. In 
thirty-three cases, not only is no reason given for the vacation 
of a living, but the date of institution of the successors of those 
so vacating is wanting. Of course, it is to be understood that 
in all these cases the names of the incumbents so resigning do 
not reappear in the registers. The probabilities, therefore, 
favour the supposition that these clergymen left their livings 
without going through any formal process of resignation; in 
plain terms, they abandoned their charges. Their nominal 





* Rob. Lowgche, Laur. Tucker, Chris. Wylson, John Headge, Will. Melford, 
John Symes, 8.T.B., Giles Caple, M.A., Will. Mollant, Will. Wanseglosse, John 
Dove, Tho. Allen alias Parker, Ric. Langley, Nic. Rogers, Ric. Baker, B.A., 
Rob. Welchman, Bernard Edward, Ric. Mychell, Chris. Pytman, Ric. Mitchel, 
Will. Fynch, Tho. Medeus, Will. Goode, John Hoskins, John Bathon, Laur. 
Newton, John Fitzjames, John Snowe, Tho. Adderley, Tho. Pryn, John Butler 
Hy. Towsend, Will. Armestrong, Will. Gefferey, LL.D., Ralph Laiose, John 
Brocke, John Battyn, Roger Wymber, Ric. Kyle, Will. Wrigglesworth, John 
Dangar, Ric. Marten, Hy. Banks, John Pawlet, Tho. Williams. 

+ The first nineteen on the above list. 
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successors (concerning whom we only know the dates and 
reasons for their vacation of the cures) were, in all likelihood, 
appointed ad interim as caretakers (the livings being at the 
moment not legally vacant) till such time as the lawful incum- 
bents should endeavour to oust them, when they could have 
been proceeded against by ordinary process of law. Many 
reasons, only too well known, would co-operate against their 
so exposing themselves to the tender mercies of Bishop Berkeley. 
“Tt was in consequence of the vacancies thus made that tha 
bishops had to fill the livings with ‘ carpenters, blacksmiths, 
and uneducated men of every mechanic art,’” * who were thus 
left in undisturbed and undisputed possession for the term of 
their natural lives, or till they got hold of something better, or 
possibly fell foul of the royal “ proceedings in matters of 
religion.” 

Connected with the elastic question of uncertain vacations, 
there is another which may be classified under the generic term 
of gaps. As has been already pointed out, these lacune in 
the records of institutions to livings are of too frequent occur- 
rence at this precise period to be passed over as of little or no 
consequence. The diocese of Bath and Wells offers no excep- 
tion to this unfortunate lack of information just at the very 
period when it could be wished that documentary evidence 
should be as complete as possible. The lacune in its registers 
with which we may legitimately deal number ninety-one, 
divisible into two separate categories, including forty and 
fifty-one cases respectively. 

It is a matter of common knowledge that the average length 
of life was shorter in Tudor times than it is now, and was, 
indeed, considerably under sixty years. But for our purpose 
let us fix it at that figure. It is safe, then, to say that, allow- 
ing for exceptional cases of course, no incumbency would 
exceed a stretch of thirty-five years. In fact, taking thirty 
cases at haphazard from the registers, all belonging to the 
period being dealt with, and selecting only those who died 
incumbents and followed others who also died in the enjoyment 
of their livings, the average tenure works out at 12°3 years. 
The limit of thirty-five years here suggested is, therefore, a 





* Simpson, Life of Campion, ncte 138, p. 523. 
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generous one. The first category of lacunze comprises the cases 
in which the last incumbents registered hefore Elizabeth’s 
accession were inducted thirty-five or more years before that 
event, that is, before 1523. The second list contains those who 
were inducted in and after 1523 up to Mary’s accession, only 
three, indeed, acquiring benefices so late as during Edward’s 
reign. The point of contention is this. These ninety-one 
institutions have no assignable cause for termination, either by 
resignation, deprivation, death, or otherwise. They are simply 
followed by the next institution or cause of vacation in 
Elizabeth’s reign. 

To each of the livings in the first category* to which the 
previous institutions were made before 1523, it is almost physi- 
cally and morally certain that another institution must have 
been made before 1559. When did this take place, and, more 
important still, when and for what reason did it terminate ? 

Again, as regards the same section, the recorded successors in 
eight cases} were appointed (or vacated) between 1559 and the end 
of 1564,and in ten other cases} between the beginning of 1565 and 
the end of 1569. In default of proof to the contrary, there is no 
reason for supposing the previous vacations or resignations would 
have taken place but for the religious upheaval of the period; and 
further, till proof to the contrary is forthcoming, the holders of 
livings, whoever they were, should in all fairness be considered 
(up to 1559) to be in sympathy with the settlement as it was 
when they were holding office ; z.c., they were Catholics. 

The second section, comprising fifty-one names,§ is also 





_* Alford, Barwick, Charlton Mackerell, Brimpton, Chiselborough, Compton 
Episcopi, Dunkerton, Foxcot, Hazelbury, Laverton, Milborn Port, Montacute, 
Muchelney, Norton St. Philip, Nunney, Pendomer, N. Perrott, Pilton, Sock, 
Standerweek, Tintinhull, Westbury, Batheaston, Badialton, W. Bagburrow, 
Brushford, Chipstable, Crocombe, Cutcombe, Elworthy, Exton, Kilve, King- 
stone, Nettlecombe, Otterhampton, Selworthy, Stoke Perrow, Whitelackington, 
Over Stowey, Blagdon. 

+ Incumbents of Laverton, Montacute, Standerweek, Westbury, W. Bag- 
burrow, Kilve, Whitelackington, Over Stowey. 

~ Incumbents of Dunkerton. Norton St. Philip, Nunney, N. Perrott, Pilton 
Sock, Tintinhull, Batheaston, Nettlecombe, Otterhampton. . 

§ Incumbents of Binegar, Blackford, E. Brent, Breane, Farley Hungerford, 
E. Chinock, Frome Selwood, Henstridge, Kilmington, Maperton, Orchardleigh, 
Pitney Lorty, Poyntington, Spartegrave, Stoke Gifford, Stowell, Wanstrow, 
Weston Zoyland, Whatley, Worle, Backwell (R.), Backwell (V.), Bath Hampton, 
Clutton, Easton in Gordano, W. Harptree, Newton St. Loe, Staunton Prior, 
N. Stoke, S. Stoke, Winford, Yatton, Angersleigh, Bridgwater, Cannington, 
Charlinch, Chilton, Dulverton, Earnshill, Gotehurste, Heathfield, Holford, 
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deserving of attention. The gaps in several instances cover 
so long a period of time as to necessitate the presumption of at 
least one intermediate institution. But on the assumption that 
all the fifty-one clergymen concerned could possibly have held 
their livings from the dates of their respective institutions up 
to Elizabeth’s accession, it is remarkable that vacancies occur 
from 1559 to the end of 1564 in twelve cases,* of which one 
is attributed to deprivationt and four are due to death. Six 
vacations took place between 1565 and the end of 1569,{ four 
of them attributable to death. Putting eight instances on one 
side, as possibly representing the deaths of the individuals about 
whom we would know more, there remain ten cases, or, with- 
out the undoubted deprivation of Whytyng or some unknown 
successor, nine distinct cases which, till it is conclusively proved 
otherwise, we are surely entitled to classify as resignations or 
abandonments of livings by Catholic priests. 

Nor ought we to overlook the names of twenty rectors and 
vicars§ instituted in Mary’s reign, and eleven|| more instituted 








Lambrook, Oake, Puckington, E. Quantoxhead, Sampford Bret, Seaburrow, 
Thorne Falcon, Thurloxton, Treburrow. 

* At E. Brent, Farley Hungerford, Frome Selwood, Pitney Lorty, Sparte- 
grave, Stowell, Whatley, Easton in Gordano, N. Stoke, Charlinch, Chilton, 
Sampford Bret. 

+ John Whytyng or his successor, whoever he was, who was deprived in 
1562. 

- { At Bathampton, W. Harptree, Backwell (V.), Dulverton, Gotehurste, Thorn 
alcon. 

A valuable return of vacant livings, undated, but conjectured on good 
grounds to have been compiled 1565, fits in very well with the other data we 
possess. From this return it appears that Bath Hampton was vacated about 
1561, where in the registers a gap occurs from 1527 to 1566; Bridgewater 
became vacant about 1560, whereas the registers show a gap from 1528 to 
1571; Occhardle‘gh must have been vacant since 1535 propter exilitatem ; 
Pawlett was vacated in 1555 or 1556; and Minehead about 1560; in the latter 
case, however, there are recorded institutions in both 1561 and 1562. Cf. 
P.R.O. Dom. Eliz. Add. xii. 108. 

§ Chris. Pytman (V. Ile Abbots) ; Edw. Haydon (R. Litton) ; Chris. Wylson 
(V. Pawlett) ; Rob. Gale (V. Stoke Trister) ; Will. Wyther (R. Butleigh) ; Will. 
Mollant (R. Chelvey); Tho. Ediar (R. Milton Clevedon); John Simons (V. 
Wellow) ; Rob. Huchyn, B.A. (R. Wheathill); Giles Saintbarbe (V. Chilton 
Canteloe) ; Will. Goolle (V. Cheddar); Jas. Swinerton (V. Elme); Tho. 
Densel (V. Badgworth) ; Tho. Williams (R. Holton) ; John Carslegh (V. Wed- 
more) ; Ric. Orell (V. Bedminster) ; John Fitzjames (V. Chew Magna); Hy. 
Weale (V. Corston) ; Ric. Kyle (V. Hatch Beauchamp); Will. Wrigglesworth, 
B.A. (V. Hawkridge). 


|| Rob. Traske (V, Evercreech) ; Will. Grene (R. Bratton) ; John Forde (V. 


Cheddar) ; John Strowde (V. Compton Dundon) ; John Britton (V. Croscombe) ; 
Rob. Hill (V. Elme) ; Rob. Hawkyns (V. Hardington-Mandeville) ; Walt. Bowet 
(R. Hardington); Edw. Benett (V. Milton Clevedon) ; John Blackhall (V. 
Murlinch) ; Rawlin Radnor (V. Sutton Bingham). 
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in and after 1559, for whose respective vacations of livings no 
date has been hitherto assigned. Of these thirty-one incum- 
bents, it is not extravagant to assume that ten or twelve at the 
very least gave up their preferments by reason of their inability 
to accept Elizabeth’s interpretation of religion, for there is a 
certain significance in the fact that Pytman, Haydon, Wylson, 
Gale, Wyther and Mollant succeeded men deprived by Bourne, 
while it is noticeable that Carslegh was superseded as early 
as in 1559; Saintbarbe in 1560; Ediar, Pytman, Swinerton, 
Weale and Kyle in 1561, which year, it may be remembered, 
was one which witnessed considerable episcopal activity ; 
Huchyn in 1562; Densel in 1563; while Wylson, Simons, 
Goolle, Williams, Mollant and Fitzjames all disappeared before 
1570. Even as regards those collated to livings in Elizabeth’s 
reign, three, if not four, were almost certainly Catholic priests ; 
and, notwithstanding the temporary acquiescence necessary for 
the acceptance of a living, might have retired through incom- 
patibility of religious conviction, for Traske and Radnor were 
replaced in 1561, Benet went in 1563, and was followed by 
Hill in 1565. 

It is really impossible to follow Mr. Gee, either as to the 
results of his inquiries or the methods by which he attained 
those results as regards those actually known to have been 
deprived. He more or less scouts Sanders’ and Bridgewater’s 
lists, and sums up thus on the whole controversy: “We 
submit, therefore, that, in face of all this combined evidence 
from official returns, in addition to the argument from the 
silence of contemporary writers, the assertion of any extensive 
resignation for conscience’ sake must be finally abandoned.”* 
And he further records his conviction that: “On a review 
of the whole evidence it is impossible to conclude that many 
more than 200 were deprived within the period contemplated 
(1558—64).” f 

As an answer to these two statements, which are, indeed, an 
index to the volume, it may be well briefly to sum up the 
points which have here been collected. In the first place, the 
limits of time that Mr. Gee chose to select for his inquiry 





* Gee, Elizabethan Clergy, p. 245. 
+ Ibid. p. 251. 
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prove untenable and, indeed, impossible, when once we turn to 
contemporary evidence. It is trne that the reticence of Catholic 
writers of the period may be pointed to, but an obvious and 
adequate explanation is to be found in the reserve and caution 
which enshrouded the movements of a clergy working by stealth 
and in secret. But Mr. Gee's reliance on the “ silence of con- 
temporary writers” must be taken as a catachrestic reference 
to the many expressions of opinion quoted in the former 
article as enunciated by well-informed responsible persons 
living at the very time and amongst the very people they were 
writing about. 

My notes being confessedly incomplete, it might seem rash 
to attempt to confute by their means Mr. Gee’s apparently well- 
ordered and carefully marshalled statistics. But I must put it 
on record that, fragmentary as they are, they furnish, out of a 
portion of the South Province alone, the names of thirty-nine 
priests deprived before 1565 not mentioned by Mr. Gee, while 
many more might be added of those deprived after that date 
for their papal sympathies, as is categorically stated. The 
diocese of Bath and Wells provides Mr. Gee with thirty-one— 
surely a large proportion out of one diocese towards his grand 
total of 200; and yet I am enabled to add the names or per- 
sonalities of eleven more.* Out of a portion of the Southern 
Province I have also collected the names of fifty-four priests 
ousted after Elizabeth’s accession by men whom they had re- 
placed in the previous reign, making with the ten already 
given for Somerset, sixty-four priests actually, if not technically 
and legally, deprived. 

The resignations so remarkably numerous between 1559-61 
all point the same way: to an exodus inexplicable upon any 
other ground than that of dissatisfaction with the new religion 





* These may be gathered out of Harl. MS. 6967. John Whytyng (V. East 
Brent). Mr. Gee makes a reference to one deprived here, as Rob. Richards. 
Bartholomew Coode (V. Overstowey), Thos. Carwarden (R. Burnet), Tho. 
Williams (?) (V. Minehead), predecessor of Thos. Kingman (V. Yatton), 
predecessor of Griffin Williams (Preb. of Combe VIII) . . . Holland (Preb. 
Combe IX.), Edmund Edwards (Preb. Combe IX.), predecessor of John Pratt 
(Preb. S. Decuman’s), and Prebendaries of Combe IV. and Combe VI. 

To these names may be added provisionally Ric. Huys (ef. Le Neve), 
unnamed Incumbent of Hospital of 8. Nicholas, Bath (ef. Lansd. MS. 443). 
Rob. Skerton, Rob. Bysse, Edw. Haydon, Fras, Mallett, who were apparently 
deprived, but definite details are up to the present wanting. Mr. Gee does 
not appear to have considered their claims. 
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then being introduced. The cases of unexplained vacations, or 
where the successions of incumbents are not clear, amount in 
some thirty counties to 1750; nor are those instances believed 
to exhaust the real total. A classification of these instances 
after the method according to which an attempt has here been 
made for the single diocese of Bath and Wells might be found 
to reveal some interesting results. Attention, however, is here 
called to the fact that, whereas the diocese of Bath and Wells 
comprised 382 parishes in 1560, it is significant that just at 
that period mystery and uncertainty as to succession should be 
met with in about half the parishes of the diocese. This is 
certainly so remarkable a fact as to warn any inquirer from 
coming to too hasty a conclusion as to the general conformity 
of the diocese to the new religion, till a satisfactory explana- 
tion of these lacune in our information is forthcoming. Nor 
is there any reason to suggest that the case of Bath and Wells 
is in any degree abnormal. On the contrary, it may be taken 
as a not unfair sample of what may be found in most of the 
dioceses of England—at least, so far as I have been able to 
test their records. Moreover, the inadequate presentment 
offered by Mr. Gee of the results of a particular Visitation 
(that of Eton College) suffices to put his book out of court as 
a serious effort to solve the difficulties surrounding any inquiry 
as to the number and fate of the recalcitrants to Elizabeth’s 
settlement of religion. 

The question of the latent catholicism to be found in the 
Universities, especially that of Oxford, is too wide and com- 
plicated to be more than touched upon in this already lengthy 
paper; but although Mr. Gee puts on one side the possibility 
of the existence of Catholics in the Universities, merely by the 
operation of the Act for securing the acceptance of the royal 
supremacy, Archbishop Parker, who surely may be credited 
with knowing the exact state of affairs, wrote, in conjunction 
with Bishop Grindall, as late as April 16, 1568, to inform 
Cecil that they had removed “ out of both Universities divers 
stubborn papists and head adversaries of God’s true religion to 
the number of forty and more.”* They further remarked 
that this denial of the supremacy “after so long time” “ pre- 





* Lansd. MS. 10, No. 48: ef. also Parker’s Correspondence, letter cclxiv. 
p. 343. 
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judiced” or cast reflections upon the thoroughness of their 
former action. It hurt their pride to find their authority so 
defied. Even this somewhat wholesale cleansing of the 
Universities did not secure the results they hoped to attain, 
for we read that William Wyot was imprisoned in 1570, for 
refusing to declare what Papists he knew to be in Exeter College, 
Oxon,* and Strype reports that at the Visitation of 1578-9, 
in Exeter College “of eighty were found but four obedient 
subjects ; all the rest secret or open Roman affectionaries . . . 
they were chiefly such as came out of the western parts where 
popery greatly prevailed, and the gentry bred up in that 
religion.” ¢ It is clear from this instance alone that the oath 
test was not sufficient to eradicate the old faith from Oxford 
University, even after twenty years of endeavour. Corrobora- 
tive evidence might be multiplied without much trouble, but 
is unnecessary: Strype’s statement, however, is valuable in 
another way, for it strengthens the contention of this paper as 
regards the condition of the western see of Bath and Wells. 
If Somerset and Devon were marked as spots “‘ where popery 
greatly prevailed and the gentry bred up in that religion,” 
there must have been an adequate number of Catholic priests 
labouring in those parts to secure such results. 

The object of this paper will have been attained if it has 
succeeded in casting a doubt, based upon documentary evidence 
and the theory of probabilities, on the impossible conclusion 
that has for so long done duty as veracious history. The 
bishops almost to a man complained that popery was rampant 
in their dioceses, and that priests lurking in corners reduced 
the people from their allegiance, and yet we are asked to believe 
that this was the work of less than, or about, 200 clergy who 
had been ejected from their livings for conscience’ sake. It 
is notorious that many priests were from the first days of 
Elizabeth's reign kept in durance, while others, being under 
surveillance, could do little or nothing towards such a propa- 
ganda, and others again had—in no small numbers—fled across 
the seas. Even at a generous estimate therefore, if Camden’s 
numbers are to be accepted, 150 would represent the sum 
total of the disaffected clergy who, still at large, were working 





* Gutch: Register of Exeter Coll. Oxon, ii. p. 169. 
+ Ibid. pref. pp. xix.-xx. 
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active mischief (as the reformers would consider it) amongst 
the Queen’s lieges. In all sober earnest, could so small a 
number, scattered over the whole country, have effected such 
results as were confessedly attained ? 

After a due consideration of all the facts available, and 
balancing the probabilities, I venture to say that Mr. Simpson 
came nearest the mark when he asserted that the number of 
clergy who abandoned their livings rather than conform will 
prove to be about 2000, or one-quarter of all the priests then 
beneficed ; and of these 2000, one-fifth, or about 400, will prove 
to have been definitely deprived of their preferments. 

On the hypothesis that a large or fairly large number of 
clergy who had relinquished their benefices continued to work 
for souls in secret, the ascertained effects of conversions or 
reconciliations occurring with steady persistence throughout 
England follow as the natural and inevitable sequel of a reason- 
able and probable cause. There can then be no question as to 
which theory should alone find acceptance with the earnest 
inquirer after historical truth. 

Past events have a direct interest in view of present con- 
troversies. The tendency is, therefore, with the best will in 
the world, to make points which will tell now, and answer the 
immediate purpose. But history treated in this fashion neces- 
sarily tends to a distortion some way or other of the actual 
factors of the case, to the prejudice of that true and lively 
representation of the past which it is the object of the historian 
to attain to. In the case of the Elizabethan Settlement of 

teligion, it is a genuine difficulty to realise the perpetual cross 
currents in men’s minds. Under the influence of divers forces, 
there springs up in each individual mind a regret for the past, 
perhaps even a recoil from the bareness of the present form of 
worship. There may be, as in Elizabeth herself, a dislike of a 
married clergy, or a sense of confusion aroused by the long 
controversy as to the Eucharist. The influence of personal 
friendship, the fear of the powers that be, must be taken into 
account ; and alongside of these feelings there are the enthu- 
siasts on the one side and on the other to be reckoned with. 
There were the men who saw in the triumph of their own 
ideas, and in nothing else, the promise of a glorious day effacing 
the memories of all the miseries that had been or were. There 
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were those also who, in the great contest between the rival 
queens—Mary and Elizabeth—were uncertain after all which 
of the two would win, and trimmed their sails accordingly. 
Then there was the body of men, represented typically by the 
bishops, who had come into a heritage to which they could lay 
no claim of birthright or lawful succession. 

In dealing with the actual question of the deprivation and 
resignation of the clergy, it is perfectly obvious to the reader 
of Mr. Gee’s pages that this mingling of conflicting feelings 
issuing in action, has not been grasped ; has, indeed, no exist- 
ence for him to whom it is merely a question of so many 
persons ranging themselves on the side of the Pope, and so 
many on the side of the Anglican Episcopacy. If this repre- 
sented the sum of the Elizabethan movement, no more need be 
said. But there was more than a question between Papist and 
Protestant: there was the struggle between Protestant and 
Puritan. This would seem not to concern us, but in Elizabeth’s 
day it was a burning question, which has left its mark even 
till now. Sampson and Cartwright, however little we may 
sympathise with them, really expressed the relivious sense of 
the Protestant party, but in their struggle with the Episcopacy 
the weight of the royal leanings turned the balance against 
them. Theincorporation of a religious sense into the Anglican 
Church was the work of a later generation ; till this took place. 
brought about by slow degrees, the probabilities were against 
a wholesale surrender of Catholic sympathies by the mass of 
the people or their clergy. Even the keenest and clearest eye 
will fail to detect in the first half of Elizabeth’s reign, and for 
some time beyond, the germs of that which was to become the 
typical High Church Anglican religion of the seventeenth 
century. All this must be borne in mind in endeavouring to 
make a true estimate of what constituted the Elizabethan 
Settlement of Religion, and the measure of its acceptance. 

Henry Norsert Birt, O.8.B. 























Art. V.—PHYSICAL SCIENCE V. MATTER 
AND FORM.—A REPLY. 


TT\HE life of man is a subject common to the students of 

medicine and of psychology; yet each regards that life 
from a different standpoint. The medical student studies its 
preservation, the psychologist its manifestations in the higher 
operations of sense perception and intelligence. Conflict 
between the two, so long as each confines himself strictly to 
his own sphere, is impossible, 

The scientific man and the student of philosophy have many 
common subjects of study, and among others that of the 
physical composition of bodies. The scientist experimentally 
investigates all phenomena that come within the range of 
aided or unaided sense-perception, and then does his best to 
put forward a physical theory which shall explain these 
phenomena. 

The student of philosophy takes up the investigation pre- 
cisely where the scientist leaves off, and goes beyond the region 
of sense-perception into that region where intelligence and 
intellectual principles come into play. He seeks, in the cause 
of truth, that radical, fundamental explanation of the facts 
which mere experimental science cannot pretend to give. 
Here again conflict is impossible if each investigator keeps 
strictly within the limits of his own science. The physicist or 
chemist can furnish us with some information on the subject 
of the physical composition of bodies, but when he tells us that 
he believes his molecule to be a cluster of atoms which are 
experimentally indivisible he comes to a standstill. He has 
imagined a constitution of matter which enadles him to account 
for the various chemical and physical facts which he tries to 
connect into a coherent system ; but, be it remembered, he is 
describing what is, so far at least, an imaginary, hypothetical 
state of things, 

Here the philosopher begins. Assuming, for the sake of 
argument, the atomic theory of his scientific brother, he teils 
us that such an atom is not and cannot be a simple substance, 
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i.€., & Substance without parts or extension. The radical ques- 
tion remains still to be solved, and the philosopher alone can 
solve it; but his solution is not on the lines of physical science. 
His conclusion is not compelled by whatever may be the 
science of the hour, for all physical science is now beside the 
point. What conflict, therefore, can exist here ? 

Father Aherne could not have adverted to this when he 
entitled his article ‘‘ Physical Science v. Matter and Form.” Had 
he used the words “ certain exponents of the doctrine of matter 
and form,” we should have had no cause to complain. But he 
has not stopped here. On the contrary, in the compass of 
some five-and-twenty pages he has indicted at the bar of modern 
science the whole theory of matter and form. Its uselessness, 
its manifold absurdities, the obstacles it puts in the way of 
every advance in scientific thought are set forth without any 
scientific reserve of language. The “blowpipe of modern 
research,” we may suppose, has triumphantly swept away, as 
though it were only so much dust, all the metaphysics of the 
schools, “ afflavit ventus et dissipati sunt.” 

Having thus started on a false assumption, we are not sur- 
prised at the further errors into which he falls. He tells us 
that “a theory of matter that has had the field to itself for 
more than twenty-two centuries and has not led to a single 
discovery of any kind cannot be greatly commended on the 
score of utility.” The scholastic theory is a theory not of 
matter alone, but of matter and form, and the omission of 
this latter word gives a specious plausibility to the assertion. 
It is obvious from what has been said that it is not within 
the province of the theory of matter and form, or of its 
exponents, to bring about new discoveries in the realm of 
physics. But how many abstract principles are there which 
are not open to the same irrelevant objection ? 

The fact is that Father Aherne altogether misconceives the 
theory of matter and form. Our only direct instruments here 
are intellectual ideas, Indisputable principles take the place 
of facts, and the deductive supersedes the inductive process. 
All this, we frankly admit, is not “ characterised to any remark- 
able degree by its simplicity.” But we may be allowed to 
remark that we are seeking for truth, not for simplicity; and 
that simplicity and truth are far from being convertible terms. 
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Above all, we absolutely repudiate the comparison of the 
philosophical question of matter and form with the theories of 
physical science. They are most distinctly not rival theories. 
They have a common objective certainly. So also have the 
land-surveyor and the geologist, so also have the students of 
chemistry and the mineralogists. 

What Father Aherne says of scholastic philosophy as a whole 
may mutatis mutandis be asserted of the philosophical theory 
he so summarily rejects. 


In its broad outlines and great principles it has stood the test of time, 
and has triumphed over the systems that have been raised in its own 
sphere against it. Here we have an instance of the “survival of the 
fittest’ in philosophy because it is founded on imperishable truth. 


Bat it does not therefore follow that we must defend this or 
that application of the theory to physical facts. 

Overlooking this, Father Aherne, in his very jejune expo- 
sition of Aristotle’s* teaching of the question of matter and 
form has incorporated into it Aristotle’s application of that 
theory to the science of his day, and in spite of his reverence 
for the Angel of the Schools, he serves him no better. He 
attempts to prejudice the reader against the doctrine of matter 
and form by identifying it with a hypothetical and merely 
temporary application of it. This is poisoning the wells. 

He foresees the objection and excuses himself on the ground 
that many text books of philosophy still strenuously defend 
both the doctrine and the application of Aristotle and St. 
Thomas. We frankly admit that some few authors do make 
this application of the theory, and that with a view to the 
exclusion of other scientific explanations. But we do not 
follow them in this, nor do we see how we can be called upon 
to reject the whole theory of matter and form in consequence. 
Has Father Aherne ever considered what a student’s text book 
is, when he talks of their scholastic authors ‘‘ summarily, not 
to say flippantly,” rejecting the chemical theory? Has he 
adverted to the fact that it can do little more than touch upon 





* Father Aherne may not be in love with Aristotle’s metaphysic, but why 
does he so vilely murder Aristotle’s Greek? The great philosopher certainly 
never wrote the strange ungrammatical medley which Father Aherne ascribes 
to him. Where did Father Aherne find it? The references he gave yield no 
trace of it. 
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the main features of a rejected system and give perhaps one 
argument in refutation of what is considered to be its weakest 
point? Life is short, and if an ecclesiastic is to read every- 
thing that can be said for and against every theory he comes 
across in his philosophical studies, we fear that he will be old 
and grey before his apostolic labours begin. 

That our authors are “either altogether ignorant of the facts 
of science or know no more about them than an ordinary 
artisan,” is, we fear, too sweeping. Only a few weeks ago we 
had the pleasure of looking over Father De Backer’s “ Cosmo- 
logia,” and though we do not agree with some of his views, 
there is no question about the care and accuracy with which he 
states the theories of chemistry and physics. In any case, such 
ignorance is, we humbly submit, neither the result of scholastic 
training, nor in our poor fallen state confined to, scholastic 
philosophers. We have even known of scientific writers who 
have discussed metaphysics with just as little preparation. 
With some, indeed, it has been a mere term of abuse for 
something painfully frivolous. 

St. Thomas would in these days “ have endeavoured to keep 
himself abreast of his scientific contemporaries” were he still 
upon the earth, and he would have described the physical 
theories of the day with elegance and accuracy. He would 
also “ be far from thinking that the last word on these matters 
had been said.” But he would have been the last man petu- 
lantly to reject a metaphysical theory that had served him well 
in the past, merely because certain foolish people imagine that 
there could be a rivalry and conflict between two theories 
which are in different planes of thought. On the contrary, we 
believe that we should have witnessed a fresh application of his 
imperishable doctrine. Starting from the eternal first principles 
that relate to being in every order, he would have led his 
hearers in a clear line of argumeat from the highest to the 
lowest in the scale of being, and when he had brought them to 
the limit of philosophical deduction he would have gone on to 
show how admirably the facts of nature are in accord with the 
principles of intelligence ; how the new scientific facts minister 
to sound philosophy, and but serve to illustrate the truth of her 
doctrines ; how, in a word, all truth is and must be one. 

We have no concern with the “three great arguments ” to 
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which Father Aherne refers. No scholastic in his senses would 
think of using the first. No writer of weight has, we think, 
attempted to use the third. And the theory does not in the 
least depend on the second argument, though some writers— 
eg., Cardinal Zigliara—make use of it. We therefore decline 
to be made responsible for them. But of this we are certain, 
that whatever theory of matter be adopted it must be applied 
all along the line. If the scholastic theory be applied to living 
matter it must be applied to the simplest inorganic matter. If, 
on the other hand, the theory of atomism be applied to water 
it must, as Professor Huxley argued with great force, be 
applied to protoplasm also. It is the merest scientific Angli- 
canism, if we may say so, to attempt to compromise between 
theories that are mutually exclusive. 

The “schoolboy instructed in his Roscoe and Lockyers 
primers,” who must surely be a near relation to Macaulay’s 
“ fairly intelligent schoolboy of fourteen,” possibly may “ know 
more about the properties of matter than the great Aristotle 
and all the alchemists put together.” But, if we may judge 
from the brief sketch that follows, we should be more struck 
by his childlike blandness than by the accuracy of his know- 
ledge. In what sense did the ancient philosophers assume 
that nature abhors a vacuum? Space, according to modern 
notions, is filled with ether, which, whatever it may be, is 
certainly not nothing. And we fear our young friend is rash 
in assuming that there is no “ matter,” in the modern physical 
sense of the term, in the Torricellian vacaum. We ourselves 
are inclined to believe that he might find mercury vapour 
there. ‘The Torricellian vacuum is no higher than the vacuum 
in a radiometer, if so high. And how would you get molecular 
bombardment of the blackened vane if a perfect vacuum were 
established in the bulb? Father Aherne’s chosen instance of 
the inaccuracy of the scholastic maxim is thus singularly 
unhappy. 

Again, in what sense is it true that “ one substance does 
not necessarily exclude another from the space it occupies ” ? 
If this means that one body can occupy the interstices in 
another, our scholar knows no more than did his forefathers. 
True they thought that there were no interstices in most solids 
and liquids. We now, on the assumption that the atomic and 
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molecular theories are true, believe that there are. But there 
has been no change in principles, unless, indeed, our scholar 
considers that two material substances can naturally occupy the 
same space, but of this possibility we beg leave to doubt, in 
spite of an obiter dictum of Professor Clerk Maxwell. 

Father Aherne occupies the rest of his paper with an account 
of the atomic and molecular theory—an account which is cal- 
culated, we think, to put all his scientific friends to the blush. 
When the molecules ‘‘ are very near” we read, “the body is 
in the solid, when further apart in the liquid, and when 
still further apart in the gaseous state.” How is it then 
that water expands on solidifying? What would become 
of the art of casting metals if none of them expanded 
when they became solid? And what does expansicn mean if 
it does not mean increase in the average inter-molecular dis- 
tance? It is true to say that the total energy of the molecule 
of water at 0° C. is greater than the total energy of the ice 
molecule, and it is this increased energy which enables the 
molecules to move about more freely. But distance between 
molecule and molecule has nothing to do with the question. 

Molecules, we are told again, are held together by their 
mutual attraction, “somewhat in the same way as the planets 
are attracted by the sun.” Thisis too vague. It may be so, 
but it is quite likely that inter-molecular attraction depends 
upon the chemical nature of the body under consideration. In 
the case of an element, it may be a periodic function of the 
atomic weight. We should like to see determinations of, say, 
the latent heat of fusion of bodies which might be presumed to 
be in the same molecular condition at their melting points— 
such as potassium, rubidium and cwsium—before we ven- 
tured to decide such a question. The only figures we have 
been able to obtain are in the article on metals in the 
‘* Encyclopzedia Britannica.” There the latent heat of fusion 
of zinc (atomic weight 65) is given as 28°1, whereas cadmium 
(at weight 112) shows latent heat 13°6 (ice=80). This does 
not look very promising for Father Aherne’s hypothesis, even 
granting considerable experimental errors. 

Molecules, if they exist, are certainly surrounded by ether 
jackets, and it remains to be proved that they would be in 
actual contact even if they had no energy. Moreover, it is 
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well to remark that absolute zero is a postulate of the dynamical 
theory of heat, and has been calculated from considerations 
based on the behaviour of gases. We have no experimental 
knowledge of the actual state of a body at — 273° C. 

The dynamical theory of gases is altogether independent of 
any theory as to the ultimate constitution of matter. All 
modern scholastic philosophers are ready to admit that a gas 
may be an aggregate of separate molecules, and that there may 
be internal motion in a molecule. Father Aherne’s remarks on 
this head are therefore beside the point. The whole subject of 
the behaviour of a number of mixed vapours is involved in 
difficulty, and is now being made a subject of research. But 
we already know that “if the globe is filled with aqueous 
vapour and alcohol vapour each would xo¢ act in all respects 
as if it occupied the space alone, The pressure would be 
lowered owing to solution. Moreover, we could not repeat this 
process with other liquids, either “indefinitely ” or ‘‘ almost 
indefinitely.” Does Father Aherne think vapour tension goes 
for nothing ? The subject of gaseous diffusion is too wide to 
discuss here, but the statement that gases can be “ easily 
separated from one another” or “as effectually sifted this way 
as gravel, sand and pebbles can be separated by suitable 
screens ” is loose and misleading for the unscientific reader. 

A solid or liquid continuum, according to scholastic philosophy, 
may be compressible and elastic. We, therefore, fail to under- 
stand why waves of condensation and rarefaction cannot be 
propagated through it. If so, what becomes of Father 
Aherne’s argument based on the theory of sound ? 

The same inaccuracy pervades the chemical statements 
which follow. No chemist of to-day would say that ‘these 
atoms have a great tendency to combine with from one to six 
other atoms to form molecules.” It is probable that the ele- 
ments in the Groups V., VI., VIL, of Mendlejeff’s table have 
two atomicities. The lower figure is shown in presence of 
hydrogen or a metal when such a compound is to be obtained, 
and also in unstable oxides and hydrates—these latter in the 
case of non-metals being weak acids. The higher figure is 
shown in the highest oxide, and in the most stable of the 
oxy-acids, Moreover, these two atomicities added together 
will always make eight. Thus, chlorine exhibits one bond in 
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combination with hydrogen or a metal, and in the weak unstable 
hypochlorous acid, while it exhibits seven bonds in the most 
stable oxy-acid perchloric acid. Further, all elements in the 
lower series of the table possess two or more atomicities whose 
relation is not so easy to make out. These points serve to 
show how extremely superficial is the likeness between chemical 
affinity and planetary attraction. 

Where again is the evidence that the molecule of “ iron, 
gold, carbon, sulphur,” &c., are linked pairs of atoms? A 
molecule of sulphur vapour consists at a low heat of six atoms, 
and in the liquid or solid state it is likely to be more com- 
plicated still. All our evidence tends to show that the mole- 
cule of carbon consists of many atoms, and we venture to say 
that every chemist would say the same of iron and gold. 
Father Aherne’s next sentence is equally erroneous. The 
affinity of hydrogen for iodine, is less than that of hydrogen 
for hydrogen, or than that of iodine for iodine. Many other 
examples of such endothermic compounds could be given. We 
again notice “ fixed number of bonds” on the next page. 
Atomicity is not invariable. 

“The heavier the molecules,” we are told, the “ slower is their 
motion,” as though molecules were like fat men oppressed by 
their own weight, ‘‘ hence chemical combination would lead us 
to expect that gases on uniting would have a strong tendency 
to assume the liquid, and even solid state if there is a marked 
increase in the molecular weight.” If any general statement 
can be made at all, it will probably be something like the 
following : In inorganic compounds with one variable element, 
the melting and boiling points are a periodic function of the 
atomic weight of that variable element. It has been asserted : 
(1) That in a series of binary compounds the greater the 
number of atoms in the molecule, the greater the tendency to 
liquefaction and solidification. This seems to hold generally, 
and perhaps could be still further generalised. (2) Substitu- 
tion of hydrogen by chlorine in organic compounds produces 
the same tendency. (3) Substitution of one element by a 
corresponding element of higher atomic weight brings about 
the same result. 

The third rule is not without exception. Chloroform, bromo- 
form, iodoform are in accordance with it. So are carbon 
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dioxide (CO,), carbonyl sulphide (COS) and carbon disul- 
phide (CS,). So, again, are phosphory] trichloride (POCI,), 
and the corresponding vanadium compound. On the other 
hand we have water and sulphuretted hydrogen, ammonia 
and phosphuretted hydrogen as striking exceptions to the rule. 
Whether any general deduction can be drawn from such facts 
as these we are not prepared to say, but no deduction could be 
wider of the mark than that of Father Aherne. If molecular 
weight determines case in liquefaction, why is water (mol. 
weight 18) a liquid solidifying at 0° C., while carbon dioxide 
(mol. weight 44) is a gas liquefying at about 100° C. and 
oxygen (mol, weight 32) a gas liquefying at 180° C. ? 

We are unable to accept Father Aherne’s division of properties 
into vibratory and physiological. The most characteristic 
property of an element, upon which all other properties appear 
to depend, is its atomic weight, which is neither vibratory nor 
physiological. Even if Father Aherne’s remarks are restricted to 
compounds we cannot admit them. It would be difficult to 
show that many characteristic properties of an acid, a base, a 
salt, are either vibratory or physiological. 

“ Poisonous substances,” says Father Aherne, “ often produce 
innocuous compounds,” and then follows his triumphant de- 
scription of the poisonous element tearing the tissues asunder 
and combining with the elements contained in our bodies. 
Has Father Aherne never heard that innocuous substances often 
produce poisonous compounds. Carbon, hydrogen, nitrogen 
and oxygen taken by themselves are all innocuous, yet strych- 
nine is a combination of the four. Prussic acid is composed 
of the innocuous substances. Hydrogen, carbon, nitrogen and 
dozens of similar instances can be given. It would be refresh- 
ing to see Father Aherne attempt to explain the physiological 
action of such compounds on his principles. Perhaps it is a 
vibratory property. 

That the graphic formule of organic chemistry represent a 
truth is certain. The older chemists were accustomed to say 
that they gave an idea of the distribution of the inter-atomic 
forces. The practical value of diagramatic representations 
like these, whether in two dimensions or three, is undoubted— 
but what truth underlies them? Is the present atomic theory 
the ultimate truth or is this, too, a provisional hypothesis, a 
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visual representation of the present state of our knowledge, 
which, in turn, may give place to some yet more fundamental 
hypothesis? On this point we cannot do better than quote a 
few passages from the remarkable address- recently delivered to 
the mathematical and physical section of the British Association, 
by Professor Poynting, its president. The whole address 
should be carefully read by every one who wishes to obtain a 
grasp of the present state of the question. The Professor 
says :— 


We true physicists, and physicists alone, we should, I suppose, be 
content to describe merely what we observe in the changes of energy. 
We should say, for instance, that so much kinetic energy ceases, and that 
so much heat appears, or that so muck light comes to a surface, and that 
so much chemical energy takes its place. But we have to take ourselves 
as we are, and reckon with the fact that though our material is physical, 
we ourselves are psychical. And as a mere matter of fact, we are not 
content with such discontinuous descriptions. We dislike the discon- 
tinuity and we think of an underlying identity. We think of the heat as 
being that which a moment before was energy of visible motion, we think 
of the light as changing its form alone and becoming itself the chemical 
energy. Then to our passive dislike to discontinuity we join our active 
desire to form a mental picture of what may be going on, a picture like 
something which we already know. Coming on these discontinuities our 
ordinary method of explanation fails, for they are not obviously like those 
series of events in which we can trace every step. We then imagine a 
constitution of matter and modifications of it corresponding to the different 
kinds of energy, such that the discontinuities vanish, and such that we can 
picture one form of energy passing into another and yet keeping the same 
in kind throughout. We are no longer content to describe what we 
actually see or feel, but we describe what we imagine we should see or 
feel if our senses were on quite another scale of magnitude and sensibility. 
We cease to be physicists of the real and become physicists of the ideal. 

To form such mental pictures we naturally choose the sense which 
makes such pictures most definite—the sense of sight—and think of a 
constitution of matter which shall enable us to explain all the various 
changes in terms of visible motions and accelerations. We imagine a 
mechanical constitution of the universe. 


The only foundation which has yet been imagined for this mechanical 
explanation—if we may use “ explanation” to denote the likening of our 
imaginings to that which we actually observe—is the atomic and molecular 
hypothesis of matter. This hypothesis arose so early in the history of 
science that we are almost tempted to suppose that it is a necessity of 
thought, and that it has a warrant of some higher order than any other 
hypothesis which could be imagined, ButI suspect that if we could trace 
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its early development we should find that it arose in an attempt to explain 
the phenomena of expansion and contraction, evaporation and solution. 
Were matter a continuum we should have to admit all these as simple 
facts, inexplicable in that they are like nothing else. But imagine matter 
to consist of a crowd of separate particles with interspaces. Contraction 
and expansion are then merely a drawing in and widening out of the crowd. 
Solution is merely the mingling of two crowds, and evaporation merely a 
dispersal from the outskirts. The most evident properties of matter are 
then similar to what may be observed in any public meeting. 

For ages the molecular hypothesis hardly went further than this. The 
first step onward was the ascription of vibratory motion to the atoms to 
explain heat. Then definite qualities were ascribed, definite mutual forces 
were called into play to explain elasticity and other properties or qualities 
of mutter. But I imagine its first really great achievement was its success 
in explaining the law of combining proportions, and next to that we should 
put its success in explaining many of the properties of gases. 

When it was shown that infinitely the best account of the phenomena 
of light could be given on the supposition that it consisted of waves, some- 
thing was needed, as Lord Salisbury has said, to wave, both in the inter- 
stellar and in the intermolecular spaces. So the hypothesis of an ether was 
developed, a necessary complement of that form of the molecular hypo- 
thesis in which matter consists of discrete particles with matter-free 
intervening spaces. 


That matter is grained in structure is hardly more than the expression 
of the fact that in very thin layers it ceases to behave as in thicker layers. 
But when we pass on from this general statement and give definite form 
to the granules or assume definite qualities to the intergranular cement, 
we are dealing with pure hypothesis. 

It is hardly possible to think that we shall ever see an atom or handle 
the ether. We make no attempt whatever to render them evident to the 
senses. We connect observed conditions and changes in gross visible 
matter by invisible molecular and ethereal machinery. The changes at 
each end of the machinery of which we seek to give an account are in 
gross matter, and this gross matter is our only instrument of detection, 
and we never receive direct sense impressions of the imagined atoms or 
the intervening ether. To a strictly descriptive physicist their only use 
and interest would lie in their service in prediction of the changes which 
are to take place in gross matter. 

It appears quite possible that various types of machinery might be 
devised to produce the known effects. The type we have adopted is 
undergoing constant minor changes, as new discoveries suggest new 
urrangements of the parts. Is it utterly beyond possibility that the type 
itself should change ? 

The vortex-atom hypothesis and Dr. Larmor’s strain-atom hypothesis 
both seem to indicate that we are moving in the direction of the abolition 
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of the distinction between matter and ether, that we shall come to regard 
the luminiferous medium, not as an attenuated substance here and there 
encumbered with detached blocks—the molecules of matter—but as some- 
thing which in certain places exhibits modifications which we term matter. 
Or starting rather from matter, we may come to think of matter as no 
longer consisting of separated granules, but as a continuum with properties 
grouped round the centres, which we regard as atoms or molecules. 


This is not, of course, the doctrine of “matter and form,” 
but no one can mistake the close approximation to the views 
advocated by modern scholastics. 

Father Aherne’s concluding statement about the vortex ring 
theory is calculated to bring joy to the heart of Professor J. J. 
Thomson and other despairing scientists. ‘‘ Their indivisibility, 
chemical affinity, valency, cohesion and all the phenomena of 
heat, light, magnetism, electricity and crystallography are seen 
to follow as naturally as the propositions of Euclid from the 
definitions and axioms.” 

Would it were so; but alas, what are the facts? The 
theory of vortex rings certainly explains the indivisibility of an 
atom.. Some progress, but unfortunately very little, has been 
made in the direction of explaining the atomic weight and the 
valency, but variable atomicity it still unexplained. But what 
shall we say to “all the phenomena of heat, light, magnetism, 
electricity and crystallography ?” Perhaps Father Aherne has so 
far mastered the mathematical difficulties which impede the 
progress of all other scientists who are working in this direction 
that he can now help Professor Thomson to show us how all 
“these properties are seen to follow as naturally as the pro- 
positions of Euclid from the definitions and axioms.” We have 
heard that the distinguished professor would be only too glad 
if he could do all these wonderful things.* 

Why infinite power should be necessary for the production 
or breakage of vortex rings “of the size and strength of 
elementary atoms” does not appear. We, in our innocence, 
supposed that a vortex ring required a fixed finite force to 
produce it, and would last for ever in a perfect fluid, just as a 
sphere rolling on a perfectly smooth surface would theoretically, 





* Lord Kelvin in a letter dated 18th May 1898, quoted in Holman’s “ Matter 
Energy, Force and Work,” thus expresses his own view: “I have not found it 
(¢e., the vortex-atom theory) helpful in respect to crystalline configurations 
or electrical, chemical or gravitational forces.” 
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never come to rest. Moreover, the ring could be destroyed by 
another finite force if such force could be applied in the form 
of friction acting as if it were a brake. But when Father Aherne 
proceeds to state that ‘‘infinite power would be required to 
break these ring atoms,” we can only wonder at the metaphysical 
marvel which turns a bare mathematical infinity—and even 
this is not here required—into the Living and Eternal God, 
and we confess that Father Aherne’s logic is not a whit less 
potent than the vortex rings themselves. 

The scholastic theory of matter and form may continue to 
stand, or it may be fated to fall; but we are quite certain that 
that fall will not be hastened one second by all the “ blow- 
pipes” of that most inaccurate science which Father Aherne has 
brought to bear upon scholasticism. 

The object of this paper has been purely a negativeone. A 
severe attack has been made upon an important metaphysical 
doctrine. The expounders of that doctrine have been held up 
to ridicule as teachers of antiquated and long since exploded 
hypotheses. We have deemed it sufficient answer to this 
present challenge to have pointed out that the attack has 
rested from beginning to end on the fallacy which is called 
“Tgnoratio Elenchi.” 

We could not however refrain from drawing particular 
attention to the sorry array of physical facts, that were set 
forth as the triumphant annihilators of our metaphysical 
theory.* 





* It gives me great pleasue to acknowledge here the invaluable help I have 
received from my friend Dr. Edward Godwin, professor of Philosophy at Oscott 
College. To him is due the metaphysical portion of the article. 


J. C. BREDIN, 














Art. VI—NOBLE CHRISTIAN FAMILIES IN 
ROME UNDER THE PAGAN EMPERORS. 


HERE is a letter of Pliny the younger addressed by him, 
when he was Proconsul in Asia, to the Emperor Trajan, 
asking for advice and direction in his conduct towards the 
Christians of the Province. An edict required them under 
pain of death to sacrifice to the gods. The Governor tells how 
he had been trying to temper mercy with the rigorous letter of 
the law, and how he transferred for judgment to Rome those 
who claimed the rights of Roman citizens. As time goes on, 
and the accusations become more numerous, he is appalled to 
discover that the execution of the edict involves the extermi- 
nation of an immense multitude of persons who, as far as he 
can ascertain, are guilty of no crime, but are simply followers 
of an extravagant and illegal superstition. 

The sum of their offence consists, as far as he can make out, 
in this: they meet on an appointed day before dawn, and sing 
together a hymn to Christ as God, they bind themselves 
solemnly to commit no crime, to abstain from theft, murder, 
adultery, falsehood and fraud, after which they separate and 
meet again to partake of an innocent repast in common. 

Pliny adds that the matter seems to him so important as to 
justify his recourse to Trajan for guidance : 

‘“‘For many of every age, of every rank, and both sexes, are brought before 
me, and will continue to be brought before me on this capital charge. The 
contagion spreads from the cities into the villages and throughout the 
country : since the enforcing of the edict the temples which used to be 
empty begin again to be frequented, and the religious rites again practised, 


and victims for sacrifice that previously found no purchaser again brought 
to market,” * 


In the first years of the second century we thus see that in 
one of the Roman provinces the multitude of believers exceeded 
the number of pagans, and the temples in consequence were 
deserted and the heathen rites suspended for want of worship- 
pers. But what is to our present purpose is the statement by 





* Ep. x. 97. 
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Pliny that the Christian dissidents from the State religion 
were found in every rank and condition. History bears lumi- 
nous and explicit testimony to the same fact at the centre of 
the Empire. Under Commodus, Eusebius tells us that many 
of the most illustrious in Rome, distinguished for birth and 
property, with their families and households, had embraced the 
faith. ‘Tertullian, a contemporary of what Eusebius relates, 
tells us that in the first years of Septimius Severus, that 
Emperor, ‘‘ knowing that men and women of senatorial rank 
were members of this sect, not only tolerated them, but pro- 
tected them with his favour against the popular fury.”* 
Addressing the pagans, Tertullian says: “ You have to lament 
the loss of persons of every sex, of every age, and of every 
dignity, who pass over to us from you.”f Again: ‘‘ They 
deplore as an injury that every sex, every age, every condition, 
and even every dignity, passes over to that name.”{ ‘To the 
Proconsul Scapula, who threatened persecution in Africa, he 
says : 

“What will you do with the many thousands of every sex and age and 
rank who will present themselves before you? What will become of 
Carthage itself when you have decimated it and seen men and matrons of 


your own order, and the foremost personages appear before you, and the 
relations or the friends of those you are best acquainted with ?” § 


The affluence from the upper ranks to the Christian com- 
munity was in fact so great as to be a source of disquiet to 
those who were responsible for its government. They some- 
times feared for the sincerity and purity of motive of conversions 
that opened to the neophyte advantageous connexions with the 
rich and powerful,|| and at other times were perplexed by the 
difficulty which rich and noble ladies occasioned, marrying 
pagans of equal rank, rather than descend from their position 
by allying themselves to poorer and less illustrious partners, 
members of their own communion.{ Christian ladies of rank 
were sufficiently numerous to give Tertullian, that severe 
censor, occasion to dedicate to them two books of unsparing 
criticism on their fashions, although he found it necessary to 





* Clarissimos viros et clarissimas feminas sciens hujus sectz esse, non modo 
non lzsit, sed vero et testimonio ornavit, et populo iu eos furenti palam 
restitit. Ad Scapulam 4. 

+ Ad. Nat. i. 1. + Apol. 1. § Ibid. 5. 

|| Origen, Contra Celsum, iii. 9.  Tertull. Ad uxorem, ii. 8. 
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make some allowance for senatorial matrons, and did not 
object to their wearing costly robes on occasions of ceremony, 
provided they were used in moderation, and accompanied by 
interior detachment from all such vanities. 

To us the inquiry as to the status of the early Christians is a 
legitimate subject of historical research : to the early Christians 
it was a matter of supreme indifference. 


“In the Church of the brethren no one is poor before God, if he is not 
poor in virtue ; no one noble excepting him who is generous in works of 
mercy ;... among us there are neither poor nor rich, servant nor 
master ; we have no other reason for calling each other brethren, but 
that we believe we are all equal.”* 


Equal in life, equal in death, and promiscuously sharing equal 
honour in the grave. 

For our knowledge of the social condition of the early Chris- 
tians in Rome we are not dependent on ecclesiastical history. 
Of the Acts of the Martyrs some are genuine, some are spurious, 
or interspersed with narratives of dubious authority, but with 
the application of judicious criticism from this class of records 
valuable and trustworthy information may be drawn. They 
are not discarded, but in this paper no argument is founded on 
them. Still less do we question the authority in historic 
matters of the first Christian writers, but we do not appeal to 
them for evidence, and if ever in the course of what follows 
reference is made to either class of documents, it will not be 
for proof of what is advanced, but for illustration, hardly for 
confirmation. For it is to the classic writers of pagan Rome, 
the historians of the Empire, living in the times we have 
under review, and to the material evidence preserved to us 
through nearly nineteen hundred years on the carved stones of 
the cemeteries of Christian Rome, that the attention of the 
reader is invited. 

Tacitus describes the cruelties of Nero, and gives a long 
list of illustrious victims of his tyranny. Among the rest he 
tells us that Pomponia Greecina, a noble matron, the wife of 





* Lactant. De Instit. v. 14,15. In Ecclesia Fratrum nemo Deo pauper nisi 
qui justitia indiget, nemo clarissimus nisi qui opera misericordiz largiter 
fecerit, . . . apud nos inter pauperes et divites, servos et dominos interest 
nihil : nec alia causa est cur nobis invicem Fratrum nomen impertiemus, nisi 
quia paros nos esse credimus. 
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Plautius, who received the honour of an ovation for his conquest 
of Britain, was accused of a foreign superstition, and left for 
trial to her husband. He, conforming to the ancient practice, 
in the presence of his relations, examined his wife on the 
capital charge, and pronounced her innocent. Pomponia lived 
to a great age, and was noted for her perpetual sadness. 


“For after the death of Julia, the daughter of Drusus, slain through the 
treachery of Messalina, she spent forty years, never putting aside her 
weeds of mourning, nor ever dismissing sorrow from her heart. While 
Claudius reigned she was not molested, afterwards her manner of living 
gained for her even respect.” * 


Tacitus writes this, referring to the year 57, while the 
Apostles were still preaching in Rome, the date of their 
martyrdom being fixed in 67, ten years later. The quotation 
contains no explicit testimony that the widow of Plautius was 
a Christian, but it was long considered an element of evidence 
that needed only slight confirmation to establish the fact. 
Under the Roman Republic the practice of religions foreign to 
the worship of the State was severely prohibited by law, but 
these penal statutes bad fallen into desuetude, and there is no 
proof that Nero revived them. His persecutions were coloured 
by other pretexts, and Pomponia Greecina would not have come 
scatheless out of the trial, even in her husband’s court, if the 
laws against foreign superstitions had still been in force. Had 
she been a follower of Isis or Serapis she would not have in- 
curred suspicion. Her garb of mourning, and what Tacitus 
calls her ‘‘ sad demeanour,” joined to strange religious rites, were 
precisely what the pagan writers attributed to those who were 
denounced as Christians. Nothing paints more vividly the 
action of Christianity on the Roman families than the history 
of Roman matrons and Roman maidens who were not content 
to renounce idolatry, but sacrificed the pride, and the luxury, 
and the honours of their condition, in order to live removed 
from the contamination of the corrupt society that surrounded 
them. The accusation against Pomponia Gracina does not 
appear to have originated in the family, much less from her 
husband ; and from what we know of the tactics of the Jews 
at this and a subsequent period, there is reason to suspect that 





* Annales, xiii. 32. 
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it came from them. Their own position was officially recog- 
nised in Rome, and unless from time to time, when their 
presence in the city in large numbers was regarded, not on 
account of their religion, but for reasons of public order, as a 
danger to its tranquillity, they were permitted to live in peace. 
Christianity was not a native growth of Rome, it had Judza 
for its cradle, and in the eyes of the Romans was undistinguished 
from Judeism. They knew at first no difference between the 
followers of Moses and the disciples of Christ, and when Sue- 
tonius * writes that Claudius expelled the Jews from Rome 
because they were constantly rioting at the instigation of one 
called Chrestus, he may be chronicling some of the earliest 
tumults provoked among the Jewish colony by secessions to 
the new faith, and certainly registers the same expulsion of the 
Jews that is mentioned in the eighteenth chapter of the Acts 
of the Apostles, when Aquila and Priscilla, who entertained 
St. Paul at Corinth, are described as refugees from Italy. It 
is certain that Christians were then regarded as a sect of the 
Jews, and many Christians had to follow their fortunes into 
exile. But this indiscriminate classification by the pagans 
did not protect the Christians from the jealousy of those with 
whom they were popularly identified, and the irritation of the 
Jews against converts to Christianity, especially among those 
who had previously been proselytes of the gate, was frequently 
shown in the denunciation of the neophyte. One of the com- 
plaints made by St. Clement against the vindictive jealousy of 
the Jews was that they sowed dissension in families and divi- 
sion between husband and wife: exactly what seems to have 
been attempted in the case of Pomponia Grecina. However 
this may be, the evidence that was wanting to show that the 
foreign superstition imputed, according to Tacitus, to this lady, 
was without doubt the profession of the Christian faith, has 
been supplied by a chain of discoveries made in the course of 
the last thirty years. 

In the Cemetery of Callixtus a Christian inscription to 
Pomponius Greecinus was brought to light, and is described in 
the second volume of De Rossi’s ‘‘ Roma Sotterranea.” | From 
this it is clear that at least another member, a man, of 





* Suetonius, Claud. 25. 
+ Roma Sott. ii. p. 363. 
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the Gens Pomponia belonged to the Christian family at a 
time when the Greek language was employed on the tomb- 
stones; an indication marking the very earliest period of the 
Christian era. The Gens Pomponia was then the first, or 
among the first, of the noble Roman houses into which the 
faith had entered. The husband of Pomponia Grecina was 
Titus Aulus Plautius. Like him, she must, according to the 
usage of noble families, have received three names: the name 
of the Gens from her father, the cognomen from her mother, 
and a prenomen, which in her case is not known; conse- 
quently it is at present impossible to trace her genealogy, 
or say with precision who were her immediate connexions. 
But it is singular that in the Cemetery of Callixtus and 
in that of Lucina, who gave her name to what is now commonly 
visited as a part of the Cemetery of Callixtus, should be 
found even now, devastated and stripped as they are of nearly 
all their memorials of the buried dead, a vast number of 
records, that group together in a most remarkable manner 
round the family name Pomponia. A review of some of these 
may be interesting in itself, as showing how the faith had 
penetrated among the upper classes of Roman society, inde- 
pendently of the light it may throw upon the family con- 
nexions of Pomponia Greecina. 

On the Quirinal Hill, where Monsignor De Merode opened 
the street now called the Via Nazionale, at the point where 
a deep cutting had to be made through the Aldobrandini 
gardens, were discovered the remains of the house of the 
Pomponii Bassi, a powerful family, Christian certainly in the 
third century. On the same hill we know that Cicero’s friend 
Pomponius Atticus had also his house. This Pomponius 

iticus was adopted into the family of the Cecilii and in- 
herited the vast property of his uncle Quintus Cecilius. Of 
Ceecilii and Attici, and connexions of the Ceecilii and Attici, the 
meagre relics that have survived centuries of neglect and 
barbarous spoliation in the Cemetery of Callixtus show a 
number of inscriptions to members of these two families and 
others allied to them, out of all proportion to any number that 
an accidental combination might explain, and point to some 
special reason that drew all together in the choice of a place 
of sepulture. Let us see if it can be discovered. 
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One of the chief sanctuaries of the Catacomb of Callixtus 
is the crypt where the Virgin Martyr St. Cecilia reposed 
from her death in the beginning of the third century till 
the removal of her body to the church which bears her name 
in the Trastevere, and which was erected on the site of her 
paternal home. The Acts of her martyrdom, compiled in their 
present form not later than the fifth century from older records 
or memories preserved in her family, told us that she was of 
noble lineage; but, faithful to our purpose not now to appeal 
to the authority of ecclesiastical writings, we ask attention to 
the language still spoken by the stones recovered from the 
débris of that noble catacomb. In the same crypt with the 
martyr was found a fragment of a sarcophagus inscribed 
[octa |vIUS CAECILIANUS VIR CLARISSIMUS IN PACE DEPOSITUS 

. MAIAS . , . VixiT. Close to this another fragment of 
the cover of a sarcophagus with the inscription ATTICA 
CLARISSIMA FEMINA. Both of the fourth century. As is 
known, the epithet clarissimus indicates senatorial rank. In 
another, found in the crypt of Lucina, we read: POMPEIA 
OCTAVIA ATTICA CAECILIANA CLARISSIMA PUELLA QUAE VIXIT 
MENSES ... ET DIES XV., also of the same century. ‘The 
child’s name in this inscription reproduces the names of three 
distinguished families, and we are justified by Roman usage 
in concluding that her mother was a Pompeia Attica, and 
her father the Octavius Cwcilianus first mentioned. This 
Octavius has been identified with one of the same name 
who was Prefect of the Pretorium in the year 409, a zealous 
defender of orthodoxy against the Donatists. He deferred 
baptism till near his death, and had the distinguished honour of 
being buried with his wife and daughter near the martyr 
that bore his name.* 

At the entrance to the Papal crypt which communicates 
with that of St. Cecilia, again we find the same family names 
repeated. [Cecil IANA ET FEM. CAE... H. F. an honour- 
able lady of senatorial rank, so described when she married 
beneath her family. . . cia cakcfilia|va pavut[ina].  SEPTI- 
MIUS PRAETEXTATUS [c]AEC[ilianus]. CAECILIA FAUSTA. Q. CAE- 
CILIUS MAXIMUS on a sarcophagus of the fourth century. 





* De Rossi, Roma Sott. ii. cap. xxii. 
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These two persons were clearly allied to P. Cecilius Allenius 
Faustus Maximus Severianus, to whom a monumental base 
now in the Vatican Museum was dedicated. MaAxIMUS and 
MAXIMA are frequently found in the crypts of Lucina; these 
are cognomina common in the families of the Cornelii and 
Cecilii and Cecilii Aemilii in the third century, and accord- 
ingly we find in the same group CORNELIUS SALONICUS, and 
CORNELIA PUDENTIANA, AEMILIUS, and AEMILIA PUDENTILLA of the 
fourth century. One of the same name was the wife of 
Aemilius Pudens, a celebrated grammarian of the time of 
Augustus, and a Quintus Cecilius Pudens was ambassador 
in Lower Germany in the third century. The marriages 
and adoptions of these three families, the Cornelii, Aemilii 
and Cecilii, with that of the Fabii-Maximi, are well ascer- 
tained ; so, as the MAXIMUS is common among the senatorial 
families of the Cornelii and Cornelii Aemilii, and as PUDENS, 
PUDENTIANA, and PUDENTILLA are frequent among the Aemilii, 
and not rare among the Cornelii and Cvecilii, we have in 
this one district of the Cemetery of Callixtus accumulative 
evidence to prove that it was the burial-place, among 
others, of the Christian members of these two aristocratic 
houses. 

In the centre of this family group is the tomb of the 
only Bishop of Rome who for the first three hundred years 
bore a purely Roman family name, and it is the name of 
the most prominent in the group we have examined, that of 
CorNELIUS Martyr Episcopus. It is perfectly well known 
that in the third century the possession of the name Cornelius 
was of itself no proof of nobility in the holder, since we 
are told that Silla in one day bestowed the name on ten 
thousand enfranchised slaves or freedmen. But if it would 
be rash to infer that Pope Cornelius was of the blood of the 
noble Cornelii, the presence of his tomb in the centre of many 
who were undoubtedly members of that family, or allied to 
it by marriage or descent, apart from all his predecessors 
and successors of the same century, who were buried in a 
distant part of the cemetery, and mostly in the historic 
crypt which is called of the Popes, does entitle us to say either 
that he was of noble family, or that at least his name was 
derived from a noble member of the Cornelii, connected with 
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the Aemilii and Cecilii. This alone will explain why the 
noble Roman matron Lucina buried him not in the Papal 
crypt, but in the midst of Aemilii, Cecilii and Cornelii of 
undoubted senatorial rank. 

But the revelations of the stones in the Catacomb of 
Callixtus are not ended. In one of the crypts of the 
group of Lucina was found an inscription: JALLIAE JALLI 
Ba[ss|I ET CATIAE CLEMENTINAE FILIAE PIISSIMAE MATRI CLEMEN- 
TINAE IN PACE AELIUS CLEMENS FILIUS—a rare example of a 
full descriptive genealogy in Christian monuments: Jallia 
Clementina, daughter of Jallius Bassus and Catia Clementina, 
and mother of Aelius Clemens.* 

According to Roman usage, Jallia Clementina takes the 
name of the Gens from her father Jallius Bassus, and the 
cognomen from her mother Catia Clementina. Jallius Bassus 
in 161 was curator of public works in Rome, as we are 
told by an inscription now in the Vatican Museum, having 
previously been Consul; and in the same year we find, from 
an inscription discovered in 1865, that he was Governor of 
Lower Mossia, an appointment which he received from the 
Emperors Marcus Aurelius and Lucius Verus. The singular 
form of his name permits of no doubt that it is he who is 
described in the inscription of Callixtus as father of Jallia 
Clementina. Her mother’s nobility is apparent from the 
tria nomina, corresponding perfectly with the names of the 
Consul Sextus Catius Clementinus who held office in 230, half 
a century after our inscription, and who was clearly of the 
same family, Jallia Clementina is further described as mother 
of Aelius Clemens, consequently she was or had been wife 
to an Aelius. But her husband’s name is not mentioned in 
the inscription, where, according to usage, it should have been 
given before the names of her parents. The only reason that 
can be conceived for this omission is that the husband of 
Jallia remained a pagan, when her father Jallius Bassus, her 
mother Catia Clementina, and her son Aelius Clemens were 
all, like herself, members of the Christian Church. The conver- 
sion of this family explains why monuments containing any 
_ reference to it are so rare. It was a new family, and Jallius 





* De Rossi, Roma Sott. i. p. 309 ; ii. p. 366. 
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Bassus had only just attained the first dignities of the State, 
when, becoming a Christian, he found his new religious pro- 
fession incompatible with the offices he had been called to 
hold: he doubtless resigned the Governorship of Moesia and 
retired to private life. Public life in Rome was so bound 
up with acts of the State religion that a magistracy required a 
constant proof of paganism, and even if Christians laboured 
under no disabilities constitutionally or legaliy imposed, they 
were excluded from office by their conscientious inability to 
compromise their faith or violate the precepts of their religion. 
With regard to the civil appointments, we have the authority 
of Ulpian* for an edict of Septimius Severus and Caracalla 
sanctioning, in favour of those who follow the superstition of 
the Jews, an exemption in office from any act that would do 
violence to their conscience. Not to dwell again on the 
confusion in the pagan mind of Jews and Christians, re- 
garded at first as a sect of the former, what was by law 
provided for the Jews could be extended, through the in- 
dulgence or personal benevolence of the Prince, to those who 
were known to be Christians. We know that in the first 
years of even such a persecutor as Diocletian, the government 
of provinces was committed to Christians, who were dispensed 
from sacrificing.t Such cases were undoubtedly exceptions 
previous to the middle of the third century. The holding of a 
public office was a serious obstacle to the faithful observance 
of Christian precepts, and so we find aspirants after these 
dignities deferring baptism till late in life; and we find in the 
same family some practising the new religion, others, out- 
wardly at least, conforming to the old—and not infrequently 
formal apostasy. 

But, generally speaking, the incompatibility of public office 
and Christian life was acquiesced in by the new converts and 
their descendants, and they simply renounced all ambition after 
dignities in the career of the State, and withdrew to private 
life. This, indeed, may be numbered among the causes which 
led to the decline of the Empire. As converts multiplied, 
abstentions became more numerous, and the effect produced by 
their withdrawal from public life, and from all share in the 





* De Officio Proconsulis. + Eusebius. 
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direction of the commonwealth, was to throw open offices of 
power and trust to the competition of needy adventurers and 
professional conspirators. 

There is yet another group of remarkable inscriptions which 
were brought to light in the immediate vicinity of the sar- 
cophagus of Jallia Clementina, the daughter of Bassus. Ona 
sarcophagus of the first half of the third century, now in the 
Lateran Museum, and originally in the crypt of Lucina, is the 
inscription ANNIA FAUSTINA. On another, more elegant, found 
in the same place, LICINIA FAUSTINA; another, more modest, 
ACILIA VERA; and a fourth, very elaborate, ANNIUS CATO; all 
in Greek letters, and of the first years of the third century. 
Here we have four sarcophagi inscribed to persons bearing a 
combination of three different gentilitia, or family names, 
Faustina, Vera and Cato, but with cognomina peculiar to the 
Antonines, namely, one Licinius, one Acilia, and two Annii: 
a combination which suits, not freedmen or strangers to the 
family, but lineal descendants of Annius Verus and Annius 
Faustinus, the direct ancestors of that Imperial line.* 

Why were these buried among the Cecilii? After so many 
centuries it would be vain to hope for a clear answer. The 
inquiry brings us back to the family of the Pomponii. Annia 
Faustina, niece of Marcus Aurelius, was the wife of Pomponius 
Bassus. Of him, memories are found in the Cemetery of 
Callixtus, Two inscriptions to illustrious magistrates, one to a 
P. Bassus of the third century, refer to the same family. If 
the Christian Cecilii and Attici were ancestors of Pomponius 
Bassus, and he was connected with Pomponius Atticus, the 
query is answered, and the Annii of the last group of sarcophagi 
examined were sons or grandsons of Pomponius Bassus and 
Annia Faustina. De Rossi has left us this key to the aristo- 
cratic monuments in the Cemetery of Lucina, that a link 
connects the Pomponii Bassi and the Cecilii Attici, and further, 
that Lucina is no other than the Pomponia Gracina of Tacitus, 
the wife of the conqueror of Britain,t 

Lucina herself was a noble matron who laid the martyrs to 
rest in her own property. This is what we are told in the 
traditional annals. The ground, therefore, belonged to her, but 





* De Rossi, Roma Sott. i. p. 315. 
+ Ibid. i. p. 313; ii. 363. 
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what was her family name? There are several Lucinas men- 
tioned in the ecclesiastical history of the first centuries, but 
the civil names of none of them have come down to us; for it 
is certain that Lucina was an agnomen, a name of affection and 
veneration given to the pious lady by the faithful. The full 
name of Pomponia Grecina is also unknown: of her under 
that name there is not a word in Christian annals. It is per- 
haps extravagant to hope that light may ever be brought to 
prove the identity of the noble lady who in the Christian annals 
devoted herself to the pious office of giving honourable burial 
in her own ground to her brethren in the faith, with the 
widow of the conqueror of Britain, who, according to pagan 
annals, after the imputation of a strange creed, lived for forty 
years in seclusion, which, at first incomprehensible to her neigh- 
bours, eventually secured their respect and veneration. However 
this may be, there is no improbability in the suggestion: the 
hopelessness of ever being able to demonstrate the identity of 
the elder Lucina and Pomponia Grecina is the simple conse- 
quence of the obliteration of the historic condition of the 
catacombs, by the destruction of the monuments and the 
removal of even the fragments that, if preserved, would recom- 
pose the story of the past. 

As Tacitus supplied us with a passage which has been the 
foundation of the first part of this article, elucidating the aris- 
tocratic tombs of the Catacomb of Callixtus, a text of Dion 
Cassius will serve to illustrate the still greater Catacomb of 
Domitilla on the Ardeatine Way : 

“ Domitian [he says] put to death many along with Flavius Clemens, 
while he was Consul, although he was his own cousin, and was married to 
Flavia Domitilla, also a near relation. Both were accused of atheism, for 
which many others, perverted after the customs of the Jews, were con- 
demned, some to death, others to confiscation. Domitilla was only sent 
to the island of Pandateria.” * 

If only ecclesiastical annals, or the “ Acts of the Martyrs ” 
informed us that a cousin and niecs of Domitian, the father and 
mother of two presumptive heirs to the Imperial purple, were 
Christians, and suffered exile and death for the faith, the legend 
would be put aside among pious fables. But it so happens 





* Xiphilinus, Dion Cassius, lxvii. 14. Cf. Sueton. Dom. x. 15. De Rossi, 
Bullettino, 1888-89, pp. 34 sqq. 
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that, while on the subject of the Christianity of members of the 
Flavii Augusti ecclesiastical history is obscure and incomplete, 
and does not pretend to be of more than doubtful authority, 
profane history is eloquent in its proof. 

The general idea of Christians which prevailed in pagan 
society at the period now under review represented them as 
persons who had adopted foreign rites, atheists, sorcerers, 
guilty of nameless immorality, who sacrificed infants, practised 
anthropophagy, conspired against the human race, and were uni- 
versally hated in return, whose sacrilegious impiety drew down 
the vengeance of the gods where they were tolerated, who had 
a blind contempt for death, were callous to every sentiment of 
nature, morose, ignorant and idle, and led a life absolutely use- 
less to the State. This indictment of many crimes was not 
always registered against each individual who was denounced 
by pagan society as an adept of the new sect, but it was always 
under one or other of these heads that the imputation of 
Christianity was made. In the case of Pomponia Grecina, it 
was her foreign superstition and her secluded life which Tacitus 
chose to bring into prominence. In the case of the Christians 
who suffered in the first persecution of Nero he is more sweeping 
in his imputations, In that famous passage of his “Annals”* he 
describes how when Nero, to remove from himself the suspicion 
of having set fire to Rome, sought out other victims against 
whom he might point the popular indiguation, he selected those 
“commonly called Christians, detested for their flagitious crimes, 
whose deadly superstition was repressed for a time by Pontius 
Pilate, the procurator under Tiberius, but broke out again, not 
only in Juda, the cradle of the evil, but in Rome itself, where 
every atrocious and shameful sect was sure to find a home and 
followers.” He confesses that the proof of their incendiarism 
was not sufficient to condemn them, and that they were sacri- 
ficed rather to the universal odium in which they were held, 
and which refused them any sympathy or compassion. 

In the quotation from Dion Cassius the victims of Domitian 
are accused of atheism, or a denial of the divinities of hea- 
thendom, and Suetoniust describes one of the two, the uncle 
of Domitian, Flavius Clemens, the Consul, as a man “ contempt- 





* xv. 44, + Dom. xv. 
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issimee inertiz,” of most ignoble want of energy: a phrase 
which we have come to understand for the contempt of dig- 
nities and the absence of ambition that distinguished the 
followers of the Christian faith. 

Some patience will now be required to follow the intricacies 
of a genealogical table, although we shall endeavour to be as 
brief as is consistent with a clear statement. 

Vespasian, the first emperor of the Flavian family, rose from 
a humble stock. The head of the family was Titus Flavius 
Petro... He had been an officer in the army of Pompey in the 
civil war, and after the defeat at Pharsalia fled to his native 
town Rieti, where he subsequently exercised the profession of 
collector of auctions. Suetonius mentions, but declines to 
vouch for its accuracy, a story that his father was from the 
north of Italy, and was a contractor for field labour. His son, 
Titus Flavius Sabinus, married Vespasia Polla, a sister of a 
senator and daughter of Vespasius Pollio, a military tribune and 
prefect of encampments. By this alliance with a lady of the 
lesser nobility Titus Flavius Sabinus had three children: Titus 
Flavius Sabinus, junior, Titus Flavius Vespasianus, and a 
daughter who died less than a year old: her name has not 
come down to us, but besides the gentilitium of her father Fla- 
vius, she must have had a cognomen either derived from her 
mother Polla, or from her maternal grandfather Petro, length- 
ened by the graceful diminutive so often employed in the first 
century of the Christian era, Flavia Polla, or Flavia Petronilla. 

The elder of the two brothers, Titus Flavius Sabinus, twice 
held the prefecture of Rome, administering with rare ability 
both under Nero and after Nero’s death. Tacitus calls him 
“‘ mitem virum abhorrentem a sanguine et czdibus,” and has 
high praise for his rectitude and spirit of justice ; so he prob- 
ably disapproved the barbarous cruelties of the tyrant that make 
the pages of the same historian, of Suetonius, and of the poet 
Javenal, contemporaries who describe their horrors, revolting 
reading. When his brother Vespasian contended with Vitellius 
for the Empire, Titus Flavius Sabinus stood aloof, or tried to 
secure a peaceable compromise. Accordingly Tacitus calls him 
“‘haudquaquam erecto animo,” wanting in character, and says 
that towards the close of his life, ‘in fine vite alii segnem, multi 
moderatum et civium sanguinis parcum credidere,” some thought 
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him indolent, many moderate, and opposed to the shedding of 
citizens’ blood. This, together with what Suetonius tells us 
of his son the Consul, “ contemptissimz inertia,” because he 
became a Christian, makes us ask if Sabinus himself had begun 
to show an inclination to the faith which his children and 
grandchildren attested with their blood. 

Titus Flavius Sabinus, junior, had two sons and a daughter: 
Titus Flavius Sabinus, fertivs, who married Julia Augusta, 
daughter of the Emperor Titus; Titus Flavius Clemens, Consul 
and martyr; and Plautilla, also a Christian. The new cog- 
nomen Clemens, introduced into the family, points to a mother 
or maternal grandfather concerning whom history is silent.* 
However that may be, it was this cousin of Domitian who was 
put to death for atheism and Jewish customs, and whose wife, 
Fiavia Domitilla, was sent into exile to the island of Pandateria. 
She was a daughter of a sister of Domitian, as we are informed 
by Quintillian, who was preceptor to the sons of this Christian 
couple.t Domitian had publicly designated them, while still 
infants, to be his successors, substituting for their own names 
those of Vespasian and Domitian ; and as such they would have 
assumed the purple if their father, falling into disgrace on 
account of his religion, had not been put to death by the 
Emperor. 

Brutius, a pagan historian quoted by Eusebius, mentions a 
Flavia Domitilla, Virgin and Martyr, daughter of a sister of 
Flavius Clemens the Consul, who was exiled to Pontia “ quia 
se Christianam testata est,” and Saint Jerome tells us that in 
his day the chambers occupied by Flavia Domitilla in Pontia 
were still visited. The name of the sister of Flavius Clemens 
is not given by pagan authorities, but in the Acts of SS. Domi- 
tilla, Nereus and Achilleus she is called Plautilla, and said to 
have been baptized with her daughter by St. Peter. Although 
these Acts are clearly interwoven with pieces falsely attributed 
to certain authors, still their antiquity is beyond question, and 
the genealogy of the Flavii which they give is correct. Plau- 
tilla, a Roman matron, is mentioned in certain Acts—those of 





* There was a M. Arrecinus Clemens, father-in-law of the Emperor Titus, 
who heid the consulship in the year 73, and again under Domitian, but it 
would be mere conjecture to suggest a connexion between the names. 

+ Instit. iv. pro. 
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St. Peter, attributed to St. Linus—and is accepted by the 
genealogists as of Flavii. What is said about Plautilla being 
one of the first Roman ladies converted by the Apostles is in 
harmony with what Tacitus told us of Pomponia Gracina, who 
was the wife precisely of a Plautius. Flavius Clemens really 
had a sister, who was the mother of Flavia Domitilla. The 
name Plautilla is an elegant coinage of the first century, and 
it fills up the gap, supplying us, according to the rule of 
Roman nomenclature, with the name of the wife of Sabinus, 
who therefore may have been a Plautia. 

The Acts of SS. Domitilla, Nereus and Achilleus speak of a 
brother of Clement the Consul and Plautilla, who was the 
father of Clement the Pope. This is a point of greater diffi- 
culty ; but as the Acts do not deceive us on other points of 
family history, there is no reason to refuse them credit on this. 
Flavius Sabinus, who died in 70, might have had a son older 
than the three children known. 

All this is splendidly confirmed by the monuments on the 
Via Ardeatina. The Acts say that Flavia Domitilla, with her 
companions, Euphrosyne and Theodora, was interred in a sarco- 
phagus at Terracina, but that her chamberlains Nereus and 
Achilleus were buried in the subterranean crypts under her 
property on the Via Ardeatina, a mile and a half from Rome, 
“juxta locum in quo sepulta fuerat Petronilla, Apostoli Petri 
filia.” It is on this road, at Tor Marancia, that massive remains 
of ancient structure, forming the principal entrance to the 
great Cemetery of Domitilla, can still be admired. The build- 
ing was raised by those who did not fear publicity, and had no 
motive for concealing the purpose of the erection. It is all 
that now remains of a superb burial-place of the Christian 
Flavii. It stands on ground that was the property of Flavia 
Domitilla, for we have yet surviving out of the ruin and disper- 
sion of the inscriptions three which testify to the fact. One is 
& cippus, registering a grant to three persons named of a piece 
of land thirty-five feet in frontage and forty in length, ‘‘ ex 
indulgentia Flaviae Domitillae.” Another bears: ‘“ Flaviae 
Domitillae Divi Vespasiani neptis beneficio.” The third is a 
fragment: “ Fl. Domitilla filia Fl. Domitillae Divi Vespasiani 
neptis fecit Glycerae libertae.” Within, the galleries lead to 
the burial-place of Nereus and Achilleus, and close by to the 
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tomb of Aurelia Petronilla, the spiritual child of St, Peter, a 
descendant, as we have seen, of Flavius Petro, the original 
stock of the Flavii. In one of the loculi is a monogram, 
forming the name “ F'lavilla,” derived from Flavius, as Domi- 
tilla from Domitius. On the cover of a large altar-tomb we may 
read: @A* SABEINOS* KAI TITIANH AAEA®OI. This 
Flavius Sabinus was no obscure client of the family, as the 
nomen and cognomen and his sister’s name show. Perhaps he 
was one of the two who were destined by Domitian to succeed 
him, and had to resume his own name when he was deprived 
of his expectation. _ Near this is another inscription in Greek 
to Flavius Ptolomeus and Ulpia Concordia, Finally, in 1873, 
a fragment of a monumental slab of large dimensions was 
found, with the two words, carved in bold and graceful letters, 
[sepulc]JzUM FLAVIORUM over the Christian symbol of the 
anchor, which De Rossi conjectured stood above the original 
entrance to the family tomb that afterwards became the 
principal approach to this noble catacomb.* 

As a commentary to Tacitus was supplied by the stones of 
Callixtus, and a commentary to Dion Cassius by the inscrip- 
tions of Domitilla, so the Catacomb of Priscilla on the Via 
Salaria, with its rich memorials of the descendants of Acilius 
Glabrio, reveals the meaning of another passage of Dion. The 
cemetery which takes its name from Priscilla is one of the most 
ancient of the Roman catacombs. It was long held in venera- 
tion for its great antiquity, and for the fresco of Our Lady and 
other early paintings. But dates and historic names were still 
a desideratum. The central starting-point from which the 
whole of the catacomb originally spread its ramifications was 
only discovered in 1888, and presents a striking analogy with 
the oldest portion of the Cemetery of Domitilla; both date from 
the same time, the end of the first century, In the gallery by 
which it is entered not a single loculus is to be found, but 
along the sides at intervals there are recesses to receive sarco- 
phagi. The stucco decorations and mural paintings in these 
first approaches have mostly perished, but sufficient is left to 
recall, in this also, a resemblance to the catacomb constructed by 
Flavia Domitilla on her property. Not far from the entrance 





* Bullettino, 1874, pp. 6, 17 ; 1875, pp. 40, 64. 
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a fragment of a great sarcophagus was found with the 
inscription: ACILIO GLABRIONI FILIO. This was no solitary 
accident, for in the near neighbourhood, on the front of another 
sarcophagus was read: M’ACILIUS V. . C. V. (ET) PRISCILLA 
c. . Here we have the prenomen Manius, wanting in the 
first inscription. The addition C.V. Clarissimus vir, proves the 
second to be of later date, of the end of the second or the 
beginning of the third century, when the custom of adding this 
designation came to be rigorously observed. We are assisted 
to understand the combination of names by an inscription dis- 
covered at Pesaro, from which we learn that a Vera Priscilla 
was wife of Manius Acilius Glabrio, Consul in 152. Accord- 
ing to usage, the cognomina of the parents were adopted by 
the children, who became Manius Acilius Verus, and Acilia 
Priscilla. To these two, brother and sister, the inscription 
refers, and it accordingly reads ‘‘ Manius Acilius Verus.” C. V. 
Ht Priscilla Clarissima femina. These are not the only inscrip- 
tions to members of the Gens Acilia discovered in this part of the 
cemetery, which prove that it must have been the burial-place 
of the Christians of the family. The following are found in 
archaic Greek characters : AKEIL (ios) or (ia), AKEILIOS KOINTOS, 
AKELIA; perhaps freedmen or their descendants. Most re- 
markable of all is: AKEILIOS ROUPHINOS ZEZES EN THEO.* 
From these we gather that in the second century a member of 
the family was a Christian. Other fragments give: ACILIa, 
FILIO M’ACILII, CLAUDIT ACILII VALERI. The Jast doubtless 
belonged to the nobility, fur the ¢ria nomina are given, the 
father’s gentilitium, and two names from the mother’s side. 
From this group of inscriptions, referring to various indivi- 
duals belonging to the family of the Acilii, it is clear that 
several generations of the family were buried here, and found 
as they are in and around the primitive area of the catacomb, 
which dates from Apostolic times, and was later put in com- 
munication with the rest of the cemetery as it extended, but 
always remaining the chief centre of veneration to visitors in 
time of peace, the conviction is strong that we are in the 
precincts of a sanctuary containing the tomb of some champion 
of the faith belonging to the family. Howis it that no memory 





* An Achilleus Rufus was Consul in 106. 
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of this Christian hero has been preserved in the records of the 
Church? The Kalendars, the Martyrologies, the Acts are all 
silent. Nowhere do they mention a Glabrio. And yet, in the 
contemporary annals, civil and military, in the Fasti Consulares, 
and in inscriptions down to the fall of the Empire, the name 
perpetually occurs. In the second century nearly each genera- 
tion of the family was marked by a Consulship. Although of 
plebeian origin, the Acilii had risen to eminence in the sixth 
century of Rome. Manius Acilius Glabrio, a novus homo, was 
Tribune of the people in 4.U. 553, Consul in 563, and for his 
victory over Antiochus obtained a triumph in the following 
year.* Such was the distinction to which the family rose by 
their exploits in the State and in the army, that when Per- 
tinax wished to decline the Imperial purple in favour of the 
most illustrious and worthy of the senators, it was Manius 
Acilius Glabrio whom he led forward as the noblest and most 
respected of all the patricians, descended from Anchises and 
Aeneas.t The Acilii are found holding consular offices in 
A.D. 91, 105, 124, 152, 186, 210, 256 and 323. Later they 
formed alliance with the Anicii, but the memorials of the cata- 
combs belong to an earlier period, before they intermarried 
with the Anicii, the Rufi, or the Aginatii, of whom there is no 
trace in the catacombs.{ 

So early as 1863 the Comm. de Rossi thought it was inter- 
esting matter for inquiry to ascertain with more precision why 
Manius Acilius Glabrio, Consul in 91, was put to death by 
Domitian in 95. His unerring instinct, so often proved in his 
long experience of the historic method, made him more than 
suspect that under the vague terms of Dion Cassius lay in 
reality the imputation of Christianity. The passage is : 
“Many senators, some of them of consular rank, he [Domitian] put to 
death, as plotters of novelties ; among them was Civica Cerealis, in the 


course of his Asiatic proconsulate, Salvidienus Orfitus, and Acilius Glabrio 
in exile.” || 


Xiphilinus, in his abridgment of Dion, after telling how 
Flavius Clemens and Domitilla were charged with atheism 








* Livy, xxxvii. 57. 

+ Herodian, Hist. ii. 3. 

{ Bullettino, 1888-89, p. 37. 

§ /bid. 1863, pp. 29, 30; 1865, 20; 1869, 78. 
i) Dom. c. 10. 
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and Judzism, goes on to say that Acilius Glabrio, the Consul, 
colleague of Trajan, was accused like the rest, ofa oi roXXoi, 
probably superstitionis nove, as Tacitus and Suetonius termed 
Christianity. Of the other personages named with Glabrio as 
coming under the wrath of Domitian there is no indication that 
they were Christians; of Acilius Glabrio there can be no doubt. 
While actually Consul, before he was sent into exile, he was 
condemned by the Emperor to fight in the Alban amphitheatre 
with a lion, according to Dion, with bears, according to Juvenal, 
who adds that it did not avail him, after his brave combat, to 
feign imbecility, like Brutus, in order to escape further perse- 
cution.* This reminds us of the contemptissima inertia which 
the pagans attributed to converts to the faith.t He lived five 
years after his encounter with the wild beasts. The faith was 
preserved in his family for many generations, down through the 
persecutions, till the peace. We may safely hold that the 
most ancient of the inscriptions of the Acilian race, discovered 
in the Catacomb of Priscilla, refers to the son or grandson of 
the Consul of a.p. 91. 

If we did not bear in mind the wholesale destruction of the 
records of the Roman Church under Diocletian, and that in 
their hasty reconstruction and in the reordering of the Kalendar 
after the Peace of Constantine, prominence was naturally given 
to martyrs of. more recent date, whose heroic deeds were fresh 
in the minds of all, in preference to others who suffered nearer 
Apostolic times, we should marvel how the memory of these 
Christian nobles could have passed away. Of Pomponia Gre- 
cina not a word is to be found in Christian annals, nothing of 
the saints in Czsar’s household, nothing of Flavius the Consul, 
for his acts do not exist and his burial-place is unknown. Of 
Apollonius, the senator and martyr under Commodus, we have 
only a casual mention in Eusebius; that Marcia, the wife of 
Commodus, was either an adept or a semi-adept of Christianity 
we are left to gather from Dion. Still, the extent to which 
the faith had penetrated into every class of Roman society is 
attested by the passage of Tertullian quoted above. 

The marvel is rather that so much has been reconstructed 
out of the fragmentary materials left. This we owe to the 





* Sat. iv. 94. t+ Cf. Sueton. Domit. c. 10, 15. 
t De Rossi, Bullettino, 1888-89, passim. 
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genius, untiring industry and vast erudition of the lamented 
Comm. de Rossi, who has done more, not only for the 
honour of the martyrs, but for tangible evidence of the con- 
tinuity of the Church’s faith, liturgy and practices, than any 
writer of our age. When we see how, out of the detritus of a 
thousand years of neglect and pillage and destruction, he was 
able to piece together miserable fragments, and even after they 
had been barbarously torn from their original site, where they 
might have been a clue to research and identification, succeeded 
in constructing again, on solid historic foundation, much of our 
lost records, it is impossible to withhold our admiration and 
gratitude. 

_ Priscilla and Pudens, the founders of the catacomb which 
radiates from the sepulchre of the Glabrios, were contemporaries 
of the Apostles, but all that concerns their family and history 
is in the greatest obscurity. We find the foundress called 
Domna, a designation appropriated to martyrs. Yet she does 
not appear to have been a martyr herself, although perhaps she 
received the distinctive title out of regard for her son Pudens 
and her granddaughters Padentiana and Praxedes. Her own 
sepulchre is to be placed with much probability in a Jarge 
chamber in the primitive area of the Glabrios. The Acilia Pris- 
cilla, clarissima femina, whose inscription has been given, took her 
name from her mother, Arria Plaria Vera Priscilla, wife of Manius 
Acilius Glabrio, Consul in 186 for the second time. As she is 
designated F/aminica in the Pesaro inscription, she could not at 
that time be a Christian. She is not to be mistaken for the foun- 
dress of the catacomb in pradio Aciliorum, for it existed a 
hundred years before. 

That there were Christian ladies bearing the cognomen 
Pudentiana or Pudentilla, coupled with the gentilitian names 
of the Cornelii and Aemilii, is proved beyond doubt. A 
discovery made so long ago as last century has, in the light 
of new research, come to be of singular value and interest. 
Close to the church of Santa Prisca on the Aventine, associated 
with the sojourn of the Apostles in Rome, the remains of a 
Christian dwelling were laid bare in 1776. The walls showed 
traces of a painting of the fourth century. Excavations brought 
to light a bronze tablet which had been offered to Gaius Marius 
Padens Cornelianus by the people of Clunia in Spain, for 
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services rendered during his governorship of the province of 
Tarragona. It is dated 7 April a.p. 222. The tablet, ac- 
cording to usage, had been placed in the atrium of the house, 
which shows that the property had passed into the hands of a 
Cornelius Pudens. He was probably a descendant of Acilius 
Glabrio, the Consul of 153, who was the first to join the family 
name Cornelius to his own. It can hardly be accident that 
unites so singularly the memories of the house of Pudens at 
the foot of the Esquiline to the title of Prisca on the Aventine, 
and the Cemetery of Priscilla on the Via Salaria, where a Pudens, 
a Pudentiana, a Praxedes and a Prisca are all buried.* There 
must have been some alliance of blood or clientship between the 
Legate, whose original name was Cornelius Pudens, and the 
Prisca or Priscilla who gave her name to the title. The same 
title was also known as Domus Aquilz et Priscee, which brings 
the inference very close that Prisca or Priscilla, the disciple of the 
Apostles, was a freedwoman of Priscilla, the mother of Pudens, 
and that Aquila was a freedman of Acilius, or Aquilius, Glabrio, 
the consul slain by Domitian in 95. 

The subject is far from exhausted. No attempt in this paper 
has been made to dress out a list of patrician converts, but a 
sample has been offered of what the scientific method of De 
Rossi has done. If it had been applied centuries ago, before 
the devastation of these monuments was completed, what would 
it not have added to the patrimony of ecclesiastical history ! 
The thirty or forty suburban cemeteries of Rome were nearly 
all originally excavated in private property. It was the pro- 
perty of a Christian family that prepared in the first instance a 
burying-place for its own members, and in it gave a place of 
rest for its poorer brethren fidentibus in Domino ; or it was the 
property of a family that, becoming Christian, excavated 
beneath the superb mausoleum of its pagan ancestors humble 
crypts to receive the remains of themselves and their fellow-con- 
verts sleeping in the peace of Christ. The monument that 
reared its proud mass on the Appian, the Nomentan, the Sala- 
rian, or Flaminian Way was sacred to the memory of noble 





* De Rossi, Bullettino, 1867, p. 46. CorpusInscript. Latinar. vi. n. 1454. 
Spalletti, Tavola ospitale trovata in Roma sull’ Aventino. Armellini 
Chiese di Roma, p. 500, first ed. 

‘+ Bullettino, 1867, pp. 44 sqq. 
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dead, and its marbles told the passer-by that under that pile 
was the dust of men who carried the awe of the Roman name 
into Egypt, and Gaul, and Britain; descendants of the Fabii, 
of the Cornelii, of the warriors, the orators and the statesmen 
whose names are familiar to us from youth. A shapeless ruin 
is all that remains where every stone has not been swept away. 
Over the Christian catacombs traces of monuments like these 
are seen. If, like the Sepulchrum Flaviorum, a single line of 
their inscriptions remained to tell us what family possessed that 
ground, what a record would be rolled out before us! Perhaps 
we should read an illustrious name, and find it repeated in the 
crypts below among the humbler dead, with the monogram of 
Christ and the symbol of eternal peace; and then we should 
see, as if we lived in their day, that a branch of that noble 
house had joined the Galilean sect and opened a last home 
with themselves for their less favoured brethren. Perhaps 
beneath the mausoleum, not the name inscribed above, but 
another name was read on the simple stone that closed the 
loculus in the narrow gallery, and then we should inquire 
how the property passed from one to the other, from pagan to 
Christian hands, whether by inheritance or otherwise. 

Of the Valerii, the Flori, the Julii, the Ulpii, the Pompei, 
the Aurelii, clarissimi viri, et clarissime femine, men and 
women of senatorial rank, we shall say nothing. Their tomb- 
stones, poor atoms that have survived the many thousand 
epitaphs of Subterranean Rome that have perished, only tell us 
that, if all were now preserved, the proportion of converts to 
Christianity in the first three centuries of our era, from the 
classes of Roman society distinguished for birth, or station, or 
services rendered to the State, fuily justified the boast of Ter- 
tullian before the end of the second century: “ Hesterni sumus, 
et vestra omnia implevimus, urbes, insulas, castella, municipia, 
conciliabula, castra ipsa, tribus, decurias, palatium, senatum, 
forum : sola vobis reliquimus templa.”* We are but of yes- 
terday, but we fill every place that belongs to you, your cities, 
islands, outposts, towns, your assemblies, your camps, tribes 
and decuries, the imperial palace, the senate, the forum: we 
leave you only your temples. J. A, CAMPBELL. 





* Apoleg. xxxvili. 
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Art. VII.—THE CATACOMBS OF SYRACUSE. 


PART I. 


HE origin of Christianity in Sicily is somewhat obscure, for 
the legend that St. Peter sent St. Marcian to Syracuse 
and St. Pancratius to Tauromenium (Taormina) from Antioch 
is of undeniably late origin. Still, Sicily was in a very real 
sense the centre of the old world, both as being the most 
important island in the Mediterranean and the battlefield of 
the ancient nations, and the evangelising of a city so wealthy 
and so populous as Syracuse is scarcely likely to have escaped 
the attention of the Apostles. In the Acts of the Apostles 
Syracuse is barely mentioned, but the words used in describing 
the visit of St. Paul seem to imply that the seeds of Chris- 
tianity had already been sown. In the want, then, of certain 
knowledge as to the original spread of the gospel in Sicily, we 
may content ourselves with the fact that at the end of the 
second century or early in the third century of our epoch the 
church of Syracuse had grown to considerable dimensions, and 
that a saint and bishop of the name of Marcian had*been mar- 
tyred at some previous date and was held in great veneration. 
The story of the coming of Marcian, as related by the eccle- 
siastical historian of Syracuse, is more picturesque than reliable. 
Marcian, he tells us, after his landing, at once seized a large 
cave close to the furthest wall of Achradyna, and hard by the 
temples of Jupiter and Bacchus. Here he erected his first 
altar, planted his episcopal seat, and baptized his first converts, 
while, close by, he either found or excavated certain dark 
passages (anditi oscuri), certain ‘obscure and interminable 
caves ””*—perhaps quarries or aqueducts of the early Greek 
period—in which he and his first followers lived. These 
‘‘obscure caves” afterwards became the nucleus of the cata- 
comb of San Giovanni, while the original cave which Marcian 
seized was at a later date enlarged into the crypt of Marcian 
which is shown to the traveller to-day. 
Placing all this on one side as resting on an unsubstantial 





* An old tradition says that these caves were called “ Antri Pelopii.” The 
origin of the name is unknown. 
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basis, we may freely admit that the constancy of Marcian and 
other early martyrs was probably the cause of that sudden 
large accession to the number of Christians in Syracuse which 
made it necessary to systematise the burial of their dead. The 
influences which led to the Jewish catacomb system of burial 
being adopted by the early Christians were the great reverence 
for the dead and the desire to care more for their bodies, 
which belief in the resurrection of the body necessarily incul- 
cated, and the wish to lie, when dead, close to the bodies of the 
martyrs. 

There is another question which leaves us in some perplexity 
——how the Syracusan converts buried their dead before the 
formation of the catacombs? The answer to this is that we 
simply do not know, though, as we shall see later on, one great 
authority supports the hypothesis that they buried them in 
small isolated subterranean sepulchres of the nature of vaults. 

The principal catacombs of Syracuse are three in number, 
and are named Santa Maria di Gesi, Cassia, and San Giovanni. 
We are indebted to Dr. Joseph Fiihrer, of Dillingen, and Pro- 
fessor Orsi, of Syracuse, for an exhaustive study of these three 
major and several minor catacombs, and I must take this 
opportunity of stating that, though I have on three different 
occasions, at intervals of a year, visited nearly every part of 
these catacombs, either alone or under the guidance of Pro- 
fessor Orsi, I am indebted for a large number of my facts to 
the published monographs of one or other of these savants.* 
For the sake of clearness I shall divide my account into three 
sections ; the first a general description, the second an account 
of the frescoes and inscriptions, and the third an historical 
survey. 


I,— DESCRIPTIVE. 


In the embankment of the railway cutting of the Catania 
and Syracuse Railway, close to the Cappucini Monastery, are 
several small apertures which suggest the entrances to caves. 
On crawling through one of these entrances, you find yourself 
within what does indeed, at first, appear to be a simple cave of 





* Dr. Fiihrer’s “ Forschungen zur Sicilia Sotterranea” (Munich, 1897) is a 
work of the greatest erudition and accuracy. 
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small dimensions, but which, when illuminated, turns out to be 
a small isolated family sepulchre. Dr. Orsi uses the word 
hypogaea to denote these small underground tombs (of which a 
great number are scattered all over the district which sur- 
rounds the Cappucini), and I wish to treat of these first, as 
they are, I believe, unique to Syracuse. They are usually at 
some distance below the level of the ground, and are approached 
by a flight of steps. When the tomb was filled, the entrance 
was blocked with earth and all traces of its existence destroyed, 
and it was entirely by accident that the workmen came across 
several at a considerable distance below the level of the ground 
when making the railway-cutting mentioned above. The shape 
of these tombs is usually that of a Latin cross, each of the arms 
of the cross being excavated in the form of a short tunnel, 
along the floor of which the dead were laid transversely. The 
graves are now invariably empty, only the transverse division 
which separated the bodies still remaining. 

To the west of the Cappucini is a small quarry of compara- 
tively recent origin—not one of those famous quarries of which 
there are several hard by, hewn by the Athenian nation in its 
death agony. This quarry has cut into a number of these 
hypogaea, and they are found cloven at all angles and open to 
the full light of day. These can be inspected with greater 
precision than those perfect tombs where we have to rely on 
the uncertain light of candles or magnesium wire, but in none 
of them is the smallest trace of any inscription or fresco work 
to be found, and ornaments, coins, or decorations of other kinds, 
so common in the catacombs proper, are also conspicuous by 
their absence. Small clay lamps are, however, found in con- 
siderable numbers, though in the case of these small hypoyaca 
it is impossible to be certain whether they were used as votive 
lamps or only for lighting. It is curious that many of these 
lamps, unlike those found in the large catacombs, are obviously 
of pagan origin, and sometimes adorned with obscene symbols, 
a proof that the people to whom these ypogaca belonged were 
not so particular as the generality of early Christians in avoid- 
ing with scrupulous care anything pagan or contrary to 
chastity. 

What were these tombs, and who were the people who were 
buried by preference apart from the common cemeteries ? 
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These are questions it is difficult to answer. Obviously they 
were not the private vaults of rich families; their rough 
aspect and lack of decoration leave no doubt of that. Fiihrer 
thinks that they probably pre-date the foundation of the large 
catacombs, and were the burying-places of the earliest Chris- 
tians during the first two-and-a-half centuries of our era, when 
the converts were still few in number. Were the hypogaea 
also few in number this might be possible, but the whole slope 
from the Cappucini down to the sea is simply honeycombed 
with them, and as this slope was, until at least the year 100 
A.D., covered with streets and villas, it is not credible that it 
could, during this same period, have been simply undermined 
with the burying-places of the obscure sect of Christians. A 
more probable suggestion is made by Professor Orsi, who thinks 
that they are probably the tombs of certain schismatics who, 
holding peculiar doctrines, were unwilling to be buried with 
the remainder of their fellow-Christians. In any case they 
are the tombs of poor and obscure families, possibly Jewish 
converts. 

The three principal catacombs, of which I have spoken above 
—Santa Maria di Gesi, Cassia, and San Giovanni—form a vast 
necropolis, the growth of centuries, which undermines nearly the 
whole of that portion of the ancient city which was called 
Achradyna. Where was once the hum and bustle of a busy 
town there is now, for the most part, but the silence of dreary 
and half-cultivated fields. A certain amount of confusion is 
caused by the nomenclature, for the catacomb of Cassia con- 
sists of two principal systems, the eastern and the western, of 
which the former is more nearly related to Sta. Maria di Gesi 
and the latter to San Giovanni. Had these two divisions, of 
which one is considerably older than the other, been called by 
two different names, it would have simplified matters a good 
deal. 

There is at present but one entrance to the two cemeteries, 
known as Cassia and Sta. Maria di Gesi, and this is situated 
in a large field not far from a modern manufactory which is 
built exactly over the central gallery of Cassia. Dotted about 
this field are circular stone orifices which look like the mouths 
of ancient wells, almost hidden by overgrowth of shrubs and 
weeds. And, indeed, these are, for the most part, the remains of 
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ancient Greek cisterns which the Christians cleverly contrived to 
use as light and air shafts for their galleries. The lower part of 
these cisterns, where the water was stored, must always have 
been of considerable diameter, for they tapered upwards to- 
wards the mouth. Thus the Christians found a certain number 
of small ready-made * Rotuwnde, though whether they hit upon 
them by chance in the course of their underground burrowings, 
or whether they arranged the course of their galleries so as to 
include them, we do not know. 

It was by causing himself to be lowered down one of these 
wells that Professor Orsi rediscovered the catacombs of Sta. 
Maria di Gest and Cassia in 1894, There were rumours of 
the existence of these catacombs, but they were practically 
unknown and almost entirely choked with debris and rubbish. 
But Orsi, with characteristic energy, pushed on the work of 
excavation so rapidly that by the end of 1897 he had explored 
almost the whole of their interminable galleries. It was also 
he who contrived the more accessible entrance mentioned above, 
close to a spot where one can trace the form of an ancient 
basilica, probably raised after the triumph of the Church, and 
when the catacombs became the object of pious pilgrimages. 
Little or nothing of this church now remains, but we may con- 
jecture that it stood in the same relation to the catacomb of 
Cassia as the cryptlike church of St. Marcian (which is still 
perfect, and which I shall describe later on) does to the cata- 
comb of San Giovanni. Descending a few stone steps from a 
sort of cave hard by the foundations of this basilica, we found 
ourselves within a small circular space lit from above—the 
first, in fact, of the Greek cisterns. The dead were laid in 
loculi, or recesses round the walls, cut out from the ancient 
plaster with which the cisterns were lined—plaster, of which 
much remains to attest the excellence of the material used by 
the Greeks. In this first small Rotunda is the entrance to the 
whole system of cemeteries called Sta. Maria di Gesi and 
Cassia. 

The topography of these catacombs is exceedingly compli- 
cated, and we were constantly lost in amazement at the genius 
for locality which enabled Professor Orsi to thread their inter- 








* The circular chambers into which the galleries open from time to time 
are called Rutunde. 
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minable labyrinthine passages with certainty. These passages 
are broader, indeed, than those of many of the Roman cata- 
combs, but far less broad and less lofty than the galleries of 
San Giovanni. The original form of a catacomb, it will be re- 
membered, was a Latin cross with transverse galleries parallel 
to the horizontal arm, and sometimes one or more additional 
galleries parallel to the vertical arm. The catacomb of Cassia 
consists of eight such sections, the first being, as it were, a 
separate catacomb-—namely, the western division of Cassia, and 
the other seven being grouped round a large central chamber, 
and forming the system that is known as the eastern division 
of Cassia. 

In the western division of Cassia, which we explored first, 
and of which the topography is comparatively simple, the side 
galleries are in every case lower and narrower than the main 
galleries. The wall-surface is disposed of in a manner which re- 
sembles the much-visited catacomb of St. San Callixtus at Rome. 
There are numerous * arcosolia graves, of which not a few are 
family tombs, and between the «cosolia an immense number 
of loculi. There are also endless smaller Jocu/i for babies and 
even niches for /focti, often decorated (as though for the amuse- 
ment of the inmates) with pieces of shell or marble let into the 
plaster. Many of the transverse passages are so low that 
crawling is the only possible means of progression. 

The eastern division of Cassia of all the known catacombs 
of Syracuse is the one which most repays study, but the owner 
of the ground under which it lies refuses, as a rule, to allow 
it to be visited, as many of the galleries are in a very unsafe 
condition and considerable danger attends the exploration. 
We were the first English that had ever trod its silent ways. 
The galleries are far loftier than in any of the other cata- 
combs, in the most remote part—the part that is probably 
the nucleus of all the catacombs—there being three or four 
storeys one above the other, each from six to nine metres high. 
The partitions between the storeys are exceedingly thin and in 
- many places have fallen in and blocked the galleries with 





* The single arcosolium is an ordinary loculus with a semicircular recess 
above it. In the case of family arcosolia the recess is deeper and covers a 
series of Joculi placed one beyond another. The idea of the recess is doubt- 
less to enable the holy mysteries to be celebrated over the tomb. 
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débris, and as the tufw of which the soil is composed is largely 
mingled with sand and is exceedingly friable, the destruc- 
tion of this catacomb by natural causes is imminent. In 
exploring the cemetery we had, in places, to crawl through 
narrow holes, and, now and again, in order to ascend from one 
storey to another, to climb up, using the empty Jocu/i at the 
sides as a sort of ladder, and to scramble through apertures in 
what was the floor of one storey and the roof of another. The 
most remote and secret part of this catacomb was doubtless 
used for hiding the more precious relics of saints and martyrs ; 
here, too, the Christians must have hidden in times of persecu- 
tion. We saw a certain number of undisturbed tombs, and a 
considerable number more probably remain in the as yet un- 
explored galleries; but, for the most part, the graves have 
long ago been plundered and the bodies either carried away 
or left to dissolve into the dust of centuries. Locwli prevail 
almost exclusively here, and the long galleries with their 
empty niches give the strange impression, so familiar to those 
that have visited the Roman catacombs, of endless passages 
with the walls from floor to ceiling furnished with empty book- 
cases. There are everywhere remains of frescoing and of 
yrapiti, the grafitti usually very perfect, the frescoes oniy too 
often sadly injured by the excavators. It was in the most 
antique and dangerous part that we saw the wonderful fresco 
that I have described later on under the name of the “ Oriental 
Christ.” When the catacomb was first opened up in the 
early nineties, numbers of little lamps were found and 
thousands of little phials,* usually containing aromatic oils, 
but not a few filled with the blood of martyrs. 

It is probable that the different sections of this cemetery 
were mutually independent in early days, and it was only in 
the later pilgrimage days that passages were formed com- 
municating from one section to another. The large square 
chamber round which they group is of considerable dimensions 
and cut from the solid rock. Probably it was used both as a 
church and as a meeting-place for any large assemblies of the 
faithful, and there seems to be every reason for thinking that 





* Many of these ampolle were sent to Rome, where they were examined by 
the Sacred Congregation and declared to contain the blood of martyrs. They 
were deposited in the sacred depository. 
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at one time it communicated by secret passages with all the 
sections of the eastern division of the catacomb of Cassia. 
Such passages connecting it with at least four sections have 
already been found. Wells and water conduits still exist 
and are sometimes made use of. In one place a well re- 
mains containing water to the present day, with traces of a 
windlass by which the Christians facilitated the drawing of 
water. 

The catacomb of Sta. Maria di Gest can only be approached 
by a long Greek aqueduct which connects it with one of the 
most accessible sections of the eastern Cassia. The aqueduct 
was converted for about 70 metres of its length into a passage 
with six shafts, retained from the former conduit, to supply 
light and air. This tunnel is now so narrow and low, and is 
still so blocked up with rubbish, that its transit is a work of 
the utmost difficulty. It is absolutely dark, stiflingly hot, 
and it is necessary to crawl along its whole length on one’s 
hands and knees, and sometimes there is scarcely room even 
to do that. On emerging into the catacomb it is noticed that 
the galleries are as narrow as those of the most ancient part 
of Cassia; there are no arcosolia, but the walls are lined on 
either side by loculi. Nearly the whole of the galleries are so 
blocked with the accumulated débris of centuries that it is 
scarcely ever possible to stand upright. At one point we 
scrambled up into a sort of subterranean church at a higher 
level. Here we found piles of bones and skulls. It seems 
that an air-shaft existed above this spot, and that during the 
cholera epidemic of 1837 the bodies of the poor, who died in 
numbers, were projected down this opening into the chamber 
beneath. It was impossible not to contrast the fate of these 
poor creatures with the care which the early Christians took 
of their dead. 

In this catacomb, too, there are several storeys one below 
another. But a visit to it is paid under such difficulties that 
I confess I did not bring away with me so clear an idea of its 
topography as I could have wished. 

We now turn to San Giovanni, which is by far the largest, 
and, as we shall presently see, the latest of the Syracusan 
catacombs. It lies, like the others, within the southern 
terrace of Achradyna. A large portion of the land above it 
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now belongs to the Friars Minor. Adjoining the entrance to 
the catacomb is the church of San Giovanni, apparently 
Norman, with a beautiful portico. From this church and 
from a neighbouring chapel two staircases lead down to a 
shrine known as the crypt of St. Marcian, where local legend 
asserts the Saint to have been martyred and buried. Fiihrer 
asserts that this is in fact an ancient martyr-church of the 
fourth century, freely restored in the Middle Ages. Other 
authorities place its origin much earlier, and there are those 
who assert that it is without doubt the most ancient of all 
existing churches. In any case it is worth while to describe 
it. Once it was clearly a cave, and it was probably not till 
after the triumph of Christianity that it was hollowed out 
into its present shape—that of a Greek cross. It was also 
ornamented with granite columns, probably plundered from 
the neighbouring temple, four of which are crowned with 
Byzantine capitals bearing the emblems of the four Evangelists. 
The crypt was probably entirely frescoed over, and, though 
doubtless much restored in the Middle Ages, some of the 
frescoes are extremely beautiful and very perfect. The most 
important are as follows: St. John holding his gospel in his 
hand ; St. Peter with the key ; St. Peter and St. Paul together ; 
St. Paul alone; St. John the Baptist, holding in his left hand 
a tablet on which is inscribed ‘‘ Vox clamantis in (dese)rto.” 
In the adjacent baptistery we find the Blessed Trinity and the 
Eternal Father supporting Christ on the crucifix, and breathing 
forth the Spirit in the form of a dove, which, as the Spirit is 
proceeding from the Father only, probably proves the fresco 
to date back to the pre-Nicene era. The dignity and beauty 
of these frescoes is a fact to be insisted on. 

In the first half of the Middle Ages the special veneration 
paid to the Saint caused another imposing basilica to be 
erected above his shrine—i.c., on the ground which lies over 
the crypt. Of this building, with its three naves, only scanty 
remains subsist, including some of its doric pillars and the 
apse and adjoining walls. Crossing a sunny garden beneath a 
rude pergola laden with wisteria blossom, one enters the cata- 
comb immediately at the back of this apse. There are two 
ante-chambers or Atria, the second one connecting immediately 
with the Decwmanus Maximus or principal gallery of the cata- 
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comb. Here a surprise awaits the visitor. Instead of the 
dark and narrow passages of Cassia and Sta. Maria di Gesi, or 
of the Roman catacombs, the gaileries of San Giovanni are 
lofty and broad enough to allow of a chariot being driven along 
their silent ways, and are lit from above by numerous luminari 
(air-shafts) opening into the outer air, through which the sun- 
light finds its way and illumines the twilight with broad bands 
of gold. The principal gallery actually varies its width from 
2°5 to 5 metres, and in height from 2 to 3°5 metres, while its 
total length to the point where it divides into two arms is 
94 metres. It is probably not all of one period, for it shows 
marked differences in the use of wall-space, arcosolia being 
more numerous in the further part and Joculi in the part 
nearest the Afria. 

Five passages cross this principal gallery, nearly equalling it 
in breadth and height. The Decumanus Minor, starting from 
a spacious hall, runs nearly parallel to the principal gallery on 
the northern side, with a slight bend to the N.E. On this 
north side is the Rotunda of Antiochia, approached by steps 
and lying 2 metres below the level of the passage leading to 
it. It has a large pear-shaped cupola, and measures 8} metres 
across. Round it runs a bench-like erection occupied by single 
graves, and there is an ancient altar on which one can still 
read the inscription AOYLH ANTIOXIA®S, which has been 
taken as referring to the Church of Antioch, being the parent of 
that of Syracuse, and quoted in proof of the contention that 
St. Peter sent St. Marcian to Syracuse. 

Fiihrer says that the peculiarities of this section of the | 
northern half of San Giovanni point to an epoch which possessed | 
the will and the means, as an extension of the cemetery became 
necessary, to vary the arrangement of the space to be disposed 
of and increase the scale of the whole. This contrasts with 
the uniformity of construction which obtains in the oldest 
parts of the cemetery. 

Through the third cross-gallery we approach the southern 
section of the catacomb—that which contains the large Rotunda 
of Adelfia, so called from the sarcophagus found there, now in 
the Museum at Syracuse. This important work was found under 
the débris of a number of other sarcophagi, which were evidently 
piled upon it in order to hide it from the Saracens. It has 
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escaped intact and was unearthed by Signor Cavallari* in 
1872. It is of great importance as it is undoubtedly a work 
of Roman art. It will be described later on. That part of the 
southern section of the catacomb which lies round the Rotunda 
of Adelfia exhibits several marked characteristics : : 

(i.) The simplest form of grave—the lJoculus—occurs very 
sparingly. (ii.) The corridors are narrower, seldom exceeding 
two metres in breadth. (iii.) The roofs are vaulted. 

In the most central portion of San Giovanni we find a whole 
series of imposing Rotwnde, spacious chambers, and handsome 
burial-halls, as well as detached sarcophagi and single graves, 
some in special recesses, and some in arcosolia of unusual 
height and width. This shows a far greater consideration of 
differences of rank than is to be found in the most ancient 
portions of the catacombs. Generally speaking, the space 
available is turned to the very fullest account and a certain 
uniformity prevails in its use in the different sections of the 
catacomb. The Joculi, ranged in several rows one above the 
other, were destined almost exclusively for children. Adults 
were laid in the graves imbedded in the floors of the arcosolia, 
which, as a rule, were intended for single bodies, but some- 
times were cut deeper into the rock and used as family graves, 
with a series of loculi placed side by side under the arched 
roof of the tunnel. The number of ampolle, or little phials 
containing blood, found in San Giovanni, proves that the number 
of bodies of martyrs buried even in this catacomb must have 
been very great, for only by a martyr’s tomb was it usual to 
place a phial of blood, though a phial of aromatic oil and a 
terra-cotta lamp were placed by almost every tomb. Possibly 
some of the bodies of the martyrs were, after the triumph of 
the Church, brought from the more remote parts of St. Maria 
di Gest and Cassia and placed in positions in San Giovanni 
where they were more accessible to the faithful. This was 
almost certainly the case with the body of St. Lucy, patroness 
of Syracuse, which was found in San Giovanni and now lies 
under the High Altar in the Cathedral. In the “ Decumanus 
Maximus,” and the sections immediately adjoining it, it is 





* Cavallari’s excavations were undertaken rather with a view of opening the 
principal galleries of San Giovanni to sightseers than from the archeological 
standpoint, 
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noteworthy that remarkable graves, even of Saints, are dis- 
tinguished more by outer decoration than by special size or 
space. 

Many graves were also made in the floor of the various 
passages of the Lotwnde—direct prototypes of the tombs in 
the pavement of churches. These must have held several 
bodies, and this desire to save trouble and expense points to a 
period of decay. 

In different parts of San Giovanni there is a great difference 
in the arrangement and shape of the /wminavi, or light and 
air-shafts, These are in horizontal sections of a variety of 
forms—circular, square, oblong, oval, or trapezium-shaped ; 
irregular forms which cannot be classified also occurring with 
fair frequency. In vertical section they are usually funnel, pear, 
or bell-shaped. A certain number are of earlier origin than 
the catacomb itself, being either old well-shafts or the venti- 
lating-shafts of an ancient water-conduit which was turned to 


account in the laying out of the necropolis. 
A. F. SPENDER. 
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Art. VIII—WELLHAUSEN AND THE 
CHRONICLER. 


HIRTEEN years ago an article appeared in the Nineteenth 
Century, ‘‘ The Catholic Church and Biblical Criticism,’’ 
which created no little stir at the time. For the writer was a 
Catholic of standing and acknowledged literary ability, and 
in the article in question he expressed himself in strong and 
not altogether flattering terms, as to the attitude of the Church 
in regard to the science of biblical criticism. Professor 
Mivart—for he was the writer in question—did not indeed pre- 
tend to be setting forth the results of his own original research : 
“ Exegesis is not my study,” he said. Neither did he under- 
take to vouch for the accuracy of all the conclusions concerning 
the Old Testament contained in his article. ‘I would not,” 
he says, “ be understood to accept and endorse all the views I 
have just presented to my readers.” But, on the other hand, 
he had come to the conclusion that ‘‘ it is quite possible to 
form satisfactory judgments . . . about the main results of 
modern criticism, without having recourse to the Hebrew 
tongue ;” and that “ there can be little doubt that in the main 
(these results) represent the truth.” 

Tt is no part of our design to single out for reprobation the 
most extreme conclusions contained in the essay alluded to. 
It would, in fact, be altogether out of place, at this time of 
day, to endeavour to bring up for discussion again a subject 
which has been before the public and has for years been 
allowed to rest, were it not that the recent utterances of Pro- 
fessor Mivart regarding sacred scripture make it important to 
refer back to his earlier production, with a view to ascertaining 
how far the advice therein tendered has been justified by the 
event. 

Before setting forth what he conceived to be the main con- 
clusions of modern biblical criticism, Dr. Mivart suggested to 
the reader some of the works best deserving of study by any 
who were interested in the subject, at the same time referring 
by name to certain critics * whose writings he had evident!y 





* The critics in question were Reuss, Colenso, Wellhausen, Kuenen. 
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carefully consulted and from whom, it may be presumed, his 
conclusions were mostly taken. Now, Dr. Mivart had pre- 
viously given little attention to the subject of biblical criticism. 
It could not fail, therefore, to be interesting to note what effect 
the writings of these critics produced upon his mind, what he 
conceived to be the conclusions at which they had arrived as 
to the history and literature of the people of Israel. For the 
purposes of the present paper, however, we are interested only 
in the Book of Chronicles; and therefore confine ourselves 
to quoting the words in which Dr. Mivart sums up the results 
of his investigations, as far as they concern that book : 


The Book of Chronicles [he writes] is considered to be a thoroughly 
unhistorical book (certainly not older than 320 B.c.), the history contained 
in it being habitually falsified in accordance with the point of view of the 
priestly code and history. Indeed, fiction is therein said to be carried even 
further. 

These words embody a sweeping condemnation of the 
Chronicler’s work ; and, perhaps, it may be safely asserted that, 
having in view the authors and works named by Dr. Mivart, he 
was principally influenced in arriving at this conclusion by 
the powerful essay of Julius Wellhausen on Chronicles, con- 
tained in the “ Prolegomena to the History of Israel.” Cer- 
tainly no man has exercised a more profound influence, both in 
England and Germany, upon the study of biblical criticism ; 
and for that influence he is largely indebted to the “ Prolego- 
mena,” which has enjoyed a wide popularity in Germany and 
was translated into English in 1885,* 

Considering, therefore, the influence which Professor Well- 
hausen’s ‘‘ Prolegomena” has wielded and does still wield ; 
considering also the extremely dark colours in which—as may 
be seen from Dr. Mivart’s article—the Professor paints the 
history of Chronicles in that work; considering also that the 
“Prolegomena ” is one of the works recommended by Pro- 
fessor Mivart “to be carefully studied by all who feel in- 
terested” in biblical criticism; it will not be uninstructive 
to attempt to throw some light upon the manner in which he 
deals with the work of the Chronicler. Such an attempt 
may now be profitably made. For lapse of time has gradually 





* With preface by W. Robertson Smith. A. and C. Black, Edinburgh. 
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allowed the outbursts of enthusiasm with which the ‘‘ Prolego- 
mena” was first greeted to expend themselves; and men’s 
minds are now sufficiently calmed to be able to attend with 
patience to the other side of the picture—to the grave defects 
which mar the Professor’s work. 

An essay dealing fully with Professor Wellhausen’s treat- 
ment of the Book of Chronicles could not fail to be instruc- 
tive. But it would not be possible to attempt such a thing 
within the compass of a review article. At one time it seemed 
to the writer to be feasible to confine within the limits of some 
eighteen or twenty pages, a criticism of that part of the Pro- 
fessor’s essay dealing with the reign of King David (1 Chron. 
x. 14-xxix.). But the impossibility of carrying out such a 
design with any prospect of effectiveness soon became apparent. 
Finally, it seemed best to select one incident only in the Book 
of Chronicles, and to discuss Professor Wellhausen’s treat- 
ment of it, as being a fair specimen of his modus operandi in 
regard to the whole book. The incident selected—the very first 
with which the Professor deals—is the succession of David to 
the throne of Israel. It is a fair sample of the spirit in which 
the Chronicler is dealt with throughout, and at the same time 
is one in which all the power, acuteness, and ingenuity of the 
Professor are displayed. In the following pages it is hoped to 
show the unfairness with which that narrative is brought before 
the reader. 

One of the most important characteristics of the genuine 
critic is impartiality. Especially is this so of the higher critic. 
He ought to approach the consideration of his subject with a 
mind free from bias, without parti pris. In one place the late 
Professor Huxley inveighs against a certain school of biblical 
commentators as mere “counsel for creeds”; because they 
approach the interpretation of the sacred books from some 
theological standpoint, and endeavour per fas ct nefas to 
harmonise them with their own preconceived ideas. We are 
not concerned to deny that not a few conservative critics lay 
themselves open to the charge of attaching undue importance 
to arguments which, perhaps, are not as conclusive as might be 
desired ; whilst they do not apply themselves sufficiently to 
endeavouring to grasp firmly and grapple honestly with the 
difficulties raised by their opponents. 
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It is, however, none the less certain that this tendency is not 
confined to any particular school of biblical critics. It mani- 
fests itself in full development within the ranks of the advanced 
guard of the higher critics. Professor Wellhausen is one of 
the most brilliant of modern biblical scholars. But he cer- 
tainly is not gifted with any large measure of impartiality. A 
critical treatise ought to be modelled after the pattern of the 
judicial “‘summing-up.” He has a tendency to assume the 
role of the advocate ; and, whether consciously or otherwise, to 
twist the facts he is dealing with so as to make them fit in with 
the exigencies of the theory he is supporting. Such is certainly 
the case with the chapter of the “ Prolegomena” dealing with 
the Book of Chronicles; and, it is all the more reprehen- 
sible in that work, because the “ Prolegomena” is not a mere 
popular history, but a scientific treatise, formulating the prin- 
ciples upon which history should be written; and estimating 
the amount of importance to be attached to the various 
documents available for writing it. This one-sidedness of 
purpose we propose, to some extent, to make manifest in the 
following pages. 

What, then, is the point of view from which Professor Well- 
hausen writes his criticism of the Books of Chronicles? In 
common with most recent critics, he is of opinion that the Books 
of Judges, Samuel, and Kings, in their present form were 
drawn up during Babylonian captivity, in the light of the older 
or prophetical narrative of the Hexateuch, and from the point 
of view of the Deuteronomic legislation : 


Chronicles, on the other hand [he writes], was composed fully three 
hundred years later, after the downfall of the Persian Empire, out of the 
very midst of fully developed Judaism. . . . We shall now proceed to 
show that the mere difference of date fully accounts for the varying 
ways in which the two histories represent the same facts and events, and 
the difference of spirit arises from the influence of the priestly code 


(p. 171). 


Such is the Professor’s thesis. The contention here is that 
in criticising the ‘‘ facts and events” recorded by the Chronicler 
he is far from impartially setting forth what tells for or against 
his own thesis. On the contrary, his treatise is a clever, one- 
sided statement of the case. 

The instance of Professor Wellhausen’s one-sidedness, which 
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it is proposed to give in this paper is, as has been already 
stated, the succession of David to the crown of Israel. It will 
be best to quote in extenso the words of the Professor on the 
point, though they are of considerable length. For then the 
reader will be able to satisfy himself that he thoroughly grasps 
the Professor’s meaning ; he will be able to weigh its signifi- 
cance and in the end to decide for himself whether the passage 
quoted is or is not a fair and impartial criticism of the 
Chronicler. ‘The words run as follows : 


After Jehovah had slain Saul (so begins the narrative of Chronicles) 
he turned the kingdom over to David, the son of Jesse. All Israel 
gathered themselves unto David to Hebron and anointed him king over 
Israel, according to the word of Jehovah by Samuel (1 Chron. x. 1-xi. 3). 
How simply and smoothly and wholly without human intervention, accord- 
ing to this version, did the thing come to pass! Quite otherwise is it in 
the narrative of the book of Samuel. This also, indeed, has the statement 
of Chronicles word for word, but it has something over and above, 
which gives quite a different aspect to the matter. Here David on the 
lowest step of the throne, is the guerilla leader in the wilderness of Judah, 
who finally is compelled by Saul’s persecutions to pass over into Philistine 
territory, there, under the protection of the enemies of his nation, carry- 
ing on his freebooter life. After the battle of Gilboa he avails himself 
of the dissolution of the kingdom to set up a separate principality in the 
south as a vassal of the Philistines; he is not chosen but comes with a 
following six hundred strong, and offers himself to the elders of Judah, 
whom he has already at an earlier period laid under obligations to him by 
various favours and gifts. In the meantime Saul’s cousin, Abner, takes 
over what of the kingdom there is, not for himself but for the legitimate 
heir, Ishbaal ; from Gilead, whither the government had been transferred 
after the great catastrophe, he gradually reconquers the territory west of 
Jordan, and is scheming how to recover also the lost Judah. Thus it 
comes to protracted struggles between Abner and David, in which fortune 
is most on the side of the latter ; yet he does not leave the defensive or 
gain the sovereignty over Israel, that falls into his hands rather by 
treachery. Abner himself, indignant at the ingratitude of his royal 
nephew, offers the crown to his rival, and enters into negotiations with 
him about it; but, as he immediately after falls a victim to blood 
revenge, nothing comes of the matter, until Ishbaal is privily murdered in 
his sleep by two of his captains ; then at last the elders of Israel come to 
Hebron, and David becomes king in succession to Saul. What a length 
of time these affairs demand, how natural is their development, how 
many human elements mingle in their course—cunning, and treachery and 
battle and murder! Chronicles indeed, knows them all well enough, 
as is clear from incidental expressions in chapters xi. and xii., but they 
are passed over in silence. Immediately after his predecessor’s death, the 
son of Jesse is freely chosen by all Israel to be king, according to the 
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word of Jehovah by Samuel. The sequence of x. 13, 14, xi. 1, does not 
admit of being understood in any other way, nor is it in point of fact 
otherwise understood, for it has actually been successful to this extent, 
that the kingship of Ishbaal has virtually dropped out of traditional bible 
history ; after Saul came David is what is said. We have before us a 
deliberate and in its motives a very transparent mutilation of the original 
narrative as preserved for us in the Book of Samuel. 


Such are the words in which Professor Wellhausen sets 
before his readers the relation between the accounts given in 
Samuel and Chronicles of the succession of David to the throne 
of Israel. The verdict is obviously given against the Chronicler. 
He is charged with misrepresentation. His story is asserted 
to be a “deliberate and in its motives a very transparent 
mutilation of the original narrative.” 

What are the words of the Chronicler which are accused of 
being a deliberate mutilation of the original narrative? Accord- 
ing to the revised version they run as follows : * 


Therefore he [the Lord] slew him [Saul], and turned the kingdom to 
David the son of Jesse. Then all Israel gathered themselves to David 
unto Hebron, saying, Behold we are thy bone and thy flesh. In times 
past, even when Saul was king, it was thou that leddest out and 
broughtest in Israel ; and the Lord thy God said unto thee, Thou shalt 
feed my people Israel. So all the elders of Israel came to the king to 
Hebron ; and David made a covenant with them in Hebron before the 
‘Lord, and they anointed David king over Israel, according to the word of 
the Lord by the hand of Samuel. 


So the Chronicler. 

In the Book of Samuel things are different. There, too, 
the account of all Israel’s assembling in Hebron to make David 
king is given (2 Sam. v. 1-3); but there is more. Of course 
there is the long account of David’s flight from the violence of 
Saul, and life as an outlaw. Professor Wellhausen introduces 
this narrative ; but as it has no connection whatever with the 
succession of David to the throne, we propose to take no 
further notice of it. But, after Saul’s death at the battle of 
Gilboa, there is the anointing of David as king over Judah 
(2 Sam. ii. 1-4); then follows the proclamation by Abner of 
Ishbaal as king of Gilead, the Ashurites, Jezreel, Ephraim, 
Benjamin, and all Israel (ii. 8-9); next comes an interesting 





* 1 Chron. x, 14, xi. 1, 2. 
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episode in the desultory warfare between David and Abner, 
culminating in the death of Asahel, brother of Joab, at the 
hands of Abner (ii. 12-32). Not a word is said to give colour 
to the idea that the party of Ishbaal gained ground upon the 
party of David. On the contrary, it is distinctly stated (iii. 1) 
that ‘‘ there was long war between the house of Saul and the 
house of David: and the house of David waxed stronger and 
stronger and the house of Saul waxed weaker and weaker.” 
At last an unexpected occurrence decided the war in David’s 
favour. Abner, in revenge for an insult offered him by Ishbaal, 
went over to David’s side,* and did his best to induce the 
tribes which sided with him to do the same (iii. 7-21); but 
he was almost immediately assassinated by Joab in revenge 
for the death of his brother Asahel (iii. 22-39). The defection 
of Abner, however, proved fatal to the cause of Ishbaal. 
Before many days had passed, that unlucky prince was 
murdered by two of his own captains (iv.); and then David 
was anointed king of Israel, as is recorded both in Samuel 
and Chronicles. 

The subject is now fairly before the reader. He knows 
what the Chronicler’s words are; he knows also the fuller 
statement of the facts as recorded in Samuel. Moreover, 
Professor Wellhausen’s criticism of the relation between the .. 
two has been. quoted in full. The question to be considered 
is whether the Professor's words really constitute a fair and 
impartial criticism of the Chronicler or not. 

1. First of all, then, it may be said that in dealing with the 
succession of David to the throne, Professor Wellhausen seems 
to take it for granted that there can be no other motive for 
the omissions in Chronicles except the desire of the Chronicler 
to hold back unpalatable matter from the reader. But, clearly, 
he is not justified in taking that for granted. There is 
certainly one very obvious reason, lying upon the surface, why 
many things contained in Samuel should be omitted in 
Chronicles, viz., considerations of space. Mr. F. Brown, in the 
article “ Chronicles ” of Hasting’s new Bible Dictionary, remarks 
that “the period embraced in Chronicles extends from Adam 





_ ™ Perhaps Abner saw that Ishbaal’s cause was hopeless, and was only wait- 
ing for a pretext. 
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to the restoration of the Jews under Cyrus.”* On the other 
hand, as may be ascertained from the book itself, or any 
ordinary commentary, Samuel deals only with the time inter- 
vening between the birth of Samuel and the close of David's 
public life—a period of about one hundred years.{ Chronicles, 
moreover, it must be remembered is hardly longer than Samuel ; 
to be precise it extends, in the ordinary Tauchnitz edition{ of 
Baer’s Hebrew text, to some 94 pages, the length of Samuel 
being 91 pages. It is obvious, therefore, that a very large 
proportion of the matter contained in Samuel must of necessity 
be omitted in Chronicles. Professor Wellhausen ought not 
to have left this matter entirely out of consideration in his 
essay. 

Primé facie, therefore, one would naturally expect to find a 
considerably shorter narrative in Chronicles than in Samuel. 
And the mere fact that the narrative is thus abbreviated must 
of necessity give it an air of simplicity and smoothness, which 
are not inconsistent with historical honesty, which are in fact 
inseparable from the process of abbreviation. An illustration 
will make this perfectly clear. The reader is no doubt 
acquainted with Hume’s “History of England”; probably, 
also, with Freeman’s “General Sketch of European History.” 
Let him read the account given by Hume of Henry II.’s 
accession tothe English throne. What “ cunning and treachery 
and battle and murder”! Then let him take up Professor 
Freeman.§ Will it be believed! King Stephen’s name is not 
even mentioned. Not a word about battle and bloodshed. 
“In 1164,” it is said, ‘‘ Henry, the son of Henry the First’s 
daughter the Empress Matilda, by her second husband Geoffrey 
Count of Anjou, came to crown of England.” Well may we 
exclaim, ‘‘ How simply and smoothly and wholly without human 
intervention according to this version did the thing come to 
pass!” But no one dreams of accusing Professor Freeman of 
holding back the truth from his readers. Neither is Professor 
Wellhausen justified in bringing as a charge against the 
Chronicler the mere fact of his having in a few words set down 
the succession of David to the throne of Israel. 





* Cyrus died B.c. 529. 
+ Of. ‘* International Critical Commentary ” Samuel, p. xii. 
I Or. &. § Pp. 161, 189. 
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2. We have been showing that the mere fact of the 
Chronicler abbreviating the narrative of David’s succession to 
the throne, does not in itself prove him to have been a falsifier 
of history. It is quite true such an abbreviation might mean 
a great deal if it were done with a view to producing a false 
impression of the sequence of events on the reader’s mind; or 
if the writer were endeavouring to keep the public in ignorance 
of certain facts material for a thorough appreciation of the 
position. ‘That is just what Professor Wellhausen insinuates 
that the Chronicler has done. Having enlarged on the events 
related in Samuel and omitted in Chronicles, he continues: 
“Chronicles, indeed, knows them all well enough, as is 
clear from incidental expressions in chapters xi. and xii., but 
they are passed over in silence.” Oa reading these words, one 
cannot help exclaiming, What docs the Professor mean? 
‘Chronicles indeed knows them well enough!” Of course it 
knows them. But why introduce references to certain obscure 
passages in chapters xi. and xii. to prove the fact? Can it be 
that Professor Wellhausen is endeavouring to throw dust in 
the eyes of his readers, and to produce on their minds the 
impression that it is only in this dubious way we can arrive at 
the conclusion that the Chronicler was acquainted with the 
facts referred to? ‘That, in fact, it is by reading between 
the lines, so to say, that Professor Welhaussen has discovered 
the Chronicler’s guilty knowledge of the narratives of Samuel, 
which he dishonestly held from the Jews of his own time. 
One hesitates to attribute such a sense to anything written by 
the great German critic. But if he does not mean that, then 
it is far from easy to understand what is the force of the passage. 

One thing is quite certain, whatever meaning one may attach 
to the words quoted above. When the Chronicler wrote, the 
Book of Samuel was perfectly well known, not only to that 
writer himself, but also to his readers. It was, in fact, quite 
familiar to the Jewish public. In the days of the Chronicler, 
the Book of Samuel was a work held in special honour and 
esteem by the Jews. Nor do we require any recondite 
investigation to ascertain that fact—it is known and recognised 
by all. 

Not only was the Book of Samuel known to the Chronicler, 
but he had that work before him when he composed his history, 
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and, according to the general opinion of Old Testament scholars, 
it was one of the principal sources from which he drew. Thus, 
to quote only two representative names, Mr. IF. Brown, in the 
article on ‘“ Chronicles,” writes :* ‘These books [i.c., Samuel 
and Kings] must themselves have been known to the author, 
for they had long been in existence in his time, and the order 
and choice of material follow theirs to a large extent.” Dr. 
Driver goes further still and says:t “The basis of the 
Chronicles consists of a series of excerpts from the earlier 
historical books, Genesis . . . . 2 Kings.” 

But more than that, the Book of Samuel and its narratives 
must have been quite familiar to, and deeply impressed on, the 
minds of the Jews at the period when the Chronicler wrote. 
For, as Mr, Brown writes: { ‘It is safe to say that Chronicles 
was not composed before zc. 300, and may have been 
composed as late as B.c. 250.” Now, by that time, there 
are good grounds for supposing that the canon of the earlier 
and later prophets was finally closed, or, at any rate, that the 
books which composed it were recognised as inspired scripture. 
But if such were the case, the record of David's life and 
adventures in the Book of Samuel would obviously have been 
so safeguarded as to be quite secure against any danger of 
fading from the public mind. Nor would any Jewish writer— 
least of all a Levite attached to the Temple, as the Chronicler 
almost certainly was—have seriously imagined that the mere 
fact of his omitting certain incidents in David's life from a 
brief historical sketch he was composing, could have obliterated 
these incidents from the minds of the Jews. 

But, for our purpose, it is unnecessary to assume that the 
canon of the prophets was actually closed at the period in 
question. Whether it was closed or not, the argument used 
here remains intact. For it is recognised by modern biblical 
science that at the time when the Book of Chronicles was 
written, and centuries before, the earlier and later prophets 
had secured a unique place in the minds and hearts of the 
Jewish people, that, in fact, they were the constant support 





* Hastings, “ Bible Dictionary.” 
+ “ Literature of the Old Testament,’ p. 487. 
+ Loe. cit. 
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and consolation of the Jews in their trials. It is unnecessary 
to adduce a number of authorities in support of this statement, 
for it is not questioned, But, perhaps, it may be interesting to 
quote the words of one great authority, W. Robertson Smith, 
on the subject, so as to make it perfectly clear and to leave no 
doubt as to the knowledge possessed by the Jews of this period 
of the prophetical and older historical works, 
Speaking of the time of the exile and after, he writes :* 


The written word acquired a fresh significance for the religious life, 
and the books of the prophets with those records of the ancient history, ft 
which were already framed in the mould of prophetic thought, or were 
cast in that mould by editors of the time of the exile, became the main 
support of the faithful, who felt, as they had never felt before, that the 
words of Jehovah were pure words, silver sevenfold tried, a sure treasure 
in every time of need. The frequent allusions to the earlier prophets in 
the writings of Zechariah show how deep a hold their words had taken of 
the hearts of the godly in Israel; but, the very profundity of this influ- 
ence, belonging as it did to the sphere of personal religion rather than 
the public order of the theocracy, made it less necessary to stamp the 
prophetical series with the stamp of public canonicity. These books had 
no need to be brought from Babylon with the approval of a royal 
rescript, or laid before the nation by the authority of a Tirshatha. 


And again : 
The histories formed a necessary part of the record of the prophets’ 


work. Without’ the histories the prophetical books proper would be 
almost unintelligible (p. 175). 


Finally : 


There was good reason for placing the old histories in the same collec- 
tion as the written words of the prophets. The authority of this collec- 
tion which was interlaced with the profoundest experiences of the 
spiritual life of Israel, was practically never disputed (p. 176). 


These words of the late W. Robertson Smith, fairly repre- 
sent the views of modern scholarship as to the influence exer- 
cised by the old histories and the prophetical collections—the 
earlier and later prophets, as they are called—upon the 
minds and hearts of the Jewish people. Surely these facts 
must not be left out of sight in deciding whether the Chronicler 





* «The Old Testament in the Jewish Church,” p, 174. 
+ Judges, Samuel and Kings, 
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abbreviated the account of David's succession to the throne 
with a view to misleading the reader or not. 

8. So far it has been shown that it is only natural to expect 
the history of Samuel to be more detailed than the correspond- 
ing history of Chronicles. Moreover, it has been suggested 
that the Chronicler can hardly have omitted incidents in the 
life of David or elsewhere from his narrative in the hope or 
with the intention of concealing them from his readers. We 
may now go further and say that to a large extent it is pos- 
sible to lay down the principles which guided the Chronicler in 
the selection of the portions of the older history to be repeated 
in his own. 

When he finished his criticism of David's life, as recorded by 
the Chronicler, Professor Wellhausen writes : 

See what Chronicles has made out of David. The founder of the 
kingdom has become the founder of the Temple and the public worship, 
the king and hero at the head of his companions-in-arms has become the 
singer and master of ceremonies at the head of a swarm of Priests and 
Levites ; his clearly cut figure has become a feeble holy picture, seen 
through a cloud of incense. 


There is an element of truth in this picture. So there is in 
the sketches of Gladstone, Beaconsfield, and others, in the 
cartoons of Punch. But, as these latter are caricatures so, too, 
is the picture which Professor Wellhausen paints of David as 
delineated in the Book of Chronicles. It is a caricature, but it 
contains a large element of truth. And it is this combination 
which is liable to mislead people into the idea that the Chroni- 
cler has painted David in false colours. 

It is evident that the Book of Chronicles is largely in the 
nature of an ecclesiastical history. E. Reuss, indeed, in “ La 
Bible” (part iv.) calls it Chronique eccléstastiqgue de Jerusalem, 
a name which seems to accord very well with the nature of its 
contents. Nor is it looked upon in a different light by modern 
critics in general. Thus, for instance, Professor Driver says * 
that the aim with which it was written was to give ‘a history 
of Judah, with special reference to the institutions connected 
with the Zemple, under the monarchy.” Catholic interpreters 
look upon the book from a very similar point of view. Thus, 





* “Literature of the Old Testament,” p. 485. 
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Father Cornely is of opinion that the object of the author was 
“to impress upon priests and people the duty of duly celebrating 
divine worship in the restored Temple.” * Hence the pains he 
takes to bring-before his readers what David, Solomon, Josaphat 
and others, did for the temple, and how magnificently the 
worship of God was conducted in olden times. He also sug- 
gests that the Chronicler had a secondary object in view in 
making such frequent and honourable mention of the Levites 
throughout his history, viz., to encourage the Levites to return 
in greater numbers from Babylon to Jerusalem after the cap- 
tivity, and thus by their presence to add solemnity to the grand 
functions of the Temple (p. 324). Perhaps the second opinion 
of Father Cornely is hardly in accord with what seems to be 
the most probable date to be assigned to Chronicles; but, at 
any rate, it is clear that Father Cornely, and indeed it might 
be said interpreters of every school, regard the Book of Chron- 
icles as being more or less in the nature of an ecclesiastical 
history. t 

Such being the case, it is not to be wondered at that the 
Chronicler, like any other ecclesiastical historian, should have 
devoted most of his attention to the ecclesiastical side of 
David’s life. Every fair-minded critic will admit that it was 
only to be expected that he should have passed over a great 
deal of the military exploits and romantic adventures of King 
David ; so that the picture of David painted by him would 
naturally have worn more of an ecclesiastical character than 
the corresponding picture in Samuel. Professor Wellhausen, 
however, is not content with this conclusion. He must needs 
over and above that, sneeringly caricature the David of the 
Chronicler. 

In fact, the difference of the point of view from which 
Professor Wellhausen and Catholic interpreters mostly judge 
the omissions of Chronicles is this, that whilst the former 
throughout his essay tries to show that ‘‘ the mere difference 
of date fully accounts for the varying ways in which the two 
histories | represent the same facts and events, and the differ- 





* “Tntroductio,” vol. ii. pt. i. p. 323. 

+ From the earliest times it was regarded as not a regular history. Hence 
its LXX. name rapadeurcuevor, though the present tense is puzzling. 

+ Samuel and Chronicles. 
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ence of spirit arises from the influence of the priestly code 
which came into existence in the interval,” the latter maintain 
that the fact of Chronicles being an ecclesiastical history must 
not be lost sight of, and that, if much of the secular history 
of Samuel is passed over in silence, it is because of its being 
beside the point and already familiar to the reader. Indeed, 
judging by the way he criticises the Book of Chronicles, one 
would imagine that Professor Wellhausen was driven by the 
exigences of his thesis to maintain, that the only right thing 
for the Chronicler to have done would have been to make a 
verbatim copy of the older history. For whenever he omits 
any portion of the text of Samuel the Professor accuses him 
of suppressing it, with intent to deceive; and if he adds any- 
thing to the earlier history, he is charged with fabrication. 

Is there not much to be said for the opinion of Catholic 
interpreters ? If the Chronicler hurries over the earlier portion 
of his history, relating in a few words the death of Saul and 
the accession of David to the throne, is it as clear as Professor 
Wellhausen would have it believed, that there is anything 
dishonest in this? The ecclesiastical history he intended to 
write began with David’s reign; and the story of David’s 
adventures and flight and battles and escapes no more concerned 
him than the campaigns of Napoleon the Great could be 
expected to interest the ecclesiastical historian of the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries. 

4. From what has gone before it will probably appear to 
the reader that, in the abstract at least, the Chronicler may 
have had good reason for omitting from his narrative certain 
incidents of the older history ; and that this abbreviation does 
not necessarily imply any want of honesty on his part. But 
all that has been said will be of no avail if what Professor 
Wellhausen asserts is correct : 


Immediately after his predecessor’s death [he writes], the son of Jesse 
is freely chosen by all Israel to be king, according to the word of Jehovah 
by Samuel. The sequence of x. 13, 14, xi. 1 does not admit of being 
understood in any other way. 


If the passage in question can bear but one interpretation, 
viz., that which the Professor puts upon it, in vain have we 
been labouring to show what the Chronicler might reasonably 
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be expected to have done under the circumstances. For, has 
not the Professor taught us what that writer actually has done ? 
The Professor certainly expresses his opinion without undue 
diffidence. But is his opinion right ? 

Two things must be borne clearly in mind by the reader if 
he wish to interpret accurately the words in dispute (1 Chron. 
x. 13, 14, xi. 1): 

First. In dealing with the Hebrew historical works, it 
must not be forgotten that they are very different from the 
histories we are accustomed to read. Hence, to attempt to 
criticise them in the same way as if we were reviewing a modern 
English history would be sure to land us in all kinds of 
difficulties. The following words of Professor Driver, express- 
ing the opinion of all modern Hebraists, are of exceptional 
importance on this subject. 


The authors of the Hebrew historical books—except the shortest, aa 
Ruth and Esther—do not, as a modern historian would do, rewrite the 
matter in their own language ; they excerpt from the sources at their 
disposal such passages as are suitable to their purpose, and incorporate 
them in their work, sometimes adding matter of their own, but often (as 
it seems) introducing only such modifications of form as are necessary for 
the purpose of fitting them together, or accommodating them to their 
plan. The Hebrew historiographer, as we know him, is essentially a 
compiler or arranger of pre-existing documents, he is not himself an 
original author.* 


Now, no one is better acquainted with these facts than Pro- 
fessor Wellhausen. Still, he proceeds to deal with the passage 
cited from Chronicles as if he were criticising a page of Hume’s 
‘‘ History of England,” He speaks of “ the sequence of x. 13, 
14, xi. 1,” as if these verses formed a perfectly homogeneous 
whole. Asa matter of fact such is not the case; for, whilst 
xi, 1, 2 are words which occur, in the same form, in the Book 
of Samuel (v. 1, 2), and which have been taken, word for word, 
by the Chronicler from his source, x. 13, 14 find no parallel in 
the earlier history, and are evidently the composition of the 
Chronicler himself. Nor is this all. Not only do the verses 
referred to not form a homogeneous whole, but they are not 
to be taken together as forming a separate section, or closely 
connected sequence at all. or verses 13 and 14 of the tenth 





* “ Literature of the Old Testament,” p. 3. 
No. 34 of Fourth Series. 2D 
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chapter are intimately connected with the preceding verses of 
the same chapter: they are, as Mr. I’. Brown says,* a “ moral 
reflection’ upon what has preceded; i.c., upon the death of 
Saul, as a punishment for his transgressions. As the author 
of our present system of chapters rightly surmised they form 
the conclusion of a separate section of the narrative. 

Secondly, it is important that the reader should note, 
that no argument can be based upon the word “then” with 
which the eleventh chapter begins, both in the Catholic and 
Anglican versions. It is quite conceivable that the “sequence ” 
x. 13, 14, xi. 1 might produce in the mind of the cursory 
reader the effect desired by Professor Wellhausen, if it were 
supposed that the word “then” of xi. 1 represented a word of 
like force in the Hebrew. For naturally it conveys the idea 
that the Chronicler wishes to say that as soon as Saul was 
dead, the Israelites assembled to anoint David King of Israel. 
But the Hebrew word rendered by “then ” is a colourless con- 
junction meaning “‘ and”; and, doubtless, it has been rendered 
“then” in the English versions, with a view merely to giving 
@ more definite opening to a new chapter. 

To come now to the words of the text. ‘‘ How simply and 
smoothly and wholly without human intervention, according to 
this version did the thing come to pass!” exclaims the Pro- 
fessor. ‘After Jehovah had slain Saul... he turned the 
kingdom to David the son of Jesse.” This, observe, “ without 
human intervention.” Now, do the words of the Chronicler 
necessarily imply, as the Professor would have it, that these 
events really took place in this marvellous way? That God 
himself, without making use of human agents, “turned the 
kingdom to David”? Such an idea seems out of the question, 
for two reasons : 

1. The Chronicler writes: ‘‘ Therefore He [God] slew him 
[Saul], and turned the kingdom to David the son of Jesse” 
(x 14). Now if the words in the second half of this verse are 
to be taken in their literal sense, surely the words in the first 
half must be treated in the same way. If it be said that in 
writing ‘“‘ God turned the kingdom to David,” the Chronicler 
intended to exclude all human agency, must we not also say 








* Hastings, “ Bible Dictionary,” art. Chronicles, 
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that the words “ [God] slew [Saul]” are intended to convey the 
idea that he did so, without the intervention of man? If not, 
then what system of hermeneutics are we following? But it 
is obvious that the Chronicler does not imply the latter ; for he 
himself, only a few verses earlier, gives an account of the death 
of Saul (38-6). Neither did he intend to imply the former. 
He meant, indeed, to say that it was Jehovah who had brought 
David to the throne, but not necessarily without human 
intervention. 

2. But there is a further difficulty in the way of Professor 
Wellhausen’s explanation of the passage. In the twelfth 
chapter of Chronicles is a verse which seems to have escaped 
his notice. It runs as follows: ‘‘ These are the numbers of 
the heads of them that were armed for war, which came to 
David to Hebron, to turn the kingdom of Saul to him, accord- 
ing to the word of the Lord” (v. 24). The Professor asserts 
that the Chronicler’s meaning is that God “ turned the kingdom 
to David” without human intervention. In these words, how- 
ever, the Chronicler himself relates how a large body of armed 
men came to Hebron to David “to turn the kingdom to him.”* 
What is the obvious explanation? That, according to the 
Book of Chronicles, both God and the armed men “ turned the 
kingdom to David.” God primarily but indirectly ; the armed 
men directly, as God’s agents. 

Enough has already been said to throw the gravest doubt 
upon Professor Wellhausen’s confident interpretation of the 
passage x. 13, 14, xi. 1. It may be well further to call 
attention to two difficulties which present themselves to his 
theory, in the opening verses of the eleventh chapter; though 
we do not wish to lay any very great stress upon them. It 
will be noticed that in the third verse of the eleventh chapter, 
on the occasion of the people assembling in Hebron to anoint 
David, he is already referred to by the Chronicler as “ king.” 
The same thing occurs in the Book of Samuel, whence this 
passage is taken ; but there it is natural enough, because it 
had been already recounted that David was at the time king of 





* The verb in each case is the same. 
3D) = and turned. 
3D’? = to tern. 
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Judah. But if Professor Wellhausen’s theory be correct, if 
the chronicler was really endeavouring to keep back from his 
readers the knowledge of the fact that David had already 
reigned for several years in Hebron, surely he would have 
omitted the word “king” from his narrative. 

Neither ought we to overlook the significance of the follow- 
ing passage, occuring in the second verse of the eleventh 
chapter. On the occasion of David’s coronation in Hebron, 
the men of Israel say to him: ‘In times past, even when Saul 
was king, it was thou that leddest out and broughtest in 
Israel.” We do not pretend that the Hebrew for the phrase 
‘“‘ in times past” always implies a time remote in the past, 
But it is certain that, in the corresponding passage in Samuel 
it has that meaning; and that, in reading the words of the 
Chronicler, one gets the impression that that writer is referring 
to a date remote from the present. At any rate, unless such 
be the case, we are driven to suppose that the Chronicler copied 
the words, and used them in a different sense from that which 
they had in the original, But, if the words “in times past” 
bear the same meaning in Chronicles that they do in Samuel, 
then the Chronicler far from concealing acknowledges here that 
David was not crowned king of Israel till years after Saul’s 
death.* 

From our examination of the disputed passage of Chronicles 
it would appear, that Professor Wellhausen is premature in so 
confidently asserting that it can only have the meaning he 
assigns to it. The verses of the “sequence” do not hang 
together. The fourteenth verse of the tenth chapter is really 
the close of a section recording the punishment and death of 
Saul, and the substitution by God of David in his stead. 
Then, following the ordinary usage of Hebrew historians, the 
Chronicler briefly records the anointing of David, using the 
exact words of his source, and giving no indication of time 
whatever. or that and other details he relied upon the 
reader’s acquaintance with the history of Samuel, 

To us Professor Driver seems simply and «accurately to 
epitomise the relation between Samuel and Chronicles on this 
matter : T 





* piw>ur ah) bia) J) 13) = (literally) yesterday and the day before. 
¢ “Literature of the Old Testament,” p. 485. 
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The reign of Saul is passed over rapidly by the compiler, i. 9, 35-44; 
his genealogy is repeated from 8, 29-38 ; i. 10 (excerpted from 1 Samuel 
xxxi.) contains the narrative of his death. Thereupon the narrator proceeds 
to David's election as king all over Israel at Hebron (2 Sam. v. 1-10), 
omitting as irrelevant to his purpose, the incidents of David’s youth, his 
persecution by Saul, the reign of Ishbosheth, &c. 


5. Only one point more need be noticed in Professor Well- 
hausen’s statement. After laying down emphatically that 
the “sequence” can only be understood in one way, he 
continues : 

Nor is it in point of fact otherwise understood, for it has actually been 
successful, at least to this extent, that the kingship of Ishbaal has 
virtually dropped out of traditional bible history—after Saul came David 
is what is said. 


The answer to this assertion is very simple. It is a direct 
negative. Take any ordinary bible history, ¢.g., Reeves or 
Formby, and you will find as much related about Ishbaal as 
is known about him. But, even if the memory of Ishbaal had 
faded from the popular mind, it would not be unnatural. On 
one side there is the dramatic interest of Saul’s reign, so 
graphically painted in Samuel; on the other, the life and 
brilliant exploits of David, the hero-king. Wedged between 
the two is Ishbaal, a complete non-entity, who was entirely in 
Abner’s hands, of whom little is known, except that Abner 
fought for him for a time, and then deserted him, leaving him 
to fall at once a victim to his own servants. 

In any case, why attach blame to the Chronicler in the 
matter? It is perfectly well known that his interest was 
centred in Judah, Jerusalem and the Temple. And, neither 
according to Samuel nor Chronicles, was Ishbaal king of Judah. 
Why then should the Chronicler be expected to record the reign 
of Ishbaal when he omitted the history of the later kings of 
Israel, except in as far as it was necessary to introduce them 
in connection with the history of the southern kingdom ? 

It is clear that in this case Professor Wellhausen is trying 
to make a smart hit at the expense of the Chronist. But the 
attempt is hardly successful. No one is likely to believe that 
the history of the Chronicles is of a kind to drive from the 
field the history of Samuel. For whilst the one is for the 
most part dry and uninteresting, the other consists of a series 
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of the most vivid pictures, which have impressed themselves on 
the heart of Christendom, and include some of the choicest 
gems of Hebrew historical art. It may in fact be said.that 
our history of the period of Saul and David is practically the 
Book of Samuel. 

Such are the remarks we have to make @ propos of Pro- 
fessor Wellhausen’s severe criticism of the Chronicler’s account 
of David’s succession to the throne. Quite possibly it may be 
objected that it is unfair to take this instance by itself; that 
the Book of Chronicles must be judged as a whole, and that it 
is known to abound with inaccuracies and exaggerations. The 
answer is at hand. This paper is not intended to be an 
apology forthe Chronist. It is not denied that there are grave 
difficulties to be met with in the Book of Chronicles ; that at. 
times it is not easy to reconcile that book with the earlier 
histories ; that authorities of weight question the accuracy of 
some of the additions; above all, that the numbers are not 
always easy to explain, as, for instance, when it is related* that 
Abiiah with 400,000 men overthrew Jeroboam who was at the 
head of 800,000, slaying no less than 500,000 men. Nor is it 
always as clear as is represented, that the state of the text is 
responsible for these difficulties, All this we admit, but it is 
beside the point of the present paper. 

We have not even undertaken to establish the accuracy of 
the Chronicler’s version of the accession of David to the throne.t 
Oar aim has been to show that Professor Wellhausen’s treat- 
ment of Chronicles is unfair and one-sided. He exaggerates. 
misrepresents, caricatures. He sometimes forgets the réle of 
the critic in that of the rhetorician. Hence we conclude that 
his results should be received with reserve. It is true only 
one incident has been considered in this paper. That is 
certainly unsatisfactory. But, it may be said that the incident 
chosen is a sample of many others; and that it is the sum of 
these individual cases which makes up the tout ensemble, so 
unfavourable to the Chronicler, presented by Professor Well- 
hausen. 

It only remains to say a word in conclusion. The late 





* 2 Chron. xiii. 3, 17. 
+ We believe we have done so, nevertheless. 
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Professor Huxley writes in one place:* ‘“ There is no living 
biblical scholar who can ignore authorities of the rank of Reuss 
and Wellhausen, of Robertson Smith and Kuenen, without 
gross presumption.” We are largely in agreement with this 
language. But in the case of one of the names mentioned— 
Julius Wellhausen—it would certainly seem that his con- 
clusions ought to be subjected to careful examination before 
they are accepted. Dr. Mivart, in the article alluded to above, 
recommends the ‘ Prolegomena” to be “ carefully studied by 
all who may feel interested ” in the science of biblical criticism. 
By all means let it be carefully studied by any who are com- 
petent to test the accuracy of its statements. But it is 
questionable whether it is a book to be recommended to the 
ordinary reader. 
J. A. How ert. 





* ¢*Science and Hebrew Tradition,” p. xii. 














Science Lotices. 


Soaring Flight.—Without doubt the most interesting though 
perhaps least sensational portion of Lord Rayleigh’s Friday evening 
discourse on “ Flight” was that which dealt with the soaring of 
birds, a subject which has perplexed both naturalists and mechanicians 
and raised much controversy between them, but which has been 
perhaps never so thoroughly elucidated as it was in the Theatre of 
the Royal Institution in January last. 

As the professor of natural philosophy pointed out there are many 
birds which are able to maintain themselves in the air with extremely 
little effort. This process is undoubtedly due to the aid the bird 
obtains from certain motions of the atmosphere. It may be laid 
down as a principle that a bird can no more maintain itself in the 
air, when it is moving in a perfectly uniform and horizontal manner, 
than it could if the air was at rest, a point which is evident to 
mechanicians, though it has been generally overlooked. It is reallya 
question of relative motion, and it may be laid down, that if a bird 
maintains itself in the air for any length of time, without flapping 
its wings and coming nearer to the ground, that the air in which it 
is soaring is not moving uniformly and horizontally. There may be 
a vertical component in the wind. It may be blowing somewhat 
upward, and this is probably the commonest case. 

Lord Rayleigh has made a study of the flight of gulls in the 
neighbourhood of sea walls and cliffs, especially in the North of 
Madeira, where cliffs of 1000 feet in height are exposed to the wind. 
He describes how birds fly up over cliffs without any visible means of 
propulsion. This avian feat is undoubtedly due to the bird taking 
advantage of a rising current of air, and such vertical currents are 
very common. Whenever, in fact, the wind blows across a level 
country and meets with an obstacle, the air rises to surmount it, and 
on the windward side there is an ascending current of air. Lord 
Rayleigh describes how conspicuous this fact was in the North of 
Madeira. How he went out with a party for the day, and looked in 
vain for a place unexposed to the high wind blowing to spread a cloth 
for lunch, until he observed a spot within a few feet of the cliff, 
where there was a perfect calm. The air blowing against the cliff 
and rising upwards constituted a kind of shield. When a pocket 
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handkerchief was held close to the cliff there was a complete calm 
and the handkerchief did not stir. But when the arm was outstretched, 
the handkerchief blew upwards, owing to the rising current. Again, 
when light articles were thrown over the cliff, they were carried up 
again to a considerable height. 

These observations proved the existence of upward currents, but 
Lord Rayleigh has also frequently noticed the same phenomena in 
India, when large crows were often seen floating about as it 
were on the windward side of large rocks, and maintaining their 
position without flapping their wings by taking advantage of the 
vertical currents. 

But it is possible for birds to sail about in the absence of these 
uplifting upward currents. In tropical countries large birds of prey 
like vultures are observed to soar and maintain themselves at great 
heights, and to observe their prey from great distances, watching for 
their opportunities of descending and seizing it. Some years ago 
Lord Rayleigh explained the other atmospherical circumstances 
which accounts for the maintenance of the bird in the air without 
expenditure of his energy. If the wind is not uniform, the bird 
takes advantage of that fact. Usually the upper currents of the 
atmosphere are stronger than the lower ones. For the sake of sim- 
plicity, we may suppose that, up to a certain level, the wind blows at 
a certain speed, and above that, level at a higher speed. We may 
also suppose that all the air below that stratum is wind blowing 
in one direction, and all above, wind in the opposite direction. 
It is not difficult to imagine how a bird, finding himself near the 
level of the stratum, but near the plane of transition from the one 
stratum to the other, might take advantage of these two different 
velocities, so as to maintain itself in the air without effort on its 
own part. 

T+ would seem that such a process is used very generally by birds, 
and particularly by birds which skirt the sea, and fly low like the 
albatross. When they come low, they are in the stratum of air 
moving slowly, then going higher, they get where the wind is higher, 
and that will allow them to maintain themselves without flapping 
their wings for a long time. 

There are other cases of the effect of wind upon flight. Langley, 
in his memoir “ The Internal Work of the Wind,” lays stress on the 
internal gustiness of the wind, considering not so much the question 
of difference of levels as the different speeds at which the wind blows 
from one moment to the other. There is no doubt that the soaring 
birds often take advantage of this gustiness to economise their own 
muscular exertions. 
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The Late Professor Hughes.—Rarely have the musician and 
scientist been combined in the same individual, and it might seem 
that the emotion of the artist and the calmness of the philosopher 
are qualities so antagonistic to each other that they could scarcely 
exist in one personage. But their happy combination in the late 
Professor Hughes disproves this view. It was probably due to their 
co-existence that the beloved Professor owed much of that peculiar 
charm which was so appreciated by those who had the privilege of 
his acquaintance. Doubtless, too, it was the artistic perception 
which so often inspired his intense enthusiasm over scientific dis- 
cussions, when dry facts were to him the harmonies of nature. 

It was as an electrician that Professor Hughes was so distin- 
guished. He was born in London in 1833, but owing to the emigra- 
tion of his parents his earlier life was spent in the United States. 
At the early age of nineteen, his musical talents procured for him 
the professorship of music in the College of Bardstown, Kentucky, 
and shortly after this appointment, his scientific attainments secured 
his appointment of Professor of Natural Philosophy in the same 
establishment. One day, whilst composing, he invented his famous 
type-printing telegraphic instrument. This inspiration, stimulated 
by his musical genius, was destined to make him decide to subordinate 
the musician’s instinct to those still higher faculties with which he 
was so liberally endowed, and devote himself to scientific research. 
This choice was made in 1858. The type-printing telegraph was to 
some extent adopted in the United States, but not on a sufficient 
scale to satisfy the ardent inventor, so Professor Hughes came to 
England in 1859, in the hopes of introducing it in this country. But, 
like most inventors, he had great difficulties in persuading companies 
to recognise the merits of his patent, and it was not until 1863 that 
the United Telegraph Co. took up the instrument. In 1890 it came 
into the possession of the Post Office. It was also used by the Sub- 
marine Telegraphic Co., and in course of time the whole of Europe 
adopted it. 

In 1859, Mr. H. Hyde read a paper before the Society of Arts on 
“Professor Hughes’s system of Type-Printing Telegraph, and 
methods of insulation with special reference to Submarine Cables.” 
The original form of cabie described consisted of two layers of gutta- 
percha, which were separated by a film of semi-fluid viscid oil, so that 
flaws or punctures in the insulation were automatically repaired. 
Such a cable was never actually put to the test of practice, but the 
suggestion undoubtedly gave birth to the process of oil insulation. 
In 1876 Professor Hughes gave to the world the microphone, by 
which sound vibrations are magnified, and perhaps this was the most 
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sensational of all his discoveries, since by its use the most feeble 
sounds were not only detected, but exaggerated to such a degree that 
the footstep of a fly, inaudible to the unaided ear, became the tramp 
of an elephant. The microphone did not remain a mere scientific 
curiosity, it became the foundation of the modern telephone. 
Another example of the Professor’s most delicate inventive skill was 
the well-known induction balance. 

In 1880 Professor Hughes was elected a Fellow of the Royal 
Society. He also became the recipient of honours from nearly every 
country, while from the commercial success of his inventions he 
became the possessor of considerable wealth. But as the man of 
wealth he never appeared amongst us. Simple was his mode of life 
and humble his dwelling-place. He has been described as one who 
delighted to hide himself away. Now it is known that the wealth 
his intellectual gifts accumulated, but of which he denied himself, was 
used to endow scientific institutions and hospitals. At the time of 
his death Professor Hughes was a manager of the Royal Institution, 
to which he was most deeply attached. Though of such distinguished 
scientific attainments he scarcely ever failed to be present at the 
lectures and discourses delivered at the Institution, when he delighted 
in becoming the humble learner. But when, on January 19 last, the 
historic theatre was filled on the occasion of the opening discourse of 
the session, many turned to notice the vacant place on the managerial 
benches, none knew till a few days after that it would never again 
be filled by the master electrician of the century. 


The Vertical Circulation of the Atmosphere.—<A paper on 
“Some Phenomena connected with the Vertical Circulation of the 
Atmosphere,” by Major-General H. Schaw, was recently published in 
the Transactions of the New Zealand Institute, and an abridged form 
of the paper was read before the Royal Meteorological Society last 
summer, It contains some very valuable suggestions concerning a 
branch of meteorology which has not yet been much studied, being 
the vertical motions of the atmosphere, and is especially worthy of 
the attention of those meteorologists who are engaged in investi- 
gating the phenomena of thé upper atmosphere by means of balloons 
and kites. 

For some years past General Schaw has studied the circulation of 
the atmosphere in the Australian district between long. 110° and 
185° E.; and lat. 10° and 50° S., and especially in the New Zealand 
portion of this area. His attention was particularly drawn to the 
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belt of anti-cyclones lying generally over Australia and the north 
Tasmanian Sea, and the remarkable regular succession of antarctic 
cyclones which travel eastward along the south margin of the anti- 
cyclonic belt. These have a regularity and extent which differentiates 
them from those occasional tropical cyclones which appear on the 
northern margin. It would seem that there is no other part of the 
earth’s surface so favourable for observing the interactions of cyclones 
and anti-cyclones and where cyclones are so unobstructed in their 
action as the open Southern Ocean. 

In winter time they generally occur at a six days’ interval, and in 
summer about once in twenty days. In the former season their rate 
of eastward motion in winter averages from 150 to 250 miles in 
24 hours, but when unobstructed they sometimes advance 1200 miles 
in 24 hours. In summer their rate of progress is not so fast. They 
often extend 1000 miles from west to east, but their extent from 
north to south is unknown, owing to the absence of observatories 
further south than the south of New Zealand. Sometimes, however, 
their centres are so far north as to display their semi-circular form, 
although the position of New Zealand being transverse to their line 
of advance, invariably distorts their form. 

The onward motion of the cyclone appears to be always eastwards 
with a tendency equatorwards, when a gap occurs in the anti-cyclonic 
barrier ; but often there are irregular extensions of this barrier pole- 
wards, which stop the progress of a cyclone until the next cyclone 
overtakes it. Then the two blend into one and force an eastward 
passage. 

It seems that anti-cyclones do not have a similar eastward motion, 
though each cyclone brings with it on the north-west side a new anti- 
cyclone and forces on and dissipates by degrees the anti-cyclone 
on its north-south front. General Schaw considers that the principal 
questions which arise in considering cyclonic and anti-cyclonic 
phenomena are : 

(1) What are the causes of these two opposing systems of horizontal 
circulation, and what are the vertical circulations connected with them ? 

(2) What is the signification of the comparatively high and low baro- 
metric readings in the two systems ? 

(3) What is the inherent onward motive force in an antarctic cyclone ? 


(4) What is the relation between cyclones and anti-cyclones ? 
(5) How do cyclones act on cyclones ? 


These questions he has attempted to answer in the following 
manner : 
1. The cause of an anti-cyclone is the meeting in the higher atmosphere 


of two opposing currents of air, which by the action of gravity and the 
rotation of the earth descend in a gyratory manner. The cause of an 
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antarctic (or arctic) cyclone is the meeting in the lower atmosphere of 
two opposing currents of air, which, by the condensation of water vapour 
and the consequent liberation of heat, ascend in a gyratory manner caused 
by the rotation of the earth. The vertical circulation in a cyclone is from 
below inwards, and upwards, and from the centre outwards. The verti- 
cal circulation in a cyclone is from below inwards and upwards, and from 
the centre outwards above. In both cases the continuation of the verti- 
cal circulation is partially within and partially outside the primary circu- 
lation. 

2. The barometric indications in the two systems are mainly due to the 
increase of pressure due to downward circulation, or to the diminution of 
pressure due to upward circulation, rather than to an increase or diminu- 
tion of the height of the atmosphere over the localities. 


Concerning this second question, General Schaw describes the 
experiments which he considers justify his answer. 

At the south end of the Great Harbour of Wellington, in New 
Zealand, there is a steep ridge. A north wind blowing against this 
as it leaves the Harbour rises upwards. The declivity is 20° and the 
top 640 feet above the water. A barometer was placed on the ridge 
so as to be influenced by an upward motion of the air ina north wind. 
General Schaw concluded that if the low pressure observed in cyclones 
is due to upward currents, the barometer in the position above 
described would indicate diminished pressure. The experiment 
answered in the affirmative, as it was invariably found that the 
pressure was diminished so notably in a moderate gale that the 
height of the ridge was erroneously shown to be 760 feet instead of 
640 feet as the aneroid registered it in a calm. The experiment 
proved conclusively that if there are vertical circulations in the 
atmosphere, they must cause fluctuation in barometric readings. 
The experiment is instructive in another way for it explains the 
cause of many incorrect estimates of mountain heights from aneroid 
registration and shows the necessity of selecting calm weather for 
accurate estimation of heights by atmospheric pressure. 

But the view appears also confirmed by another practical test. 
This was the observation of the movements of a balanced wind vane 
constructed to point always to the wind both in the horizontal and 
the vertical direction. General Schaw fixed such a balanced wind 
vane in a fairly open spot about 70 feet above the wharf at 
Wellington and he has observed it for fifteen months. He also 
noted from time to time the minor fluctuations of an aneroid placed 
near the staff of the balanced wind vane. It was found that pressure 
always increases when the wind motion is downwards, and diminishes 
when the wind motion is upward. 


In connection with the marked and prolonged rises and falls of the 
barometer under anti-cyclonic and cyclonic conditions, my observations 
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show that although this particular locality is somewhat unfavourable, 
owing to the harbour being surrounded by hills rising to 600 or 800 feet 
high, and to the vicinity of Cook Strait, which both cause local disturb- 
ances, yet in the great majority of cases downward currents are indicated 
by the balanced wind vane under anti-cyclonic conditions, and upward cur- 
rents under cyclonic conditions ; intermediate weather conditions gene- 
rally show more or less rapid up and down motions like waves, and the 
inclination of the waves or inclined currents of air are sometimes as steep 
as 35° — which is an important fact for engineers, architects, and those 
who are interested in flying machines. 


General Schaw hopes that as balanced wind vanes, unlike many 
meteorological instruments, are simple and inexpensive, they may be 
widely introduced in meteorological observatories, and that compari- 
sons of observations with isobaric charts may afford new knowledge 
as to the motions of the lower strata of our atmosphere. 


If, as I suppose, a “high” means a preponderance of downward 
motion in the strata of the air where it occurs, and a low the reverse ; 
and if, in general, a high pressure corresponds with a total height of the 
atmosphere less than the normal, while a low pressure corresponds with 
a total height greater than the normal, our idea of the meaning of an 
isobaric chart must undergo a change, and we must combine upward and 
downward motions with the horizontal motions of the wind, and conceive 
of very varied curves of motion in the complicated circulation of the 
atmosphere. 


As the author of the paper has laid so much stress on the use of 
the balanced vane, it should be mentioned that his remarks on this 
point have not been without criticism. Mr. R. H. Curtis, in the 
discussion which followed the reading of the paper before the Royal 
Meteorological Society, doubted whether, bearing in mind the small 
ratio of the vertical movement of the atmosphere to its movement 
in a horizontal direction, any instrument would be so sensitive as to 
indicate reliably the vertical component. There could be no doubt 
that hills such as surround the harbour of Wellington would intro- 
duce eddies of so complex a nature that it would be impossible to 
differentiate them and such as would annul the value of any indi- 
cations obtained from a vane only 70 feet above the level of the 
wharf : 


3. The inherent onward motive force in an antarctic cyclone is due 
mainly to the fact that the ascending currents on the north and east are 
fed by warm air holding more vapour and liberating more heat than the 
currents on the west and south, and to the counter Trade current caused 
by the rotation of the earth ; but the onward progress is of the nature of 
wave-motion, and is quite distinct from the gyratory motion which causes 
the wind. 

4. The relation between cyclones and anti-cyclones is partly one of 
supply and demand ; the former being fed from below, the latter from 
above. Usually, but not invariably, the cyclone overpowers the anti- 
cyclone, but the direction and rapidity of translation of the cyclone is much 
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influenced by the anti-cyclone. If the anti-cyclone be to the north of an 
antarctic cyclone, the rapidity of translation is accelerated ; if it be to the 
east of the cyclone, the latter is retarded. The valley or neutral area 
between two anti-cyclones is peculiarly favourable to the motion and de- 
velopment of a cyclone, and often cyclones seem to be generated in these 
neutral zones. 

5. Cyclones which meet when travelling in opposite or nearly opposite 
directions repel one another and change their directions of translation 
very sharply, but there is a limiting angle within which two such storms 
coalesce and blend into one circulation. Approximately, the limiting 
angle is about 120°. These are facts established by observation, but as 
yet I am unable to put forward a satisfactory hypothesis explanatory of 
them. I conceive, however, that they may be accounted for when we 
understand better the nature of the wave-motion which takes place in the 
onward progress of a cyclone. The meeting of two such waves would 
produce recoil, while two waves progressing in approximately the same 
direction would blend. 


With regard to this last answer Mr. Curtis questions whether 
collisions ever occur in the case of cyclones travelling in exactly 
opposite directions. He states that he has had much experience in 
the study of synchronous weather conditions, and he could not call to 
mind an instance in which such a collision had occurred. If it ever 
happens there is no doubt it is a rare occurrence and scarcely deserved 
the importance given to it. 

In urging the use of kites for further research in the vertical 
motions of our atmosphere, General Schau gives sound advice, but 
the research would form an excellent programme also for those who 
ascend in balloons to investigate the condition of the upper strata of 
the atmosphere, and the vertical motions might be traced far beyond 
the kite limits. Much information might also be gained by the use 
of unmanned pilot balloons carrying self-recording instruments, 
which have been described in this Review. 

General Schaw wisely cautions observers not to place confidence in 
results obtained in mountain observatories. These will be generally 
unreliable owing to the upward deflection of currents of air passing 
over the mountain. 

But he considers cloud observations of value. Such observations 
seem to him to confirm his supposition that the vertical circulation of 
the atmosphere is constantly associated with horizontal circulation 
and that these gyratory motions take place on different scales. It is 
described how smaller circulations in the clouds in the lower stratum 
of the atmosphere are seen in progress within the larger circulations, 
which embrace several strata and which may be the cause of the 
varying directions in the motions of the upper and lower strata of 
clouds ; while the ascending and descending motions of cloud masses 
may indicate the outer limits of the larger vertical circulations. 
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Solid Hydrogen.—The liquefaction of hydrogen has been followed 
up by its solidification in the laboratories of the Royal Institution. 
By this accomplishment Professor Dewar has answered a question 
which for long has been a matter of doubt, viz., whether hydrogen 
should be classed amongst tke metallic or non-metallic elements. It 
has often been suggested that it belongs to the former, but now there 
is no doubt that it must be classed amongst the latter. 

Professor Dewar failed in his first efforts to produce solid hydrogen. 
In the autumn of 1898, the solidification was attempted under 
reduced pressure. To make the isolation of the hydrogen as complete 
as possible, the hydrogen was placed in a small vacuum test tube 
placed in a larger vessel of the same kind. An excess of hydrogen 
partly filled the circular space between the two vacuum vessels. By 
this arrangement the evaporation was mainly thrown on the liquid 
hydrogen in the annular space between the tubes. The outside sur- 
face of the smaller tube was maintained at the same temperature as 
the inside, so that the liquid was protected from influx of heat. The 
liquid hydrogen was evaporated under some 10 mm. pressure, but no 
solidification occurred. The experiment was, in fact, a failure, and 
the attempt to produce solid hydrogen was for the time abandoned. 

Curiously enough accident gave the clue for the successful pro- 
duction of solid hydrogen. During last year Professor Dewar was 
engaged in experiments with many varieties of electric resistance 
thermometers and with some of these investigated the reduction of 
temperature brought about by exhaustion. Professor Dewar states that 
thermometers made of platinum rhodium were only lowered 14° C. by 
exhaustion of the liquid hydrogen, and they all gave a boiling point 
245 C. Whereas the reduction by evaporation in vacuo ought to be 
5 C., and the boiling point from 252° to 253°C. It was noticed 
that in these experiments there was a leakage of air which became 
apparent by being frozen in an “air snow ” inside the vessel, when it 
met the cold vapour of hydrogen coming off. The effect of this slight 
air leakage on the liquid hydrogen when the pressure got reduced 
below 60 mm. was surprising and welcome, as “ it suddenly solidified 
into a white frozen mass like frozen foam.” The Professor first 
thought that this body was a sponge of solid air containing the 
hydrogen. But the fact that this white solid froth evaporated at 
the low pressure without having any solid air led him to conclude 
that the body must be solid hydrogen. This opinion was confirmed 
by the observation that if the pressure and temperature of the 
hydrogen was raised, the solid melted when the pressure reached 
58mm. The failure of the early experiment is ascribed to super- 
cooling of the liquid which is prevented in this case by contact with 
metallic wire and traces of solid air. 
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Hotes of Crabvel and Exploration. 


Life Among the Mosquito Indians.—An interesting record of 
reminiscences (“ Tangweera.” By C. Napier Bell. London: Edward 
Arnold. 1899) describes a portion of the world which lies com- 
pletely off the track of modern travel. The Mosquito Indians dis- 
tinguish themselves as “‘ Tangweera,” or Straight-haired, in contrast 
to the Sambos or mixed race, of semi-African descent. An offshoot 
or ancient colony of the Caribs of the West Indies, they are essentially 
a maritime race, unfitted by their instincts for living at any distance 
from the coast, and devoid of the faculties for bush life. Tall, bony, 
and muscular, thin-nosed and sharp-featured, they resemble the other 
Indians of Central America only in their copper-coloured skin and 
black hair. Their bold, quarrelsome and self-assertive character, too, 
distinguishes them from the other inhabitants of the Spanish Main. 
The connection of England with the Mosquito Coast dates from the 
reign of Charles I., when the Earl of Warwick received a grant of 
the island of Old Providence, ceded by Spain in 1670. In the reign of 
Charles IT. the British Government formally accepted the allegiance 
of the king and chiefs of Mosquito, and the English protectorate 
continued until 1856, when it was renounced under the Clayton- 
Bulwer Treaty in consideration of concessions in reference to the 
joint. control of the Nicaragua Canal by England and the United 
States. The principal town or village is Blewfields, situated on the 
lagoon of the same name, navigable by schooners, and forming the 
outlet of the Blewfields River, which enters it by a wide and shallow 
delta. Here the author spent his early life, sharing the sports and 
lessons of the young Mosquito king, since dead. The water swarms 
with fish and the woods with birds, mostly migratory, and arriving 
in countless myriads at different seasons. The Mosquito Coast is 
the great centre whence the green turtle comes, almost all that 
reaches Europe being taken there. The turtle arrive in May, and 
for the ensuing two months turtle meat and eggs are the main food 
of the inhabitants, who at other seasons feast on their feathered 
visitors, as they arrive in turns. 

Life in an Indian village, as the author describes it, seems full of 
variety. The houses consist of frames of wood with roofs of plaited 
leaves, but without walls. They are surrounded by groves of alligator 
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pears, mammee apples, limes, oranges and cocoa-nuts, while plain- 
tains, bananas and maize are grown far up the rivers out of reach 
of the salt water, which has a deleterious influence on them, From 
January, at the beginning of the dry season, until May, the men are 
generally absent at the turtle banks or mahogany works, and the 
women then lead picnic lives, wandering in parties to visit friends at 
the mouths of other rivers, camping in the bush to gather oil-seeds, 
spending their time catching blue crabs among the mangroves, or 
living on cockles and oysters by some distant lagoon. They make 
salt from sea-water, and generally spend a month on the beach in 
this occupation, keeping an immense pot boiling night and day, and 
at the same time looking out for their husbands’ return. The arrival 
of the canoes is a scene of great commotion, and they rush into the 
waves to meet the returned mariners. 


Wedding and Funeral Ceremonies.—The young people associate 
together freely, and the recognised symptom of a courtship is that 
the couple cease to eat together. The young man then gives a gun 
to the father of his bride, her mother presents her with some clothes 
or beads, and she removes to the house of her mother-in-law, until 
the birth of her first child, after which she is promoted to a dwelling 
of her own. They are continually singing love-songs of rather a 
melancholy character, so that broken hearts do not seem to be a 
specialty of civilisation. The Mosquito Indian is buried in his 
canoe cut in half, so as to form the top and bottom of a coffin, and 
in a small shed built over his grave are placed a small calabash of 
water, his bows, lances, and harpoons, to which small offerings are 
added by the women from time to time. The first demonstrations 
of grief are very violent, taking the form of attempts at suicide by 
the female relatives, who are watched and prevented from destroying 
themselves. During the next weeks, for about an hour after sunset 
and before sunrise, they wail the dead, improvising words to a melan- 
choly dirge. For some years after a death an annual festival is held 
in honour of the deceased, for which great quantities of an intoxi- 
eating drink, called mishla, are brewed from cassava bruised and fer- 
mented with some sugar-cane and hot water. Two or three of the 
men then disguise themselves in extraordinary costumes and go through 
various performances accompanied by wails from the mourners, the 
ceremony being intended to represent the spirit returning from the 
forest to visit his family. An unearthly concert then strikes in, 
instruments made of bamboos and reeds representing flutes, clarionets, 
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and trombones. The players perform various antics in imitation of 
the movements of animals, while the young women chant a refrain 
accompanied by the rattling of seed-pods and swaying movements of 
the body. 


Indian Village.—An Indian village on one of the creeks or 
rivers is described as follows : 





This is a very pretty little village overlooking the river and surrounded 
by forest. About fourteen families live in three long houses, which are, 
as usual, open at the sides, and have stages on posts at the height of the 
eaves as sleeping-places, Hammocks were slung from the house-posts for 
the men to sit in, and each of the women had a little wooden stool at her 
own fireside. Large earthen pots, bamboo joints filled with water, cala- 
bashes and gourds littered the earthen floor, and little naked children 
were creeping about, knocking them down or being knocked down by 
them, or stumbling over sleeping dogs. Round about the houses the 
ground was thoroughly weeded, swept clean, and planted with those 
flowers with which the Indians love to adorn their homes. These are 
generally African marigolds, purple and white four-o’clocks, the crimson 
hibiscus, the amatto bush—which bears bunches of flowers a little like 
the English rose—and the chili-pepper bearing capsicums of various 
bright colours. Round about the houses swarms of cocks and hens, mus- 
covy ducks and tame curassows, quams, and other birds, wandered about 
in the most confidential manner, the latter having laid aside their wild 
habits to enjoy the comfort and security of domestic life. Numerous 
parrots waddled along the ground, screaming at any one who passed close 
to them, agoutis popped out of dark corners and sat upright nibbling 
scraps of food, monkeys chased each other over the house-tops. 





New Indo-Persian Trade Route.—The strenuous efforts of 
Russia to secure the trade of Northern Persia add interest to British 
attempts to develop a line of communication with the dominion of 
the Shah through Beluchistan. This country was once traversed 
by caravans, and only neglect and abandonment have reduced it to its 
present condition of poverty and desolation. Now Captain Webb 
Ware, the political officer at Nushki in British Beluchistan, is co- 
operating with Major Sykes, Consul at Kerman in Persia, with a 
view to opening a trade route between those two towns with its 
terminus at Quetta on the Indian frontier. Postal stations have 
been already established, and a telegraph-line is in process of con- 
struction, the wires already running from Quetta to within fifty 
miles of Nushki. An experimental caravan has been despatched 
from Kerman by Major Sykes, with a consignment of Persian goods. 
The carpets are considered especially fine, and in addition to this 
Persian specialty, there are others described as offering great attrac- 
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tions to buyers. The Kerman shawls are declared to rival those of 
Kashmir, and the gilims, or Persian durries, woven by hand in artistic 
patterns, to be far superior to the striped durries of India, now so 
common in this country. Soft woollen materials woven in shades 
suitable for ladies’ dresses, and coarser stuffs for commoner use, are 
among the articles chosen as specimens by the consul. He and 
Captain Webb Ware have guaranteed the consignees against loss, 
but in order to make the experiment a success, a return cargo of such 
goods as tea and indigo would be required. The caravan was due in 
Quetta about the end of January, and its further fate will be awaited 
with interest. The route has one most essential advantage in being 
the only one between India and Persia free from plague. 


South African Place Names.—The history of South Africa is 
written in the names of its towns and settlements, bestowed by the 
three races that have borne sway there, or by the original inhabitants, 
still retained in some cases. Portuguese nomenclature is confined 
to the coast, and we find it in Saldanha Bay, Cape Agulhas, 
St. Sebastian and St. Francis Bays, and notably in Natal, so called 
because discovered on Christmas Day, 1497. The first precursors of 
British rule were two East India Company officers, Fitzherbert and 
Shillinge, who, in 1620, planted the British flag on the Lion’s Rump, 
an outlier of Table Mountain, and declared the adjacent territory 
subject to King James. This prophetic act having borne no fruit at 
the time, the Dutch appeared on the scene and founded Kapstad, 
translated as Capetown. The first Dutch governor, Van Riebeek, 
has left his name to three places, and his successor, Wagenaar, to 
one, while Stellenbosch is a compound of the name of Van der Stel, 
the eighth governor, and that of his wife, whose maiden name was 
Bosch. Colonel de Graaf’s tenure of office is commemorated in 
Graaf-Reinet, and that of Janssens, the last Dutch Governor-General, 
in Jansenville. The Orange River and Free State are namesakes of 
the Stadtholder who fled to England in 1795, and the migration of 
the Huguenots to South Africa after the revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes in 1688 is written on the map in such names as Villiersdorp, 
Du Toit’s Pan, Maraisburg, Retief, Rouxville, and Joubert’s Park. 
Uitenhage, the name of Port Elizabeth’s suburb, means, the “outer 
hedge,” and Paarl is called from a pearl-shaped rock which formed 
a conspicuous natural feature. There are few of the English 
Governors who have not transmitted their names to some localities, 
the first to do so having been the Earl of Caledon (1807-11), 
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immortalised in the Caledon River, and in the beautiful health 
resort near Cape Agulhas. Cradock had Sir John Cradock, and 
Somerset West Lord Charles Somerset for their sponsors, while 
Sir Benjamin D’Urban, who carried the Slaves Emancipation Act, 
has a more conspicuous godchild in the port of Natal. Harrismith, 
in the Orange Free State, records the administration of General 
Sir Harry Smith from 1847 to 1853, and the beautiful Spaniard 
whom he married during the Peninsular War is immortalised in the 
famous town in Natal as well as in another Ladismith in the 
Western Province of Cape Colony. Two Greytowns and a Glen 
Grey speak of the strenuous statesman Sir George Grey, Colenso of 
the famous bishop, Newcastle and Kimberley of Secretaries of State, 
and Herschel of the great observer of the southern heavens. Pieter 
Retief and Gert Maritz share between them the compound of 
Pietermaritzburg. Krugersdorp, Krugerspost, Viljoen’s Drift and 
Pretoria speak for themselves, as do scriptural names like Bethel, 
Bethany and Bethlehem. A land in which water is scarce is 
denoted by the names of places called from its presence in the 
Free State, such as Bloemfontein, Jagersfontein, Oliphantsfontein, 
and many others. One of the most striking natural features of the 
country is accurately described in the word “ koppje,” applied to the 
steep round-topped mountains that stud the veldt, in such strange 
contrast to the table-mountains that divide it with them. Some 
koppjes, called krantzes, have a ledge of crag encircling them, like a 
cornice, hence their name. <A pont is a ferry with a wire rope for 
the punt to travel by, a drift a ford,a kloof a ravine, a spruit a 
small river waterless in the dry season. Names of animals are, as 
we might expect, common; such as Paardeberg, Koodoosberg, 
Elandslaagte, Wildebeest Kop, and Leeuwberg. The way in which 
high mountains impress the imagination is, on the other hand, 
conveyed in the names of the Drakensberg and the Stormberg, the 
two main ranges forming the scarp of the continent. 





Malay Magic.—A recent volume on this subject (“‘ Malay Magic.” 
By Walter William Skeat. London: Macmillan. 1900) groups 
together some of the curious practices that have come under the 
author’s notice among a race whose resort to magical practices is in 
no way diminished by their prohibition by the Mohammedan religion, 
to which they nominally belong. The Pawang, or medicine-man, is 
called in on all occasions, and his administrations are sought in order 
to ensure the success of every possible undertaking. In camphor 
gathering the Malay can hope for no result unless he employ, at the 
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bidding of his ghostly counsellor, a different language from that 
which he ordinarily uses. The sowing of his rice must be preluded 
by the burning of incense in the field and its aspersion with flour 
and water. The reaping of the crop is the occasion of fresh 
ceremonies, in which the medicine-man “takes the soul of the rice,” 
and lays it by for future rites. Sacrifices, charms, and the enforce- 
ment of a special taboo are necessary to ensure good luck in fishing, 
as in snaring birds, while if a tiger is taken in a pitfall, the indispens- 
able Pawang must be at hand to explain to the captive that the 
snare was set neither by you nor by him, but by the Prophet 
Mohammed. In domestic life his services are equally urgent on all 
important occasions, and he fulfils the functions of the family doctor 
as well as of the village priest. The office is hereditary, and the 
author’s theory is that traditional skill and knowledge of the signs 
of the weather, the habits of game, and even of the presence of 
minerals, are combined by him with a certain amount of charlatanism 
necessary to impress the minds of primitive peoples. 





Hausas and Fulahs.—Mr. Robinson’s book (‘“ Nigeria: Our 
Latest Protectorate.” By Charles Henry Robinson, M.A. London: 
Horace Marshall & Son. 1900) has a special interest and value 
from’ the comparatively recent inclusion of the vast region it 
describes within the limits of the British Empire. ‘ Probably never 
again,” says the author, “will an Englishman open his morning 
paper to read, as he did on June 15, 1898, that, by a treaty signed on 
the previous day, our claim to include within the British Empire 
another one per cent. of the population of the globe had been finally 
accepted by the last of the European Powers that had objected to it. 
The population of the region whose destiny was thus decided is 
reckoned at 25,000,000, of whom about 15,000,000 speak the Hausa 
language. As these races are comparatively civilised and susceptible 
of civilisation, an almost unlimited market for English goods is 
anticipated amongst them, when the interior of their country is 
rendered accessible from the coast by improved means of communi- 
cation. The Hausas, although Mohammedans, are not of an 
intolerant type, and the conversion from heathenism of the mass of 
the people dates only from the beginning of the century, when the 
Fulah Sheikh Othman preached the holy war against infidels, and 
established his sway over the whole of the Hausa States. Prior to 
this time the Fulahs had been settled among the Hausas in scattered 
communities, and were chiefly known as good horsemen and 
possessors of cattle and herds, as distinguished from the trading and 
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industrious Hausas, They are lighter-complexioned than these 
latter, with features nearer to the Arab type, and only made their 
appearance in the country within the last two centuries. The Hausa 
States, as at present constituted, form a loose confederacy of despotic 
rulers owing nominal allegiance to Gando or Sokoto, and bound to 
pay tribute in slaves, which necessitates a constant state of inter- 
tribal warfare. Yet while every village is, owing to this cause, a 
fortified stronghold, a high degree of prosperity is attained by them. 
A Hausa village consists of the usual African beehive-shaped huts, 
with compounds in which horses or other animals are tethered. The 
people are elaborately polite and extremely hospitable, though we 
learn that their babies scream with horror at the sight of a white 
man, and have a particular aversion to the smell of one. Drums are 
in constant use as a mode of communication, and by their means 
news is transmitted from village to village all over the country, 
faster than in any other way except by the electric wire. The 
natives’ opinion of the traveller is thus conveyed from one to another, 
and his curiosity must often be aroused by hearing his personal 
description in a loud tattoo whose significance is of course a mystery 
to him. The use of poison is so common among the Hausas, as 
among all the Nigerian tribes, that more deaths are ascribed to it 
than to any other cause. It isso much a matter of course to rid 
oneself by its aid of any obnoxious individual that it is difficult to 
persuade the converted Hausas to renounce it. The Hausa dress is 
of native-grown cotton woven on the looms of Kano and usually 
dyed either blue or scarlet. The strips of only about four inches 
wide are so neatly joined together that the eye can hardly detect the 
seam. The outer robe or tobe is elaborately embroidered in a geome- 
trical pattern, which is uniform through the country. The women’s 
dress is similar to that of the men, but plainer and rather more 
closely fitted. Sheepskins dyed red are the material of sandals, 
mats, riding boots, and a variety of other articles. 





The Food of West Africans.—The traveller in Nigeria has per- 
force to content himself with the food of the country, as no articles 
of European diet are forthcoming. A species of millet, called “ guinea- 
corn,” is the staple of the Hausa menu, and is found throughout 
Africa, It is a scarlet grain no bigger than a pin’s head, and is 
ground up with a little water into a sort of porridge with a sour 
flavour, most unpalatable to foreigners. The natives eat it with such 
a quantity of red pepper as to disguise all other taste, and ascribe 
their superiority in strength over their neighbours to this cereal food, 
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in contradistinction to the yams and bananas they live on. The 
traveller cannot always get even guinea-corn, and is reduced toa 
diet of nuts and sweet potatoes. Bananas are fried in palm-oil, and 
yams are eaten either fried or boiled. Rice, onions, and varieties of 
small grain may occasionally be had, and a small quantity of wheat 
is grown in the neighbourhood of Kano. The bread made from it 
has the favourite ingredient, red pepper, mixed with the dough, and 
is baked in small cakes in an earthenware pipkin which has been 
heated by a fire lit inside, and is then covered with mud to keep in 
the heat until the cakes are done. Diminutive fowls are fairly 
abundant, and cattle, goats and sheep sometimes obtainable in the 
markets of the larger towns. The protopterus, or mudfish, is also 
eaten by the natives. During the dry season it buries itself in a 
chamber which it forms in the mud, and lives during that period on 
a quantity of fat secreted in its tail. Locusts, which are eaten fried, 
are regarded as a delicacy, and when a cloud of them is seen, great 
efforts are made to capture them with nets and sticks. 

















Slotices of Books. 


Christ’s Teaching and our Religious Divisions. By the Rev. 
R. Covurtois, B.A. Art & Book Co. 


HE rule of faith is an ever-interesting question. It has been a 
subject of discussion between Catholics and Protestants from 
the sixteenth century down to the present day; and while other pro- 
blems dealing with the very foundations of all faith have come into 
prominence during the century, the old controversy still continues 
vigorous and absorbing as ever. But biblical criticism, agnosticism, 
and modern historical research have largely changed the issue. They 
have told with tremendous force against the Protestant theory of the 
Bible and the Bible only, but left the Catholic doctrine of authority 
unchallenged. There is still, however, great utility in further expo- 
sitions of the insufficiency of any rule of faith that depends on the 
individual judgment for its final court of appeal. Father Courtois 
shows the necessity of authority to secure unity, from an historical 
point of view; how antecedent probability is on the side of authority, 
and how as a matter of fact this was the very means adopted by the 
Founder of Christianity to safeguard the revelation that He com- 
mitted to His Church. 

If we may urge a criticism of the manner in which this thesis 
is presented and proved, it will be this: that the argument is too ex- 
tended and diffuse to convince. There are few who can follow a pro- 
cess of reasoning that stretches out through more than a hundred 
pages. It is true there are many divisions and subdivisions, and the 
different steps gained are fairly well marked out, but the strain on 
the mind is not appreciably lessened thereby. It is all very satisfac- 
tory to any one who is already acquainted with the points of doctrine 
and history contained in the work ; but for a popular and convincing 
setting forth of the Catholic position there is something wanting. It 
is a besetting fault of many works of controversy to take too much 
for granted in their readers, whether on the score of knowledge or 
mental capacity. Moreover, it would almost seem a necessary ele- 
ment in such books to ignore the point of view of those un the other 
side ; yet it is only by entering into their minds and understanding 
and answering their difficulties that headway in a dispute can be 
made. We do not imply that this is undoubtedly the case in Father 
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Courtois’ book, but simply desire to point out that this statement of 
the Catholic rule of faith would gain, in our opinion, by a greater 
appreciation of the difficulties that others find in it, and by a briefer 


line of reasoning. 
F. T. L. 


os 


The Best Foot Forward. By the Rev. Francis J. Fiyn, SJ. 
New York: Benziger Bros. 8vo. Pp. 244. 


HE above is one of the numerous tales which Father Finn 
has written to meet the need of wholesome and interesting 
literature suitable for schoolboys. To write for the schoolboy public 
is a difficult task, and Father Finn has probably invested the college 
world with as much interest as most writers will successfully infuse 
into it. If in places the narrative is somewhat thin, and the pictures 
of school life show a tendency towards a certain ideal, these are but 
minute defects upon the face of a substantial success, and we have 
no doubt that the Catholic American schoolboy for whom Father 
Finn writes will both appreciate and profit by the books which are 
thus zealously provided for his hours of leisure. 

We may observe that in their conversations there is sometimes a 
lack of that tone and good form which on this side of the Atlantic 
would be looked for, even in the direct and colloquial speech of a well- 
bred schoolboy, while a professor who is actually vulgar enough to call 
his boys nicknames (p. 8) is surely, we may hope, an anomaly in the 
Catholic colleges of America. Many of the incidents of the tale are 
happily told, and the interest is maintained in a way which secures 
the attention of the youthful reader. The desideratum of really 
good literature for the young—viz. literature which shall be the 
work of true genius, and handling materials which are sound, safe, 
and suffused with the beauty of Catholic life and thought—is one 
which is keenly felt by the public of to-day, and much praise is due 
to Father Finn for his efforts to supply it, and to Messrs. Benziger 
Bros. for the very readable and attractive form in which they publish 


tales of this description. 
x. 


Le Cardinal Meignan. Par |’Abbé Henri Boissonot, son 
Secrétaire intime. Paris: Victor Lecoffre. 1899. Pp. vi.—558. 


W ILLIAM MEIGNAN, Cardinal of the Holy Roman Church, 
died in 1896. Although naturally inclined to study, he was 
a many-sided man, and the eighty years of his life were spent with 
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honour to himself and to the profit of the Church of France in a 
multiplicity of charges, all of them responsible. As a priest of the 
diocese of Paris, in which he held many important offices, he was 
honoured by the confidence of more than one archbishop. As 
Bishop, first of Chalons-sur-Marne and then of Arras, and during 
the last twelve years of his life as Archbishop of Tours, he was no 
less honoured by his colleagues ; and to him Leo XIII. looked when 
he wanted information on the state of the Church in France. As a 
student he was esteemed by the first men of the day, among others. 
by the Protestant Quatrefages, who expressed his admiration of the 
style and depth of Meignan’s work, “‘ Le Monde et l’Homme primitif 
selon le Bible,” in terms which clearly indicated the respect which 
he felt for the Bishop of Chalons. 

The keynote of his Jife was the recognition by him of the fact that 
the greatest danger to Christian society is neither Freemasonry nor 
Judaism, but ignorance. He saw the necessity of a well-instructed 
clergy, as may be seen in the report on the state of the French 
Church which he drew up at the request of the Holy Father. He 
reported that they, even those of them who taught in the seminaries, 
were intellectually unfit to combat the errors of the day; that they 
were insuflicient from the point of view of philosophy, of history, of 
’ archeology, of the natural sciences; and that neither preachers, 
conférenciers, nor catechists were fit to deal adequately with the 
questions which in these days engage the attention of educated men 
and trouble their consciences. 

His first care as a Bishop was to provide for the better education of 
his future clergy by setting his seminary in order, being determined 
that they should, so far as his efforts could ensure it, be in a 
position to cope with the difficulties of the day. He was on this, as 
on other occasions, fiercely attacked by the Catholic Press of France, 
but this did not move him, for he had a horror of the Press, and 
regarded the journalist as médisant, menteur, haineux, calomniateur. 
Not only did he provide better teaching in his seminary, but he took 
care that every year some of his students should take their degrees 
in arts and in theology; and the best of them he would send on to 
Rome, to Germany, or to England, to pursue their studies. To 
provide higher education for the clergy the Catholic Institute of 
Paris was founded, and in this work the future Cardinal took an 
active part—in fact he and Mgr. d’Hulst were its real founders. But 
Cardinal Meignan did not think that all had been done when the 
last course at the seminary or the university was finished. Like the 
Belgian bishops of to-day, he was of opinion that study should 
continue after parochial duties had begun. He would recommend 
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one young priest to study Hebrew or a modern language, another 
Scripture, a third a period of Church history, another the literature 
of the seventeenth century. Nor was he content with urging his 
priests to work: he was always ready to encourage them, and was 
always the first to praise the results of their labours; and, what was 
more, that which he advised them to do he himself practised. 
Meignan was intended by Bishop Bouvier of Le Mans, to which 
diocese he originally belonged, to teach philosophy in the diocesan 
seminary. With this object in view he was sent to Paris to study. 
Fortunately he took with him a letter of introduction to Montalem- 
bert, who recognised his great qualities and urged him to study in 
Germany. His Bishop consented to his doing so, and, after a few 
months well employed at the Collége de France and the Sorbonne, 
he went to Munich. The Bavarian University was then in the 
zenith of its fame, and Meignan made the most of his opportunities. 
The introductions he took with him secured the friendship not only 
of the distinguished ecclesiastics who were connected with the 
university, but of statesmen as well. Lodging in a private family, 
he saw much, too, of the ordinary life of the people. Everything 
tended to enlarge his views of life and give force to his character. 
As time went on, exegesis proved a greater attraction than philosophy, 
and when he had finished his course at Munich he went to Berlin 
and attended the lectures of, among others, Hengstenberg, whose 
work on the Messianic prophecies he afterwards translated. "When 
he returned to Paris, at the same time that he scrupulously fulfilled 
his duties as the curate of a parish church, he attended lectures at 
the university on dogma, Scripture, and literature. His biographer 
found notes, made at this time, on theology, Scripture, philosophy, 
the ancient classics, English, Hebrew, Syriac, Modern Greek, arche- 
ology, and history, mixed up with sketches of sermons and catechisms 
and exercises on grammatical analysis. He was then twenty-six 
years of age. Later on he studied in Rome, and received the degree 
of Doctor of Divinity. He fully appreciated the associations of 
Rome, its monuments, its art, and the “ numberless consolations 
that the Christian meets there at every step,” and on the whole he 
was favourably impressed by the schools. The teaching of canon 
law and of theology he praised highly, but added that the Roman 
theologians were too careless of what went on in the world around 
them. He noted, too, the weakness in history of the Roman 
schools. Of the Romans themselves he formed but a poor opinion. 
Comparing them with the Neapolitans, he thought they had more 
dignity than the latter, but that both were very degraded, and he 
said that every one agreed that both Romans and Neapolitans were 
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venal, unpatriotic, reckless, and idle. The Italians as a whole did 
not impress him favourably ; and he visited most of the great towns 
between Milan and Naples. 

On his return to Paris in 1846 he was first appointed prefect of 
studies in the little seminary, and later on chaplain, of the Institute 
of the Legion of Honour at St. Denis, Here, at the suggestion of 
Mme. de Ayzac, a remarkable woman who was librarian of the 
Institute, he wrote his first book, “ Un Prétre Déporté”; the story 
of a relative, a secular priest, who took refuge in England during 
the Terror. It is worthy of note that some of his fellow-countrymen 
blamed him for the liberal praise he gave this country for the 
hospitality extended to the unfortunate ecclesiastics persecuted 
by their compatriots. Whilst at St. Denis he translated Hengs- 
tenberg’s book, and then began to prepare himself for writing 
on the same subject. But in 1851 he was removed to the 
turmoil of Paris and parish work. In spite, however, of the 
laborious conditions of his life he continued his studies, and to 
make time for them got up regularly at four o'clock. In 1856 
he published the first volume of “ L’Ancien Testament dans ses 
rapports avec la Nouveau et la Critique Moderne.” The seventh 
and last was published in 1894. He was elected a member of the 
Editorial Committee of the Correspondant in 1858 ; and three years 
later, much against his will, he was appointed to a Chair at the 
Sorbonne. In 1865 he became Bishop of Chalons. 

As a Bishop, Meignan was scrupulous in the discharge of every 
duty of his high position, but he never studied for less than eight 
hours a day. Till the end of his life he was always up before 
five. When he was eighty and a Cardinal he would light the 
fire in his room, make his meditation, and then settle down to 
work till eight, when he said Mass. After Mass he regularly 
attended to the details of diocesan administration with his Vicar- 
General. This duty over, he dictated to his secretary till luncheon 
time. He got in more study before dinner and in the evening. 
This was his mode of life till within a few hours of his death. 
Having finished the revision of the earlier volumes of his great 
work on the Old Testament at the end of December 1895, nearly 
forty years after their first publication, he immediately began a 
similar work on the New Testament. He was working at this 
on the evening of January 19, 1896; next morning he was found 
dead in his bed. 

It has been said that a man’s worth is in proportion to his respect 
for his mother. Meignan’s respect for his was unbounded; to her 
he attributed every good quality he possessed. She was indeed an 
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extraordinary woman: pious, noble in her ideals, courageous in 
misfortune. She died when he was twenty-four; when he was 
seventy-seven he visited his birthplace and went in turn to every 
spot associated with her memory. The priest who accompanied him 
tells a touching story of that visit. Some wheat, spread on the 
floor of one of the rooms in the old house, stuck to their shoes. 
The Cardinal sowed it, and from the produce had some cakes made 
of a kind his mother used to make for her children for Sunday. 
He made no remark as he ate them, says his biographer, but 
his face was covered with tears. To the sense of duty that mother 
instilled into her son France owed Cardinal Meignan. 

The whole life of the learned Cardinal is full of interest and 
instruction, and it has been written by Canon Boissonot with that 
charm of language and style which is the peculiar appanage of 
the educated Frenchman. E. B. 


Christian Education, or the Duties of Parents. By the Rev. 
WituraM Becker, 8.J. Freiburg: B. Herder. 1899. 


TT\HIS volume is a translation of a series of sermons preached 

by the Rev. Father Becker in 1893. The reverend author 
has had a long and varied experience, both in Germany and in 
the New World, in the education and training of youth—au 
experience which has borne much fruit on the acquisition of a 
deep and thorough knowledge of all pertaining to their welfare, 
spiritual and material. 

The conviction that weighs evidently very heavily upon Father 
Becker is that parents of our days sorely neglect the education 
of their children; that their lack of co-operation in this all- 
momentous responsibility negatives, if not absolutely nullifies, the 
efforts made by the clergy and Catholic teachers to fulfil their share 
of this responsibility. This neglect he does not consider to be 
intentional: ‘They simply do not know any better, and in the 
treatment of their offspring commit a thousand deplorable blunders.” 
Under these circumstances Father Becker declares that 

At all events, pastors, whose efforts in behalf of the welfare of the 
children are in vain without parental co-operation, must consider it an 
important part of their ministry to admonish and urge parents again and 
again to fulfil their obligations towards their offspring. They must show, 
even as to detail, wherein properly the Christian educational art con- 
sists, what results are to be obtained by it, and what errors to be avoided. 

In these words we have the motive that urged Father Becker 
to undertake this really stupendous task—a task that he has 
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carried out with infinite patience, with wide comprehensiveness, 
and most minute detail. His introductory chapters are devoted 
to showing how parents, as the visible representatives of God, are 
to discharge their duties to promote the spiritual and temporal 
welfare of their children, and the body of the volume deals with 
the hereafter of the child; the parents’ duties as to shielding, 
guiding, and preparing them to reach it “through the preparatory 
pilgrimage of terrestrial life.” These duties Father Becker defines 
under four headings: (1) To introduce their children into the 
Christian Religion; (2) By careful watchfulness to preserve them 
from the byways of error and sin; (3) In case of necessity, the 
exercising of judicious punishment ; and (4) Good example, which 
must draw them heavenward. 

These subjects are, of course, divided and subdivided into many 
sections, and constitute as a whole a most thorough and valuable 
series of suggestions, recommendations, and instructions to parents. 
We are so impressed with the absolute worth of this book and 
the lessons it so admirably puts forth, that we can but ardently hope 
the volume will have a very wide circulation. If there be anything 
against this most desirable end, it may, perhaps, be found in the 
very prolix profuseness of the author’s mode of dealing with his 
subject. We are haunted with a fear, borne in upon us somewhat 
by conviction founded in some experience, that people are becoming 
more and more averse to reading, particularly spiritual reading, 
spun out to length outmeasuring their leisure and inclination. Yet 
we must confess that Father Becker’s work appears not too ex- 
haustive or intricate in its detailed development of so many important 
subjects. Parents solicitous of their offsprings’ welfare in this 
world and in the next cannot afford to dispense with this book. 
Priests, too, will find in its pages a mine of matters for many an 
instruction and conference to their flock. A. G. O. 


Prométhée. Poéme dramatique. Par Iwan Gitxin. Paris: 


Librairie Fischbacher. 


HE legend of Prometheus, with his daring feat, his audacious 
rebellion, and his stubborn endurance, is surely one of the 
weirdest and grandest subjects for the poet and philosopher, In it is 
figured the everlasting problem of the existence of evil, suffering, and 
sin; and in the tragic tale of rebellion we follow the story of souls 
past and present, that have tortured themselves to frenzy over an 
aspect of life which had obtained exclusive possession of the mind, 
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The theme is a great one, and Monsieur Gilkin develops it with 
interest and effect, but we must nevertheless protest strongly against 
the use he has made of classic authors. He informs us frankly, 
in a note at the end of the book, that he has borrowed from Goethe 
certain dialogues, and has likewise incorporated in his work the 
*‘Prometheus” of Auschylus. He maintains that he has the authority 
of Goethe himself for his action in this matter, and quotes the 
words of this latter on a question which had arisen concerning the 
use Lord Byron had made of other authors in his poems. But surely 
here the great German was distinguishing between plagiarism and 
assimilation. It is true enough that some of the things we read be- 
come, as it were, parts of our own mind, and necessarily colour our 
thoughts and expression. But this would not prevent our work from 
being original (in so far as that quality can be ascribed, with any 
degree of assurance, to productions of whatsoever nature) if it has 
grown out of the mind itself, though that mind has necessarily been 
fertilised by knowledge from various sources. 

But the use Monsieur Gilkin makes of some dialogues of Goethe’s 
“Prometheus ” is not to be put under this category; it is nothing 
short of a free translation, and should not be put forward as original 
work. We subjoin a specimen : 


GOETHE. 


Prom. Du wagst es, meine Géttin ? 
Wagest du deines Vaters Feind zu treten ? 
Min. Ich ehre meinen Vater 
Und liebe dich Prometheus. 
Prom. Und du bist meinem Geist, 
Was er sich selbst ist ; 
Sind von Anbeginn 
Mir deine Worte Himmelslicht gewesen ! 
Immer, als wenn meine Seele zu sich selbst spriche, 
Sie sich eréffnete 
Und mit geborne Harmonieen 
In ihr erklingen auch sich selbst, 
Und eine Gottheit sprach, 
Wenn ich zu reden wiihnte. 
Und wihnt’ ich eine Gottheit spriiche 
Sprach ich selbst. 


Iwan GILKIN. 


Prom. Est-ce toi, ma déesse bénie ? 
Oses-tu visiter l’ennemi de ton pére ? 
Min. Mon pére, je le vénére 
O Prométhée, et je t’aime. 
Prom. Mon coeur en t’écoutant croit s’écouter lui-méme. 
Des le premier moment 
Ta parole pour moi fut la céleste flamme 
Dont la clarté sacrée illuminait mon 4me 
Me révélant moi-méme 4 mon entendement. 
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Par elle tout mon étre 
Apprit 4 se connaitre, 
Et dans les profondeurs 
Sereines de mon cceur 
J’écoutais résonner les larges harmonies 
Des forces de la vie. 
Alors, quand je parlais 
C’est toi que j’entendais, 
Et lorsque s’élevait ta voix 
Je croyais n’entendre que moi. 


It may be that those who really desire that their ideas should in- 
fluence the minds of others will regard plagiarism as one great means 
of spreading their thoughts; but we think, at the same time, that 
reverence for great men should lead us to handle their productions 
with respect, and to use them, when we do use them, as quotations 
from great authorities, and not as integral portions of our own work. 


A footnote at the end is not sufficient reparation. 
M. D. P. 


Occasional Papers. By His Eminence Cardinal Moran, Arch- 
bishop of Sydney, N.S.W. Dublin: Browne & Nolan. 1899. 


T]\HIS beautiful volume of nearly 300 pages is truly a multwm in 
parvo. It consists of ten lectures on most interesting subjects, 
opening with that on “The Church and Social Progress.” Of this 
lecture, as of all the rest, it may be truly affirmed that the matter is 
handled in a clear, masterly, and exhaustive manner, leaving no 
objection unanswered, no calumny unexposed or unsifted. The style 
is lucid, the language clear, chaste, and intelligible. All the lectures 
point to religion or patriotism in the true and sterling sense of each, 
and the warmth of the heart always mingles with the light of the 
intellect of the writer. The subjects of the lectures formed the 
prominent social topics of the present century. For historical 
accuracy, salutary reading, and highly instructive matter it is a truly 
attractive volume, The type, paper, and turn-out of the book are all 
that could be desired, and its nominal price of one shilling will easily 
guide its way to every fireside, rich or poor, where even the least taste 
for sound literature is cultivated. Jn. M. 





La Notion d’Ordre. Par l’Abbé Cuotter, Paris: P. Lethiel- 
leux. 8vo. Pp. 252. 

TI\HE Abbé Chollet, in his book entitled “La Notion d’Ordre,” 

gives to the metaphysical student a most useful summary of 
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the teaching of St. Thomas Aquinas on the subjects of Being, the 
True, and the Good. In his preface the author declares that he 
follows throughout the direction of the Angelic Doctor, and how 
faithfully he does so the reader can easily determine from the 
numerous quotations, given, for the most part in full, at the foot of 
the page. 

The great aim of the book is to show the variety and multiplicity 
of the three all-embracing orders of Being, Truth, and Goodness, 
and at the same time to point out the admirable unity in which they 
are necessarily linked together. The essential idea of order is unity 
in multiplicity. 

Being as such may be regarded under two aspects—as a bare and 
undetermined concept or as a great reality. In the one case it is 
only a step removed from a mere figment of the mind; in the other 
it is not an unworthy description of God Himself: “I am, Who 
am.” Beginning with the latter aspect of Being, the author dwells 
upon its actually infinite perfection, without the slightest admixture 
of potentiality or imperfection. It is limited to no capacity. It is 
received in no essence. It issimply Being. It cannot have anything 
that it has not. It cannot be anything that it is not. It cannot 
cease to be anything that it is. 

Infinitely below this unique Being, compared with which it is as 
if it were not, comes next in order of perfection the being of the 
angels; a being endowed with spirituality, intelligence, and will. 
These three gifts are the essential and necessary constituents of the 
angelic nature. Unlike the Divine, these natures are not necessary 
and self-existing. Existence, or actual being, is the last touch, the 
master-stroke of the Creator. It penetrates through and through 
the perfections, substantial and accidental, of the hitherto possible 
essence, giving actuality to them all. It fills to the full the entire 
capacity of the essence that receives it, and that capacity alone in its 
turn defines the limits of the perfecting power of the existence. 

Thus, then, even in the highest order of created being, we find 
real composition: a being compounded of the perfectible and the 
perfecting, of a real capacity for perfection, and a real perfection 
filling up that capacity. 

The human soul, says the author, bridges over the space that 
separates the spiritual from the material world. In its higher 
powers and acts it touches on the world of spirit; in its lower 
powers and acts it is immersed in matter. The being of man, as 
of all material substances, is a double compound. The essence or 
form of the angel is in its order unlimited, and hence it is that it 
can be but one. The form of man—and the same may be said of 
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every substantial corporeal form—is limited, defined, individualised 
by the capacity in which it is received, and to which it gives specific 
determination. This compound essence receives its final complement 
of existence, and passes from a possible to an actual reality. 

Last in the order of being, and farthest removed from the Simple 
Being, comes the accident. It is a something. It has a nature of 
its own. That nature, however, is not naturally capable of receiving 
a separate existence; it is grafted on to substance, and it exists 
by that substance’s existence. 

From the order of being we pass to the order of the true. 

Being and the true are convertible terms. Whatever is, is true; 
and all that is true has real being, either actual or possible. ‘Lhe 
true is nothing more nor less than being as it exists, either in the 
Divine Ideas or in created intelligences. The Divine Ideas are the 
formal exemplar, the measure of all objective truth; on the other 
hand, the true things of nature are themselves the measure of truth 
as it exists in the intellect of man. 

Being and the true, then, are really identical, the concept only of 
the true differing from that of being inasmuch as it unfolds to us 
an aspect of being which the concept of being itself does not express. 
Moreover, the true or objective truth, and knowledge or subjective 
truth, are, at least as regards the Divine Intellect, absolutely and in 
all respects commensurate; and partially so as regards created intelli- 
gences. Therefore, between being and the true, considered either 
objectively or subjectively, there exists an inseparable bond that 
makes the twofold order one. 

The author here remarks that it was from this point that the fatal 
divergence first began which has led so many modern thinkers into 
subjectivism and the doctrine of “ Pure Reason.” 

Even as the true is being in its relation to some intellect, so also 
is the good simply being in its relation to something that it perfects 
in a greater or a less degree. Therefore all three orders—being, 
the true, and the good—are really identical; differing only in this, 
that they are three different aspects or views of one and the same 
thing. The relation of being to the intellect differs widely from the 
relation of being to that which it perfects, as good. In the former 
case, being imparts itself to the intellect only so far as the “ ratio 
speciei,” or in formal resemblance. In the latter case, the whole 
being imparts itself and merges itself into the being of that which 
it perfects. 

The author here passes in review the different orders of the good, 
corresponding to the different appetitive faculties. He points out 
the perfect parallelism that exists between the subjective orders of 
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knowledge and the appetition of the rational will, and concludes his 
admirable book with a summary of the three orders of being, the 


true, and the good. 
E. G. 


Christusbilder. Untersuchungen zur Christlichen Legende. 
Von Ernst von Dosscnttz. 1. Hilfte; Darstellung und 
Belege, pp. xii-294; 336. 2. Hilfte; Beilagen, pp. 357. 
Leipzig: J. C. Hinrichs’sche Buchhandlung. 1899. 


TJ\HE present work is the third number in a new series of those 

valuable studies in early Christian literature which are appear- 
ing under the editorship of Professors Gebhardt and Harnack. This 
fact can hardly fail to recommend it to many readers, for whom the 
author’s own name is probably an unknown quantity. For the 
editors, as we need hardly remind our readers, are among the fore- 
most representatives of German scholarship and critical science. 
Students of history will naturally expect much from a work which 
bears, so to say, the hall-mark of Gebhardt and Harnack. And 
happily, in the present case, their expectations will not be dis- 
appointed. 

The book, indeed, is an admirable instance of the scrupulous 
exactness and painstaking attention to the most minute details which 
characterise the best work of the modern critical school. This is, we 
may add, made still more striking by the nature of its subject. To 
a non-Catholic writer, the legends of miraculous images might well 
seem to be a matter of minor importance, deserving at most some 
passing notice in a history of popular superstition. Yet here we 
have a German scholar who has come across the question in the 
course of other literary labours, and, being led to inquire further 
into the origin of these legends, gives us the result of his researches 
in a goodly volume of well-nigh a thousand pages. The title speaks 
only of pictures, or Icons, of Christ; but the author, as is only 
natural, touches also on the kindred topic of miraculous images 
of the Blessed Virgin and of other saints. Nor is this all. To 
render the book more complete, it is thought necessary to make 
an examination of the ancient pagan legends concerning images of 
miraculous origin. 

The preliminary chapter, which deals with this branch of the 
subject, may be taken as an example of the author’s method. In 
the course of some twenty-five pages he makes a brief and com- 
prehensive survey of all that is said in the Greek writers concerning 
the images which “ fell from heaven.” And for every assertion he 
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takes care to refer his readers to the original sources—either in the 
text itself or in the footnotes. In the corresponding notes, appended 
in the second part of the volume, we are given a list of other 
books in which the subject has been treated. And this “literature ” 
is followed by a full and well-ordered collection of all the passages 
in Greek and Latin classic authors, scholiasts, and ecclesiastical 
writers, in which these miraculous images are mentioned. The 
reader may form some notion of its extent, when we add that it 
contains extracts from upwards of a hundred and thirty authors, 
from the age of Homer down to the sixteenth century. In some 
cases, moreover, one author furnishes several passages, and some of 
the extracts are of considerable length. 

In the succeeding chapters, which treat of the various Christian 
legends of miraculous images, much the same method is followed. 
But here, as is only natural, the narrative and the critical examin- 
ation of the legend in the body of the book are more full and 
exhaustive. And if the extracts brought together in the notes are, 
in some cases, less numerous, they are often drawn from the most 
remote regions of patristic or medizval literature. 

This is particularly the case with the sixth chapter—the latter half 
of which is devoted to the Veronica legend, which was the original 
object of the author’s researches, and still forms the most important 
and interesting portion of his volume. The chapter itself is well 
worthy of perusal; but some readers will probably find the numerous 
passages brought together in the notes a still more attractive field 
of study. The author’s research has certainly taken a very wide 
range, and his extracts are drawn from very various sources. For 
the first half of the chapter, which treats of the earlier Paneas 
legend, we have copious quotations from the Greek and Latin Fathers 
and ecclesiastical writers, from Origen and Eusebius to Gervase 
of Tilbury and Nicephorus Callisti; while in the latter portion 
dealing with the Veronica legend itself, the Liber Pontificalis, 
medieval chronicles and hymns, German sermons, and English and 
Cornish Passion Plays are laid under contribution. But here, in 
many cases, the author has to be satisfied with indicating the 
sources and the general nature of their contents, without making any 
quotations. In every instance he takes good care to give chapter and 
verse, duly notifying the age and number of the various MSS., and 
the time and place of the printed editions. 

Conspicuous among the sources cited in this part of the book 
are the journals in which medieval pilgrims record their visit to the 
scenes of the Passion. And we may add, as an illustration of 
the thoroughness with which the author has done his work, that he 
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closes his notes with comparative tables showing which of the original 
fourteen stations are mentioned in the various pilgrims’ journals and 
iu the medieval Passion Plays. 

But if the book thus exhibits all the best qualities of the modern 
critical method, it must also be said that it serves to show the limits 
of that system, and its compatibility with grave errors, even when it 
is in the hands of a competent and conscientious scholar. For, with 
all its merits, the present work can hardly be said to offer a 
sutisfaectory solution of the question which it discusses. And while 
students of religious legends must be grateful to the author for 
the facts which he has brought to light, and for the good work he 
has done in sorting and sifting the voluminous evidence ; if they are 
wise, they wiil not too readily accept his reading of the history as a 
whole. For what, in a word, is the explanation which our author 
offers? The old pagan legends are first explained as arising from 
some primitive fetish-worship of meteor-stones, and are then made 
the germ of the later Christian legends—though it is admitted that 
the idea was completely changed in the course of its transition. This 
theory, as the author takes care to tell us, is nothing new, for 
it formed a topic in early Protestant polemics against Popish Image- 
worship. But it is claimed that the connection between the two 
systems is established by the abundant evidence here brought 
together ; especially by the fact that both are found flourishing in 
the same localities, while the whole system of image-veneration 
became prominent in the Christian Church at the very time when 
paganism ceased to have a separate and public existence. We cannot 
think that this claim is well founded. The evidence certainly proves 
much, besides proving the author’s industry, but it cannot be said to 
prove the truth of this theory. 

It may perhaps be thought that a Catholic critic is precluded from 
giving the matter a fair consideration, both by his belief in the truth 
of his own legends and by his indignation at the charge of borrowing 
from paganism. But the Catholic belief in miracles does not imply 
a belief in all alleged miracles. Everything real has its counterfeit. 
And the most orthodox Catholic need have no hesitation in saying 
that many legends of miraculous images are false, and others are 
extremely doubtful. The same may be said of many stories concern- 
ing the Saints; and, in view of the known tendency of anecdotes to 
pass from one subject to another, and cluster round eminent or 
popular names, it is highly probable that not a few striking legends 
may have passed from pagan myths to Christian hagiology. <A 
writer in this Review has explained the Protestant legend of the 
* Walled-up Nun” as arising from a similar confusion of pagan and 
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Christian times. And if Christians could thus be credited with the 
crimes of their pagan ancestors, legends originally associated with 
heathen shrines might, in the same way, be transferred to the sacred 
objects of the new religion. But we should like further proof before 
we can be satisfied that this change has actually taken place in 
the present instance. It is well to add that our author admits that 
the original pagan belief arose independently in many different 
localities, though unity was afterwards given to the various legends 
by literary and external influence. We venture to think that the 
evidence points to a similar independence in the origin of the 
Christian legends. 

We cannot stay to discuss the general question of the veneration 
of images, or the apparent severity of some of the early Fathers in 
speaking on this matter. But those who rightly understand the 
Catholic doctrine and practice know that the proper use of images is 
a real help to spiritual religion. At the same time it is easy to see 
that its introduction among people given to pagan idolatry might 
well be fraught with a danger, which would eventually disappear. 
It is amusing to find our author dismissing this very natural 
explanation with a note of exclamation. 

Happily the value of the present volume in no wise depends on 
the truth of this particular theory of the author. And Catholic 
students will welcome the book as an important contribution to 
historical literature; while, reading the evidence amassed by the 
author's industry in the light of a sounder theology, they will be 
able to draw their own conclusions. 

The first half of the work, certainly Parts I. and II., appeared 
early in last year. The second half, which has been published more 
recently, contains the appendices to the various chapters. Here the 
author gives us the chief Greek and Latin documents which form 
the basis of his work. These texts are in every case accompanied by 
a critical notice of their origin and a full list of the various MSS. or 
printed editions. And, needless to say, the text is generally followed 
by a long array of variant readings. These are set forth with that 
minute and elaborate system of symbols which may be called the 
Algebra of textual criticism. It would, indeed, be diflicult to find 
a better example of the methods of modern critical editors than our 
author’s treatment of one of his shortest and least important docu- 
ments—the apocryphal “ Letter of Lentulus.” The text itself is a 
brief Latin epistle which scarcely fills a page of the present volume, 
but it is preceded by a list of more than seventy MSS. which are for 
the most part grouped and classified, and all are marked by distinctive 
numbers or letters. Besides this there is a list of the printed editions, 
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similarly classed and marked, and a goodly list of translations in 
German, English, French, Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, and Persian. 
There are several pages of variant readings, and both those and the 
author’s critical account of the letter are so studded with the symbols 
indicating the sources that they present the appearance of a mathe- 
matical treatise. 

As a further instance of the completeness with which the author 
has done his work, we may mention that, having to print the text of 
a Canon from the Eastern Liturgy, he takes occasion to explain the 
structure and metre of Greek hymnology. Altogether the book, 
whatever may be thought of the author’s theory on the origin of 
these Image legends, will be welcome to all students of early Christian 
literature. W. H. A. 


The Catechism of Rodez. Explained in the form of Sermons by 
the Abbé Lucue. Translated by the Rev. Jonn THEN. 
St. Louis, Mo.: B. Herder. 1898. Pp. 528. 


\ HILE there is certainly no dearth of hortatory discourses, 
doctrinal instructions are comparatively rarely heard. And 
yet exhortations lose half their power if those to whom they are 
addressed are insufficiently instructed. An exhortation is an appeal 
to the will. But the will cannot be moved unless the mind be 
already informed. The need, then, of instruction, if exhortation is 
to be profitable, is apparent. How, then, are we to account for 
the comparative rareness of instructions? Possibly preachers too 
easily assume that their audiences stand in little need of instruction, 
or possibly they too easily persuade themselves that their audiences 
have a distaste for instruction. To assume that our people generally 
stand in no need of instruction is to assume what is untrue. In 
their school days they acquired, no doubt, a sufficient acquaintance 
with the truths of faith, But the knowledge then obtained, like all 
knowledge acquired in early days, must be kept up or it will 
disappear. It is, of course, quite true to say that many of our 
people are in the habit of reading books of doctrinal instruction. 
But if this be true of some, it is certainly not true of all. And even 
for those who have leisure for reading of this kind, an instruction 
from the pulpit is a useful thing. The spoken word always has 
more power than the word that is merely written, and it adds fresh 
life to the written word, But if instructions from the pulpit be 
useful for the class just mentioned, it is absolutely necessary for 
those who have not time or inclination to read. Doctrinal instruction 
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cannot be dispensed wi. But unless the non-reading class receive 
it from the pulpit, whence are they to obtain it? If it is an error 
to suppose that our people generally stand in no need of instruction, 
it is no less an error to suppose that they have no taste for it. The 
truth is that, provided the matter it contains be solid and the form 
in which it is presented be attractive, Catholic congregations have a 
very strong liking for an instruction. We have often known people 
to complain of sermons; but we have very rarely known them to 
complain of instructions. The priest who is known to possess the 
power of lucidly stating points of doctrine is always sure of an 
attentive audience. While useful to the congregation and greatly to 
its liking, a good instruction has the further advantage of presenting 
comparatively little difficulty to the preacher. Care, of course, must 
be taken in the preparation, but less care is required than in the 
case of an ordinary sermon. There is no necessity to seek for ideas. 
The truths of faith, with which he is fully acquainted, are all the 
ideas that the preacher needs. No doubt care is required for the 
ordering and systematising of these ideas. But even this care may 
be spared the preacher if he is willing to use some such book as that 
which lies before us, which explains, “in the form of sermons,” Faith 
and the articles of the Creed, Hope and Prayer, Charity and the 
Commandments of God and the Church, and finally Grace and the 
Sacraments. The “Catechism of Rodez” is so highly esteemed in 
France, the country where the art of lucid exposition has reached its 
highest perfection, that it has passed through no less than fourteen 
French editions before appearing in its present English dress. We 
have, indeed, noticed some few flaws; but these chiefly consist in 
presenting one of two or more tenable views as though it were the 
only tenable view. On the whole, the book is as accurate in statement 
as it is comprehensive and lucid. W. G. 


Clement of Rome and Other Tales of the Early Church. 
By the Rev. Joun Freetanp. London: Burns «& Oates. 


N this charmingly bound and clearly printed volume Father Free- 
land revives many stories of the early Church and her Saints 
and Martyrs in a most graphic and attractive style, suitable in every 
sense to the stirring and pathetic themes of which they deal. It is 
easy to imagine that one is an eye-witness of all that the reverend 
author brings before our imagination, and his great literary skill and 
dramatic touches enhance the pleasure of the perusal of tales so 
thoroughly calculated to interest and influence readers both young 
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and old. The series include “Clement of Rome,” “ Romanus: A 


Tale of the Third Century,” ‘‘ The Siege of Jerusalem,” “‘ The Mar- 
tyrdom of St. Polycarp,” “The Finding of the Cross,” ‘‘ Marcella, 
the Captive Woman,” “ The Days of Julian the Apostate,” dc. ce, 
Father Freeland has the great gift of writing of saintly persons and 
holy things in a fascinating and winning manner, and from a pen so 
gifted as his no reader can ever possibly complain of dryness or 
insipidity of composition. The book is certain to speedily win its 
way into every Catholic household, to take its place as a popular 
favourite. 


The Orange Society. By the Rev. H. W. Crery. London: 
Catholic Truth Society. 


HE unpleasant conviction that Orangeism was exercising in 
Melbourne, and throughout other parts of Australia, an un- 
healthy and even pernicious influence against Catholics induced the 
Rev. H. Clery to turn his attention to the whole subject. This he 
has done with a result that will assuredly bring home to the minds 
of all impartial readers the uncomfortable fact that Orangeism, as he 
has proved it to exist in Australia, is a source of menace and danger 
to the public peace and to the rights and liberties of her citizens. 

A calumnious charge brought against a Catholic employé in the 
Melbourne post-office was proved, after a long official inquiry, to 
have been brought by an Orangeist fellow-employé. During the 
hearing of the case there was evidence amply sufficient to satisfy the 
authorities holding the inquiry that the charge was utterly devoid of 
all foundation, and had been nothing more or iess than a plot devised 
with the intention of ruining the man it was brought against. Of 
course it fell to the ground. But, on the strength of the revelations 
forthcoming, Father Clery proceeded to enlighten the public, through 
the columns of the Melbourne Advocate, of the true aims and objects 
of Orangeism since its rise in 1795 until the present time. 

Of the formidable nature of the task he took upon himself, this 
volume of over 450 closely printed pages, and in type none of the 
largest, bears weighty evidence. He traces its rise in the northern 
parts of Ireland in 1795, when the Peep-o’-day Boys Association was 
an element of riot and disturbance, comprised of the very riff-raff of 
low Protestant scoundrelism. It tells how full licence was accorded 
them by the authorities, English and Irish, when perpetrating upon 
the Irish Catholic minority every possible kind of outrage and 
excess ; how, when the only resource left to them was that of self- 
defence, the Catholics banded themselves into a society known as the 
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Defenders, and strove by force to shield their homes and homesteads ; 
how, when the Government still remaining callous and indifferent to 
a growingly dangerous state of internal strife, the Orange Society 
budded forth and quickly developed into an organisation that was 
destined to perpetuate incalculable mischief and evil upon the 
country; how men of position, means, and culture saw in their 
adherence to it the occasion of winning favour and advancement 
from the authorities ; that the secret policy of the Government being 
more bent upon rousing than quelling disturbances, it was their 
game to fan and feed them. Then comes the creation of the Yeo- 
manry force, recruited entirely of Orangemen and officered by 
Orangemen ; then what was virtually a reign of terror and extermi- 
nation for Catholics, who naturally lost no opportunity of showing 
obstinate resistance and merciless reprisals. When rebellion at last 
broke out the Government stepped in and effectually crushed what 
their allies, the Orangeists, had so successfully brought to a head. 

Of the part played by Orangeism in the early part of the century 
to the period when, emboldened by its power and strength, it ceased 
to serve the Government and became an object of alarm and distrust, 
and finally became implicated in treasonable plots and conspiracies, 
Father Clery gives a full chronological account. 

In this volume he has not only given his readers a vivid and 
reliable history of Orangeism of the past, but likewise of the present. 
And in the picture he presents of its organisation and methods, as 
evidenced in more than one of our colonies, there are grave and dis- 
quieting grounds for the fear that its future is likely to be as disastrous 
and as calamitous, if preventive measures be not forthcoming, as its 
past. 

It is due to Father Clery to state that the indictment he brings 
against Orangeism rests upon evidence gathered mainly from writers, 
contemporaneous and others, whose sympathies and leanings are not 
towards Catholicity. His chief and principal authorities are Pro- 
testants and officials associated and connected with the Orange 
movement. From their mouths and from their writings has Father 
Clery built up this history of the Orange Society, a history all should 
know, painful and disgraceful as it undoubtedly is. 


A. G. O. 
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L’Allemagne et la Réforme. V. L’Allemagne depuis la Pro- 
clamation du Formulaire de Concorde jusqu’au commencement 
de la Guerre de Trente Ans (1580-1618). Par JEAN JANSSEN. 
Traduit de l’Allemand sur la Treiziéme Edition. Par E. Panis. 
Paris: E. Plon, Nourrit et Cie., Imprimeurs-Editeurs, Rue 
Garanciére, 10. 1899. 


TJ\HE readiness with which the chief works of German writers are 

rendered into French is one of the most pleasing features in 
modern Catholic literature, for this friendly intercourse in the 
fields of science can hardly fail to prove a mutual benefit to the two 
nations, besides helping to promote the general advancement of 
learning. The fact that French is still the lingua Franca for a great 
part of Europe is a further cause for satisfaction, for this means 
that a French translation brings a book within the reach of many 
readers, not only in France itself, but in the neighbouring nations. 
In this way most of the works in the Freiburg “ Theologische 
Bibliothek ” have already been made accessible to a host of students 
in this country and elsewhere. The same is the case with Pastor’s 
“ History of the Popes.” And, as the book before us shows, a 
French translation of Janssen’s valuable “ History of the German 
People” is well on its way to completion. It is true that, in the 
present instance, Englishmen who have no German will not be 
entirely dependent on the French translator, for an English version 
of the work is already in course of publication. Yet we fancy that 
some readers will be glad to avail themselves of the present transla- 
tion, which, being first in the field, will naturally be finished sooner. 
With some, again, the difference in price may be a sufficient motive. 
It is a curious fact, indeed, that a volume which can be read in 
German for the modest sum of seven shillings will cost the reader 
fifteen francs in French and five-and-twenty shillings in the English 
version. The difference is, doubtless, due to the conditions of the 
book market in the three countries. 

It will not be necessary to say much in these pages on the 
importance of Janssen’s German History. That has been sufficiently 
established by the pens of Protestant critics in Germany, both by 
their frank recognition of its merits and by their natural anxiety to 
provide some answer to his damaging indictment of the Reformation. 
One of these critics spoke of the author as “a second Dillinger,” 
and the compliment was certainly not unmerited. There is room for 
differences of opinion with regard to some of Janssen’s judgments, 
and some part of his picture may be modified in the light of fresh 
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evidence. But there can be little doubt that the work will remain 
one of the most important monuments of modern historical science. 

In a work of history, literary style is only a secondary considera- 
tion ; and, provided the meaning is faithfully rendered, the chief 
merits of the original will still be found in a foreign version. But it 
is a further satisfaction when the language as well as the substance 
of the work is kept true to the same high standard. Happily this is 
the case with the present translation, which comes from the pen of 
Madame Paris. The excellence of her work is sufficiently shown by 
the fact that her version of the preceding volume was rewarded by 
the French Academy. Needless to say, there are some passages 
which are susceptible of improvement. Thus “]’Electeur de Saxe 
Christian ” seems a somewhat awkward inversion of the German 
“ Kurfiirst Christian II. von Sachsen.” The following passage, 
again, on the subject of the reformed Calendar, is open to some 
objection : 

L’Electeur de Brandebourg regrettait seulement que l’Empereur en efit 
pris l’initiative, persuadé, non sans raison, que ne venant pas du Pape, elle 
efit été partout recue sans résistance A ce sujet, il donne 4 Rudolphe les 
conseils les plus sages et les mieux intentionnés. 

This is scarcely an exact rendering of the original : 

Der Kurfiirst von Brandenburg erklirte sich einverstanden mit der 
Hinfiihrung, wenn der Kaiser unter seinem Namen den Kalender veréf- 
fentliche, denn dann gehe das Werk von ihm und nicht vom Papst aus ; er 
ertheilte dem Kaiser wohlmeiende Rathschlige iiber die Art der Veroéf- 
fentlichung.—P. 345. 

It is true we only have the twelfth edition before us, while the 
translator makes use of the thirteenth ; but this can hardly account 
for the difference. 

The present volume, as may be seen from the title, deals with a 
period of thirty-eight years, and takes the history down to the eve 
of the Thirty Years’ War. It is subdivided into three books of 
nearly equal length. The first of these is occupied with the petty 
wars and local quarrels which preceded the formation of the Union 
of the Protestant Princes in 1608. In the second book the author 
shows us the unhappy effects which the acrimonious and continued 
controversy produced in the public mind, and in the general condition 
of the empire. The third book treats of the political troubles of the 
brief period intervening between the formation of the Union and the 
outbreak of the great war in 1618. 

The volume opens with the painful story of the war of Cologne, 
and the desolation occasioned by the apostasy and marriage of the 
Archbishop Gebhard Truchsess. The historian mentions that when 
the tide of fortune turned against the Archbishop, he appealed to 
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the -English Queen for help, telling her that “it was to save his 
conscience and that of his subjects that he had abandoned the 
idolatrous worship of Rome.” The Queen’s reply is worth recording : 


Mais “la reine-vierge,” comprenant que son enterprise n’avait plus la 
moindre chance de réussir, se contenta de lui répondre “avec une sainte 
sévérité” que “son mariage avait clairement démontré qu'il avait été poussé 
moins par un zéle désintéressé pour la foi que par l’aiguillon de le chair et 
de la volupté, et que sa conduite déréglée contraignait tout le monde A lui 
tourner le dos.” Cependant elle lui fit parvenir “ une aumdéne anglaise” de 
deux mille thalers.—P. 59. 


The somewhat sarcastic reference to Gebhard’s hopeless case might, 
perhaps, be spared. For the “holy severity ” of the answer is quite 
in keeping with Elizabeth’s known views on the marriage of bishops. 
A considerable part of the volume is taken up by records of 
religious strife and political intrigues. And the whole picture is 
darkened by the gathering clouds of the great storm which was about 
to burst over the face of Europe. At the same time, there are 
many pleasing pages which tell of the good work achieved by the 
Jesuit missioners, and by their fellow-labourers from the older Orders. 
It may be well to add that the German edition, on which this version 
is based, is edited by Dr. Pastor, a worthy disciple of Janssen. The 
historian of the Popes has prefixed a preface to the volume, in which 
he professes his filial gratitude towards his master. This may remind 
the reader that, if the death of Janssen was a grave loss to historical 
science and Catholic literature, the great historian has happily left 
behind him a successor who is well fitted to carry on his labours. 


The Spirit and the Incarnation. By the Rev. W. L. Waker. 
Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 38 George Street. 1899. Pp. 388. 


M* WALKER, as he himself informs us, has passed through 

various stages of religious belief. What his actual belief is 
as to the Incarnate Word he endeavours to set before us and to 
justify in the present volume. What precisely that belief is we are 
unable, with anything like certainty, to discover. We think we may 
confidently say that Mr. Walker does not accept what he calls the 
“ miraculous birth” of Our Lord. But the sense in which he applies 
the terms “ person” and “ nature ” to Our Blessed Lord is altogether 
hidden from us. He tells us what ‘‘ person” is not, but he gives us 
no clear perception of what “‘ person” is. What his view of “ nature” 
may be may perhaps be better discovered by our readers than it has 
been by ourselves from the following passage : 
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There were not two natures, but one nature in one Divine-human 
person, even that nature which was in the Eternal Son, in whose image we 
are conceived, the Ideal of every man. Our trwe “Nature” and our 
“‘Tdeal” are one and the same thing, and in Christ we behold that nature 
realised in one Person, who was both wholly human and truly Divine— 
God and man in one undivided Person.—P. 249. 


The first sentence has a distinct Eutychian flavour, though we 
believe that Mr. Walker does not use the words in a Eutychian . 
sense. But what is the meaning of the second sentence? Indeed, 
there is very much in Mr. Walker’s volume which is not distinctly 
intelligible to us. But however doubtful we may be as to the 
meaning, we are perfectly certain that we are not in agreement 
with it. W. G. 


Memories. By C. Kraan Paut. One vol. 8vo. London: Kegan 
Paul, Trench, Triibner & Co. Ltd. 1899. 


R. KEGAN PAUL'S “ Memories” are very pleasant reading, 
and, unlike so many other memoirs of the present day, which 
are mere collections of racy stories and twice-told anecdotes, present 
us with vivid portraits of the people he has known and real pictures 
of the scenes and circumstances in which he has lived. The section 
of the book which is named “ Childhood” is perhaps the happiest, 
and the account of Mr. Paul’s recollections of the West-country 
vicarage, where his father was curate-in-charge, is both pleasantly 
written and entertaining. We are accustomed to read of the 
slovenliness of the services in pre-Tractarian days, but the following 
account of the state of the fabric, of the church at Writhlington is 
perhaps worth quoting in extenso : 


In the chancel were monuments to the Goldfinch family, in whose pos- 
session the old manor-house had once been, and in the vaults below were 
their coffins mouldering to decay. On the walls was an ominous green 
slime. The floor of our pew had several holes, and a frowsy smell 
ascended to my sisters’ and my noses, as we were nearer to the floor than 
our elders. If the day chanced to be very fine, a ray of light struck 
through the window to the said holes to the bulging coffins and showed 
us their nauseous state. 

At a much later date Mr. Paul himself was curate at Bloxham, a 
large village near Banbury. Here not the fabric of the church, but 
the vicar and senior curate were in sad need of repair, the one 
being over ninety and the other well over seventy. The scenes 
which took place in the church were incredibly scandalous. The 
wine for the communion was put on the “table” in a black bottle, 
and on one occasion, as the cork had not been drawn, the vicar, 
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turning to the intending communicants, as they knelt at the rails, 
asked, “Has any lady or gentleman a corkscrew?” The rite was 
only administered on Christmas, Good Friday, and Easter, and when 
once a devout old woman ventured to present herself on both the 
latter dates, the vicar drove her away from the rails on Easter 
morning with, ‘‘ Hallo; you here again! Why, I only gave it you 
on Friday ; I’m not going to give it you again; go away!” 

Mr. Paul's account of his school life at Ilminster confirms one’s 
impression of the brutality of the masters of private schools in those 
days, and the reader turns with relief to the record of happier days 
at Eton. Much of this, however, will only be of interest to those 
who are themselves old Eton boys. We notice with pleasure Mr. 
Paul’s appreciation of William Johnstone-Cory—one who passed 
through the tribulation of being little understood, but who will ever 
be remembered by his old pupils as the truest of friends—a perfect 
type of scholar and gentleman. To the world at large he is known 
only as the brilliant author of ‘ Ionica.” 

The latter part of Mr.. Paul’s book is devoted to his life as a 
publisher, and to an account of his life in London and conversion to 
the Catholic Church. His literary work brought him into contact 
with many interesting people, such as Mrs. Procter, George Eliot, 
the Brownings, Lord Lytton, Huxley, and Matthew Arnold. We 
cannot always agree with Mr. Paul’s opinions of the famous men of 
his day; we do not regard Tennyson as little more than a dexterous 
rhymer or Huxley as entirely out of his element when engaged in 
theological controversy. But Huxley, we remember, had none too 
high an opinion of Positivism, which was, for Mr. Paul, the stepping- 
stone to Catholicism. Finally, Mr. Paul was received at the church 
of the Servites in London on the day after Cardinal Newman’s 
death, and the one drop of bitterness in the cup of joy on that 
happiest of days was that the great leader and teacher could not 
know all that he had done for one more struggling soul, and that, to 
quote Mr. Paul’s own words, “ His was the hand which had drawn 
me in when I sought the ark floating on the stormy seas of the 


world.” 
A. Fh. 


Boadicea: a Play in four Acts, together with Poems for Recita- 
tion, &e., by Mrs. Ay~mer Gowine. One vol. 8vo. London: 
Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner & Co. Ltd. 1900. 


RS. GOWING has perhaps been somewhat over ambitious in 
attempting a drama founded on the Shakespearean model. 
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The story turns on the fortunes of the ill-starred Boadicea and the 
love of Cornelius, a young Roman Centurion who is secretly a 
Christian, for Ena, one of the daughters of the British queen. Now 
and again Mrs. Gowing for a moment reaches a level of true 
inspiration, but she is unfortunately unable to sustain this, and in 
her effort to do so often sacrifices sense to a well-sounding phrase. 
Take this passage, for instance, in which Madoc, the arch-druid, 
laments the dying Boadicea : 


Break forth a rain, thou passion of mine eyes 

That dropped no tear till now! Did I look on, 

And could not save, wife, sons, and daughters slain ! 
Now, now to die of grief! Cut off this hand 

That mixed the cruel poison! When thou’rt gone, 

No eye of man shall ever more behold 

This aged, ruined form ; for oh, thy pangs 

Wring a last drop of human agon 

Here, from my stone-cold heart! Break, break at last ! 


It is generally fairly obvious what Mrs. Gowing means, but too 
great simplicity is certainly not one of her faults, for it would be 
easy to multiply passages which, like this, are spoiled by being so 
involved. 

But how good in comparison with her other poems is Mrs. 
Gowing’s blank verse! We have sought almost in vain for any- 
thing to praise in these. Perhaps the best is “The Wreck of the 
Aden,” told in the form of a ballad, in which there is a certain 
swing which should make it effective in recitation. Now and again 
a verse, if not exactly poetical is at any rate forcible, but again we 
find the same fault as in Boadicea—that, on analysis, what sounds 
well often means very little. 





Up rose the eager seas athirst ; 
Green monsters, clammy cold, 

Through shrinking flesh and marrow pierced 
And crushed in their snaky fold. 


What is it that pierces through “ shrinking flesh and marrow ?” 
We suppose the sea. And what does it crush in its “snaky fold ?” 
Mrs. Gowing does not say, and a forcible verse is spoiled by 
being practically nonsense. Still, we like it better than this which 
follows 

Still with me dwells our captain’s look ; 
I see his stout heart fail, 


As with shivering fear his strong knees shook 
And his daring brow waxed pale. 


[No. 34 of Fourth Series. | 
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Could bathos reach a finer point? How well we know that 


“ stout heart” and “ daring brow!” 
A. F. 8. 


Five Great Oxford Leaders: Keble, Newman, Pusey, Liddon 
and Church. By the Rev. Ave. B. Donatpson, M.A., Canon 
Residentiary and Precentor of Truro. Rivingtons, 1900. 


- opinion was recently expressed in one of the leading dailies 

that the country is grown sick of the Oxford Movement. That 
the thoughtful section of the reading public is a-weary of the so- 
called “ secret history ” of an imaginary conspiracy is probably true, 
but we should say that interest in the great movement itself seems 
to be what the stock-brokers call “ firm.’’ Canon Donaldson’s ‘Five 
Great Oxford Leaders,” therefore, is pretty sure to be widely read, 
and those who read it will find it not only an exceedingly interesting 
work, but also one containing, besides a group of Burgonian sketches 
of “five good men,’—done by a sympathetic and skilful hand,—a 
history and an “appreciation ” of modern High-Church Anglicanism. 
The style of the book is pleasant, the numerous extracts have been 
selected with judgment, and the tone throughout is very different 
from that of the Littledales, Newlands, and other early panegyrists 
of tractarianism, and is that of the cultured and courteous Guardian 
school. We have noticed, however, with some surprise a number of 
inaccuracies of a minor type. ‘“ W. H. Burrows” for H. W., 
‘W. H. Hutton” for R. H., “R. J.” for R. I Wilberforce, 
“T. B. Mozley” (apparently a crasis of Thomas and J. B.) and 
“ Oakley ” for the late Canon Oakeley, do not look well; moreover 
the editor of Newman’s Anglican correspondence was not “his sister, 
Mrs. Mozley,” and Archdeacon Manning did not “secede” in 1850, 
but in 1851. 

It is a temptation to quote from Canon Donaldson’s delightful 
pages—for the book is delightful—but we must heroically hurry 
on. The sketch of Keble is, we consider, the most vivid and 
successful, that of Newman the least satisfactory,—though always 
appreciatory,—and that of Pusey the least interesting, as perhaps 
its subject was the least interesting. Canon Donaldson seems to 
touch very lightly on the pathetic pessimism of Dr. Liddon’s last 
days. It is well known that he was in a sense broken-hearted ; we 
have no wish to speculate on “ what might have been,” but we fancy 
that, in spite of occasional “berserker” rages (as the late Mr. 
Purcell would have called them) against the church, he was the 
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least far from her of the four Anglican leaders portrayed in the work 
before us. At present that Rationalism against which Dr. Liddon 
fought so sternly and strenuously seems to occupy the commanding 
position in the Established Church, Catholics, however, will remem- 
ber with ungrudging honour and wistful regret the bold defender, 
in an age of criticism and concession, of the Athanasian Creed, 
of “The Worth of the Old Testament,” and of the Godhead of our 
Blessed Redeemer. 

One contemplates with yearning heart and yet with puzzlement 
the combination in the writings of Canon Donaldson’s school of so 
much catholic conception with so much of the “right little, tight 
little island” spirit, of so much comprehensive charity with such 
insular antipathy to Rome. On p. 1 Canon Donaldson conjoins 
St. Francis of Assisi and Luther as brother-reformers; on p. 147 he 
swears that “ England will never return into subjection to an Italian 
Prelate, whose policy is dictated by a retrogressive curia!” It is 
not easy to follow the argument (p. 64) that the erection of the 
very handsome Cathedral at Truro enables the existing Church of 
England to “claim fellowship with the ancient Church in faith and 
worship.” Once more we are told (p. 62) that the Archbishops of 
Canterbury and York have defended the truth of the Eucharistic 
sacrifice. Amidst the rejoicing with which High Church Anglicans 
were hailing the Reply of the Anglican Archbishops to the Pope, 
Cardinal Vaughan pointed out “the fallacy that mere verbal identity 
can suffice where sense and signification have been altered,” and 
showed that between the Archbishops’ teaching on sacrifice and 
sacerdotium and the Catholic doctrine “there is a chasm which 
yawns a-gape by the whole breadth of the Protestant Reformation.” 
But “’twas throwing words away;” with the puzzl’ng persistency of 
Wordsworth’s little cottage girl, High Church Anglicans still assert 
that “the Eucharist Sacrifice,”—not “just anything or everything, 
but that actual offering of Christ on the altar which all Catholic or 
Greek Christendom understands by the Sacrifice of the Altar,” but 
“the Eucharistic Sacrifice,’—has been ‘‘ defended before the whole 
Catholic Church by the two Archbishops of the Church of England.” 

Still, we lay down this book, not merely with gratitude for hours 
of pleasurable reading, but with thoughts of deeper thankfulness. 
Anglican readers will here be “in ampler ether, a diviner air” than 
that of “secret histories” and “ plain reasons,” and such words as 
those quoted on p. 382 may not impossibly set them thinking to 
their ultimate unsuspected profit on “the great idea of the Church.” 
Catholic readers can only be strengthened by the perusal of this 
book to feel that the conversion of England, in spite of so many 
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obstacles, so many disappointments, is no impossibility, is worth 
working for and living for, worth praying for, worth waiting for. 
E. J. 


Thomae a Kempis De Imitatione Christi Libri quatuor. 
Textum edidit, considerationes adjecit Hermannus GERLACH. 
Editio altera. Friburgi Brisgoviae: Sumptibus Herder. 1900. 
Pp. viii.-464. 

URING an enforced retirement from his church at the time of 
the Kulturcampf, Herman Gerlach, Canon of the Cathedral of 

Limburg, devoted his leisure to the study of the works of St. Thomas 

a Kempis. Being struck with the similarity existing between the 

phraseology and sentiment of the Imitation and other portions of 

the Saint’s writings, he conceived the idea of collecting the parallel 
passages, and arranging them in the form of “ Considerations” at the 
end of each of the chapters of the “ Imitation.” Canon Gerlach was 
prevented by a sudden death in 1886 from publishing the result of 
his labours. This, however, was done by Lawrence Werthmann in 

1889. The first edition being exhausted, a second is now published 

without any material alteration. The editor prefaces the work with a 

short introduction on the writings of St. Thomas a Kempis, of which he 

gives the complete list. No one who has learned to love the delights 
of the “ Imitation ” will fail to welcome the beautiful parallel passages 
which are here presented. The references are to the Antwerp edition 

of the works of St. Thomas a Kempis, 1607. A verification of a 

number of the references has shown them to be uniformly accurate. 

The type and paper are excellent. 

As a specimen, take the “Consideration” which corresponds to 

Book III., ¢. ii., paragraphs 2, 3. 

Libenter audio prophetas de te loquentes, sed dulcius mihi insonat 
verbum ex ore tuo. Gratum est testimonium prophetarum, sed gratius 
accipio testimonium a te prolatum. Sine fide et agnitione nominis tui 


nulla spes vitae, nulla acquisitio salutis invenitur. Tu equidem salus 
nostra, spes et redemptio nostra. 

Servus tuus ego sum, da mihi intellectum, Domine (Ps. 118, 125). 
Quomodo possum intelligere, nisi aliquis docuerit me? Et quis melius 
docebit, quam tu, Domine, in omnibus? Tu doctor meus, tu liber meus, 
quia sine te indoctus sum et ad omnia inutilis (p. 162). 


Ei. F. 
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Exhortationes Domesticae Venerabilis Servi Dei Cardinalis 
Roberti Bellarmini. Ex codice autographo Libliothecae 
Rossianae, 8.J. Bruxellis. 14, Rue des Ursulines. 1899. 


Pp. 336. 


E are indebted to the diligence and devotedness of Brother Van 
Ortroy, S.J., for this interesting edition of an unpublished 
MS. of the venerable servant of God, Cardinal Bellarmine. This 
collection of familiar discourses sets before us the learned Jesuit in 
the light of the spiritual father of his companions in religion. At 
Florence, when only twenty-two, he was directed by his superiors to 
give the spiritual conferences to the brethren. And when Professor 
at the Roman College, when Provincial at Naples, and even when 
Cardinal, he discharged the same office with singular success. The 
edition gives us the conferences exactly as they appear in the Manu- 
script. 

There are in all some sixty-three conferences of an average length 
of five pages in small octavo. Some of them are ertirely in Latin, 
some entirely in Italian, and some partly in Latin and partly in 
Italian. The topics are varied, though they are nearly all of an 
ascetical character. The subjects which have received the fullest 
treatment are De donis Spiritus Sancti (31-65), De libertate spiritus 
(88-113), De charitate (123-188), De perfectione (209-248), De 
humilitate (265-284). At the beginning of each discourse there is 
generally a note stating when, where, and to whom it was delivered. 

The book is not a collection of finished discourses, but rather a 
collection of copious notes; but all who are familiar with Latin 
and Italian will find, we need hardly say, abundant profit in reading 
these vigorous and pious exhortations of so holy and scholarly a 
man. 

Here is an interesting note on p. 79: 


1. Subsequitur hie locus linea obductus: Ego saepe cogitavi quid sibi 
vellet tanta austeritas vitae Johannis Baptistae et multorum aliorum 
sanctorum, qui non magna peccata fecerant. Et invenio illam esse 
causam, quia anima nostra non potest sine delectatione manere ; et si 
quidem in suae vicinae domo, id est in carne, invenit requiem, non curat 
aliud. At si ibi non invenit requiem, tunc ascendit et quaerit delecta- 
tionem in Deo. Illi igitur sancti, ut compellerent animam quaerere 
Deum, non permittebant illam in carne quiescere, et propterea videbantur 
hostes sui ipsorum. Gaudebant in tribulationibus, et moesti erant in 
deliciis corporis. Apostolus Paulus non gloriatur nisi in tribulationibus. 
Divus Franciscus primam lectionem didicit a Deo, ut vinceret seipsum, si 
vellet invenire veram laetitiam. Et postea jam perfectus idem confirma- 
vit in itinere a Perusia Assisium, loquens cum fratre Leone. Et Sancta 
Catharina de Senis semper extollit odium sanctum sui ipsius. 


I 
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In the discourse to women at the Forty Hours’ adoration after 
speaking of the necessity of prayer, he thus continues : 


Ma se questo conviene 4 tutti, molto pit alle donne, che per essere pitt 
debole degli huomini, et non gli conveniendo andare armate, hanno pitt 
bisogno di aiuto et di orazione. Et cosi Iddio ha dato un certo instinto 
di devotione alle donne, che non ha dato 4 gl’huomini. Onde la Santa 
Chiesa dice : pro devoto femineo secu. Et leggiamo nell’Evangelio che le 
donne mostrarono pit devotione i Christo in vita, in morte et doppo 
morte, che gl’huomini. Non si legge che nessuna donna lo ingiurasse, 
come fecero molti huomini. Ma per il contrario, quando i scribi et farisei 
lo bestemmiaviano, si lev} su in mezzo delle turbe una santa donna et 
disse : Beato il ventre che l’ha portato (p. 324). 


a ms 


La Démonstration Philosophique. L’Assi Jutes Martin. 
Paris: P. Lethielleux, Libraire-éditeur. Pp. 270. 


T was only after a third attempt that we were able to get over the 
first chapter of this work into the unexpected and somewhat 
remarkable chapters that follow. To say the book is devoid of 
character or merit would be to do the author an injustice. He 
generally makes his meaning clear, even when his treatment is other- 
wise not so satisfactory; and he is undoubtedly gifted with some 
philosophic ability, which, however, seems to have developed on 
peculiar lines. And itis no small praise to say that, in setting forth 
his views, he has displayed an art which, except in the first chapter, 
rarely allows the attention to flag. The area of his thoughts is sufti- 
ciently marked by the great names whose position he has taken 
account of. Plato, Aristotle, and St. Thomas are mentioned. We 
notice that in the two quotations from Aristotle (p. 47), occupying 
with the references less than four lines, there are thirteen inaccu- 
racies. The Summa of St. Thomas is twice quoted, once without 
naming the article referred to. Then as types, we have St. Augus- 
tine, Descartes, Spinoza, Bossuet, Fénelon, Leibnitz, Mallebranche, 
Kant, de Bonald, Lammenais, modern (physical) science, and Spencer. 
Neo-scholastics are completely ignored, and the scholastics of the 
seventeenth century are unjustly stigmatised in a sweeping assertion. 
on p. 229. 

The title of the book being “ Démonstration Philosophique,” the 
writer proceeds in the first instance to show that there is no such 
thing as proof ; “ donc, la démonstration philosophique est un cercle,” 
p- 15. And although he explains to his satisfaction the utter 
futility of demonstration as such, he nevertheless employs it abun- 
dantly. ‘The syllogism develops but one idea; “ Réellement, le 
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syllugisme a le bien comprendre, n’ expose jamais qu’une seule notion 
intellectuelle,” p. 27; and every manipulation of the logician is 
nothing in the world but a repetition; “c’est que toute expression 
de notre pensée est uniquement une répétition. . . . Tout notre 
effort a tendu 4 l’exprimer avec la plus grande clarté et avec la plus 
grande force,” p. 17. This being so, proofs support principles and 
are supported by them, and all demonstration is a circle: 

Le cercle vulgaire se définira: une affirmatione aveugle;(?) et le 
raisonnement: une perception intellectuelle. La différence entre le 
cercle et le raisonnement, 4 peu pres nulle pour l’extérieur . . . . atteint 
la substance méme de l’acte intérieur... . il n’en est pas moins un 
cercle, mais un cercle de perceptions intellectuelles légitimes (p. 28). 

Since there is nothing whatever in the entire exposition of the 
author that is not dealt with in an ordinary text-book dealing with 
the nature and value of the syllogism, these views need no further 
comment. 

In spite of the title of the book, we are not to be entertained 
merely with the formalities of the dialectitian, or with the nervous 
subtleties of the sceptic. The author’s aversion to the processes of 
logic reposes on a pet conceit of his, which is drawn out with 
considerable emphasis, pp. 30-75. 

The mind, he informs his readers, possesses an idea, which contains 
within it the secret and the source of all intellectual knowledge; 
nay more, it is the representation of all that is knowable in the 
order of intelligence. This idea is one and indivisible; “cet examen 
fera d’abord constater que nous pensons une seule pensée indivisible,” 
p. 31. Since this one idea is a natural endowment, we should have 
anticipated with our author that it is the same in all men; “ une 
certaine pensée confuse, indivisible, identique chez tous les esprits,” 
p. 44. From this point we pass by the easiest of inferences to the 
flattering belief that “il faudrait définir lintelligence humaine la 
force qui pense toujours trés confusément toute la science spéculative 
indivisible en son fond,” p. 31. . . . “ Nous pensons une seule idée, 
et... 4 des degrés divers nous la pensons toujours depuis le premier 
instant de notre existence,” p. 32; and the hopes of the educationist 
will certainly be aroused by the assurance that “tout homme, le 
sauvage le plus grossier aussi bien que le plus sublime philosophe, 
pense, par un acte trés confus, la science spéculative universelle,” 
p. 42. 

Another peculiarity of the idea is its indivisibility. No man can 
see it at a glance. Indeed, no man really sees it at all, but only bits of 
it: “Il la pense aussi, 4 divers degrés, par des intellections claires, 
qui la morcellent, mais qui laissent possible une constatation irré- 
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cusable de l'unité,” p. 41. Further, this remarkable idea, even in 
the child (“ enfant” whose age is not specified) is unperceived and 
unlimited. ‘ Dés lors, nous savons que ]’enfant posséde en lui-méme 
une doctrine inapergue, doctrine illimitée sur laquelle s’exercera sa 
réflexion,” p. 40. 

We all then possess an idea whieh we do not perceive. What, one 
might ask, is the use of it? It is of no use until it is aroused. And 
in this way we learn that instruction communicates nothing intellec- 
tual, but merely arouses the torpid intelligence to look steadily at 
what it has always known in a dim and hazy manner. “Nous 
savons enfin que l’enseignement ne transmet pas, 4 proprement 
parler, une doctrine, mais qu'il fournit l’excitation nécessaire pour 
que l'enfant percoive en lui-méme la doctrine,” p. 40. This awaken- 
ing is accomplished in the first instance by means of gestures, then 
by words, and finally by reflection. A point to be carefully borne in 
mind is this: we can never obtain any new information, at least in 
the intellectual order; we can never advance to what has been 
hitherto unknown. 

“Tei, on ne peut entendre cet éveil insensible que de cette 
maniére: l'enfant savait deja; et s'il n’avait pas su, il lui aurait été 
impossible d’apprendre,” p. 34. 

In all this we have an old error in a form that might with some 
generosity be described as new. But be the form new or old, we 
have here the system of an innate idea. One passage out of many 
will be sufficient to give formal evidence of the fact. 


Quiconque réfléchit, fait effort pour bien reconnaitre en soi-méme ce 
que jusque-li il n’y avait pas vu suffisamment ; et lorsque, enfant ou 
homme fait, on arrive, par la réflexion, 4 une notion quelconque sur 
l’absolu, on sort, non pas de l’ignorance proprement dite, mais de la 
simple impuissance 4 se rendre compte (p. 38). 


We feel that we have no right to burden the readers of this 
Review with details of the subsequent chapters, although, as they 
will have anticipated, there are developments of a serious nature. 
In the second chapter (pp. 89-141), four chief subjects occupy the 
attention, Time, Space, Movement, and Physical Science. Of Time, 
we are told, we know nothing, either as to its nature, or its existence 
outside ourselves, p. 93. 

As to Space, we are in more complete ignorance. “Quant a 
Yespace, nous l’ignorons bien davantage,” p. 95. 

And our miseries go on increasing as we are informed, p. 96, that 
as we know nothing about Space, we are utterly unable to know 
anything about Movement. And not content with discountenancing 
all the realities of our environment, he proceeds to warn us that our 
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clear natural conviction of the reality of an external world is nothing 
more than a “ blind and instinctive impulse,” p. 93. 

Having reached this stage of destruction, the ordinary reader will 
be unmoved when he is told that “the eye does not see,” p. 100; 
that there is no such thing as natural (true?) vision, p. 100; and 
that visual hallucinations are just as real as the external world, 
p- 103. We may be able to say beforehand how events may arise, 
and in what order they may appear; but we have no means of 
knowing that such events will really take place as predicted, p. 104. 

None of the phantoms of his imagination suffer more from the 
writer than physical science. His whole treatment of the subject is 
scarcely serious. It certainly is not just or discriminating. Here, 
as everywhere else, the writer wholly ignores what has been brought 
forward in support of the opposite view. His account of the process 
of induction reads like a travesty, pp. 110-111. 

The work of destruction is proceeding with rapidity. Can we, 
then, attain to any truth whatever? Is there any known test by 
which we may be able to discriminate the truefrom the false? This 
question is approached in the third chapter. The illusions of 
Descartes, Kant, and Renan on this subject are described. In this 
the author achieves a measure of success. But we miss the construc- 
tive element. What, we are anxious to know, is the criterion of 
truth? Weare told for our consolation that “ dans la spéculation 
métaphysique, nécessairement infinie, il lui arrivera trop souvent 
de se tromper, et que si elle se trompe sur lessentiel, elle n’en sait 
rien, elle a, au contraire, une vive conscience de posséder le vrai. Il 
faut enfin, et en un mot, avouer que lerreur est un mystére.” The 
author manifestly surrenders unconditionally to the sceptic. 

The application of all these principles in the chapter that follows 
leads to consequences, if possible, still more disastrous. The chapter 
is entitled “ Efficacité de la démonstration philosophique.” Its 
appropriate title would have been “ Inefficacité.” He does not 
shrink from the doctrinal statement that a philosophical genius is 
beyond the reach of any argument. He states that the philosopher 
is incapable of an act of faith. Dealing with the specific case of 
St. Augustine, he attempts to explain his position on the lines of 
mere rationalism. 


Les mots croyance et foi, pour s’appliquér 4 un philosophe, devraient 
perdre leur juste signification ordinaire. Ils la perdraient tout 4 fait i 
Végard de saint Augustin qui, pourtant, reconnait une autorité doctrinale 
supérieur 4 la raison humaine. Car, pour lui, reconnaitre une telle 
autorité, ce n’est pas, le moms du monde, se faire violence pour s’em- 
pécher d’adhérer i ce qu'il comprend ; c’est simplement reconnaitre que 
la vérité absolue s’est manifestée, et qu’elle peut toujours se manifester 
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aux hommes. I] faut done ne pas prétendre expliquer par la foi, par 
une foi réellement distincte de Jlactivité intellectuelle, la maniere 
d’étre d’un philosophe tel que saint Augustin. Mais ce qu'il faut dire de 
lui, c’est que, grice 4 des circonstances mystérieuses, il a l'intelligence 
chrétienne . . . . et on dirait tout aussi bien de Spinoza que, grice a des 
circonstances mystérieuses, il a l’intelligence panth¢iste (pp. 221-222). 

The views of Spinoza, St. Augustine, Bossuet, and Fénelon are put 
on the same footing, each of them equally clear, exclusive, and 
unchangeable, pp. 224-6. 

Without taking upon ourselves the responsibility of classifying the 
Opinions expressed by the writer of this book, or of contrasting them 
with the prevailing current of philosophical thought in our schools, or 
with the formal and explicit declarations of the Church on points 
where philosophy comes in contact with faith, we cannot refrain from 
avowing our astonishment that the name of a priest should appear 
on the title-page of so extraordinary a production, and that the work 
should have appeared from the offices of a firm of such repute as that 


of P. Lethielleux. 
BH. FP. 


Catholic Truth Society’s Publications. 


The Spirit of the Third Order of St. Francis. Translated from the 
French of the Very Rev. F. Perer Baptiste, O.F.M. By a 
Tertiary of St. Francis. With a Preface by CaRDINAL VAUGHAN. 
69, Southwark Bridge Road, 8.E. 1899. 


Auruover published last year, this book will be found to be fresh 
and actual, to use a Gallicism, even to the last quarter of 1900. To 
needs that vary in form and intensity it presents measures of relief 
conceived in a large-minded spirit, suggested by Christian philan- 
thropy stamped with genius. If the world was to be made happier, 
the “ Holy Man of Assisi” knew it had to be made better, and this 
would come only from its being leavened with the leaven of the 
Gospel. For this purpose St. Francis called men and women living 
in the world to follow the Evangelical counsels as far as the duties of 
their state permitted. 

Built on the very foundation of Christianity, which is self-denial, 
the Third Order of St. Francis has inherited the constant approba- 
tion of the Apostolic See and the uninterrupted gratitude of genera- 
tions of true believers in the Beatitudes. Other organisations, based 
chiefly on temporal advantages and passing gratifications, have been 
tried by those who desired to save Catholics from the corrupting 
influence of the world. Then a time has come when the club eclipsed 
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the Church, the dance supplanted monthly confession, and gambling 
destroyed all relish for sermons. Mere worldly appliances resulted 
in a victory for the world. Without the principle of success, latent 
in the Third Order, without the seed of vital Christianity which 
St. Francis sowed by means of his admirable rule in the hearts of his 
contemporaries—no organisation will avail for solid virtue in a 
generation which is going to perdition between the brutalising love 
of gold and pleasure, and the half-measures of an unenlightened and 
weak-principled piety. 

Where a common brotherhood among Catholics is felt to be 
necessary, there we may be sure to find interest awakened by a book 
like this. The author has done his work well, and produced an 
exposition of the aims, methods and resources of the Third Order 
worthy of a place in the library, not only of every Tertiary of 
St. Francis, but of every serious Catholic. After giving the epoch- 
making constitution of Leo XIII., Father Peter Baptist proceeds to 
put the reader in complete and satisfactory possession of the object 
and standard of life of the true Franciscan Tertiary. In six chapters, 
which make up the first part of this valuable book, the Third Order 
is shown to be a means of returning to an unworldly spirit, and of 
reviving the spirit of Penance, Faith, Prayer, Fortitude and Charity. 
The second part treats of the Third Order as the religious life in the 
world, and six chapters are devoted to a beautiful and practical 
explanation of the way in which Catholics, without leaving their 
positions in the world, can exercise the virtues and attain to the 
graces of a religious order. The obligations of the Tertiary are 
clearly and soberly set forth in the third part, and the work closes 
with a list of indulgences and privileges, a short account of the Third 
Order and its work, and a brief paper on Tertiaries and the Catholic 
Social Union. The translation is readable English, and printers and 
publishers have combined to produce a handsome volume. 


G. H. 


A Bird’s-Eye View of Church History. 1899. Cloth, 5d.; paper 
cover, 3d. 


TuE barest outlines of universal Church history are given in this 
booklet of 86 pp. After an introduction, of which the hortatory 
style reminds one of Challoner’s “‘ Meditations,” the subject is divided 
into seven periods, comprising the chief ecclesiastical events between 
A.D. 33 and A.D. 1890. The rapid sketch, whilst devoid of colouring, 
is as free from dryness as could reasonably be expected. As a con- 
nected chronological index it may have its advantages, but as a work 
constructed with an eye to proportion, it leaves something to be 
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desired, when out of seventy-four short pages the author can assign 


about a page and a half to one religious order. 
X. 


The Lord’s Prayer and Angelical Salutation. By Fatuer JEROME 
Savonarona, O.P. 1899. Cloth 6d. 


“‘Mosr people,” says Fr. Wilberforce in his short proem to this 
handy volume, “know Savonarola as a demagogue, a reformer, a 
leader of the people. These two little treatises give us some insight 
into the other side of his character as a man of study, prayer, and 
contemplation. Four successive expositions are given of the Lord’s 
Prayer, the holy Dominican considering it as a subject for reading, 
meditation, prayer, and contemplation. Only one exposition is given 
of the Hail Mary. Both treatises will be found helpful, especially 
to those who are in the habit of telling their beads frequently. 


The Holy Eucharist. By Bishop CHaLuoner. 1899. 1d. 


Tuts pamphlet, which is a short but complete Catechism of the 
adorable sacrament of the altar, is an extract from “The Catholic 


Christian Instructor,” first published in 1737. The idea of reprint- 
ing these valuable instructions was a happy one. 


Saint Sebastian: Lay-Apostle and Martyr [205-288). By the Very 
Rey. Farner Procter, 8.T.L. 


An eventful life, interestingly written, and set in a good light so as 
to be seen by every man, woman, boy or girl who desires to be a 
soldier of the king of martyrs, and a help to the lame and the blind 
in this fair realm of England. It ought to awaken fresh devotion to 
the noble soldier-martyr. 


Historical Papers.—No. X XVII. Luther and Tetzel. By the Rey. 
Sypney F. Surrn,8.J. 1d. 


Tue time of a jubilee indulgence must recall the names of the two 
leading characters in the awful drama which began with the preach- 
ing of a great indulgence, and ended with the Reformation. Fr. 
Sydney Smith’s scholarly and impartial pamphlet thus comes oppor- 
tunely. Catholics and non-Catholics might read it with advantage. 


Mr. S. J. Abbott and the Convent Enquiry Society. By JAmEs 
Britren, K.S.G. 1d. 

Ir is hoped that Catholics will distribute this pamphlet largely among 

their Protestant friends. The evidence here brought forward as to 
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Mr. Abbott and the Convent Enquiry Society is irresistible. No 
contradiction has been offered by Mr. Abbott. 


St. Dominic. By the Rev. A. Benepict TickELL, O.P. 4d. 


Tuts instructive and graphic life of the illustrious founder of the 
Friar preachers is written to be used with the magic lantern. Paper 
is excellent, and type clear. The titles of the slides would seem to 
promise a successful entertainment wherever this book is used. 


Words on Wings. Compiled by A. E. Sewetn. 1900. 1d. 


Tus is a well-selected grouping of pious sentences for every day in 
the year. These spiritual flowers have been culled from far and near. 
Many are exquisite. 


Prayers on the Anima Christi. 1d. 


THE old prayer which St. Ignatius learnt from his Catholic ancestors 
and afterwards made a present of to the whole world through his 
spiritual exercises, is here drawn out into a longer litany for the 
benefit of those whose palate cannot relish the dry wine of ancient 
piety, and whose mind cannot evolve the instructions which lie 
dormant in the pregnant words of the saints. This booklet should 
find many readers in an age wherein neurotic diseases are so common, 
and consecutive thought becomes more difficult and uncommon. 
G. H. 


Biblische -Studien. IV. Band. 4 Heft. Paulus und die Ge- 
meinde von Corinth. Von Dr. Icnaz Rour. Freiburg in 
Breisgau: Herder. 1899. 


TT\HE essays that appear in the series known as the “ Biblische 
Studien” are not infrequently interesting and instructive. 
Such is certainly the case in regard to the work of Dr. Rohr, which 
we have before us. Originating in a prize essay from the Catholic 
theological faculty of Tiibingen, on the state of the (Christian) com- 
munity of Corinth, in the period to which the First and Second 
Epistle to the Corinthians belong, it is a clear proof of the thorough- 
ness with which theological and Scriptural subjects are discussed in 
that great centre of intellectual activity. It is, moreover, an essay 
likely to prove valuable to the interpreter of St. Paul’s epistles, and 
to the historian who is engaged in a study of the first days of Chris- 
tianity. 
Dr. Rohr gives a short history of the city of Corinth, chiefly with 
a view to showing the position it held and the reputation it had 
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about the beginning of the Christian era. He then gives an account 
of the introduction of Christianity into that city, and treats of the 
organisation of the young Church, its government and congregational 
assemblies. The nature of the “ charismata,” on which St. Paul lays 
so much stress, is discussed, as is also the ethical aspect of the com- 
munity. And, finally, questions directly bearing on the two epistles 
to the Corinthians are entered into at some length. 

We quite agree with Dr. Rohr in the estimate he makes of the 
importance of the two epistles to the Corinthians for arriving at any 
adequate idea of the character of St. Paul’s theological teaching. 
We appreciate, moreover, how essential it is to the student of early 
Church history to have a clear insight into the meaning and circum- 
stances of these epistles, Hence, any essay which throws light on 
these subjects is most welcome. 

J. A. H. 


Critical International Commentary—The Book of Proverbs. 
By C. A. Toy. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. 1899. 


ROFESSOR TOY’S commentary on Proverbs is perhaps the 

strongest contribution from America to the new series which 

has appeared up tothis. It is scholarly, thorough in every way, full 

of research and based upon wide reading. If, therefore, the few 

remarks we make upon it in this notice have the appearance of 

hostile criticism, the reader will please bear in mind the two sentences 
with which we begin. 

In assigning the year 300 B.c., and some point in the second cen- 
tury B.c., as the limits within which the Book of Proverbs appeared, 
Professor Toy seems to us to be supporting a theory beset with 
serious difficulties. For his own account of the tone and character 
of the contents of Proverbs is hardly consistent with such a date. 
According to him, in Proverbs sin is a violation of law in the widest 
sense, and salvation deliverance from earthly evil. There is no 
reference to a Messiah; no mention of temple or priest ; no allusion 
to scribe or canon, to Moses or prophet; in some cases even a de- 
parture from the Pentateuchal legislation is observed. 

Now is it likely that such a tone would pervade a canonical book 
of the third or second century B.c.? Is not such an idea at variance 
with the teaching of modern criticism as to the religious life of the 
Jews at that period? This was, according to all, the age of temple 
worship and priests, It was the age of “holiness.” The people had 
become “a kingdom of priests and a holy nation.” The Levitical 
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legislation held supreme sway: the Book of Chronicles was the out- 
come of prevalent ideas as to history and religion. 

Nor is it any use to retort that, though such views may have pre-. 
vailed, still, the sage, in his study, may have held independent 
opinions. Quite so; but in Proverbs we are not dealing with the 
private speculations of the philosopher, but with s book stamped with 
official approval, bearing the seal of canonicity. Neither will it avail 
to urge that objections were raised against the admission of Proverbs 
into the canon. Such is undoubtedly the case. But the objections 
were based, not on the general tone of the book, but on the fact that 
it was said to contain contradictions and to include certain passages 
thought to be too realistic. 

Professor Toy does not seem to us always felicitous in his trans- 
lations. We do not refer here to mistranslations, but to a certain 
lack of conciseness and idiomatic expression, both of which are essen- 
tial to a satisfactory rendering of proverbial passages. But over and 
above that, he does not seem always to grasp the point of the pro- 
verb, and handles the text with considerable freedom, with a view to 
bending it to his idea. Certainly we noticed a number of cases 
where the existing Masoretic text seemed to us quite as likely to be 
genuine as the conjectural emendation of our author, 

We had noted, in the course of the volume, many passages where 
Professor Toy does not seem to us to argue rightly. We select two 
cases to place before the reader. 

In the description of Wisdom’s place in the creation of the universe 
(viii. 22-31), Professor Toy substitutes the word “formed” for 
‘ possessed ” in v. 22, making the verse to run, “‘ Yahveh formed me 
as the beginning of his creation.” So that the wise man is made to 
assert that God created wisdom, the first of hiscreatures. This does 
not seem at all an improvement. In itself it seems absurd to suggest 
that only at a certain time did God begin to be wise, or, in other 
words, did wisdom exist. Nor do the parallel expressions (v. 23) 
require such a change. Forthough that might be the case, if the 
words necessarily ran, as Professor Toy translates them, “In the 
primeval time was I fashioned, ighe beginning, at the origin of the 
earth,” it by no means follows, if we translate quite as accurately 
with the revisers, “I was set up from everlasting, from the begin- 
ning, or ever the earth was.” 

In chapter xx., v. 25, the professor literally transftes: “It 1s a 
snare to a man when he rashly says ‘ sacred,’ and aftér vows, to make 
search.” Then follows a discussion of the wording of the proverb, 
and, in conclusior, the following conjectural rendering is put 


forward : 
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It is dangerous for a man hastily to consecrate property, 
For, after vowing, he begins to make enquiry. 


This does not seem very captivating. It is not a saying likely to 
live. Surely the wise man is merely applying to vows the well 
known adage, “look before you leap”; and suggesting that before 
vowing, men should consider well if they can fulfil. 

There are defects throughout the volume. With the explanations 
of such terms as law, death, the latter end, we often find ourselves 
out of harmony and dissatisfied. But, these things notwithstanding, 
the work is a valuable one, and an important addition to the Critical 
International Commentary series. 

4. A. EE. 


Italy and her Invaders. By Tuomas Hopexin, D.C.L., Oxford 
and Durham; Litt. D. Dublin; Fellow of University College, 
London. Vols. VII. and VIII. Pp. xvii., 397, and xi., 331. 
Oxford: At the Clarendon Press. 1899. 


R. HODGKIN, after a quarter of a century’s assiduous labour, 
has brought his work on the invasions of Italy to a close with 
the two interesting volumes which lie before us. These volumes 
deal with the Franks. So far as Italy is concerned, their story 
begins with the middle of the eighth century and ends with the 
death of Charles the Great in 814, but there are introductory chapters 
on the Merovingian kings, early Frankish history, the early Amul- 
fings, Pippin of Heristal and Charles Martel, and the Dukes of 
Bavaria, The greater part of the two volumes is taken up with the 
history of the Roman See and that of the Frankish kingdom; but 
the proper treatment of these and of their inter-relations necessitates 
chapters on the exarchate, on the relations between Rome and 
Ravenna, and on Venice. Throughout Mr. Hodgkin shows a deter- 
mination to be scrupulously fair, and he seems to us to possess the 
judicial faculty in no mean degree. He would, we are sure, be the 
first to disclaim any pretension to having said the last word on more 
than one of the knotty questions which confront the historian of the 
eighth century ; but we are none the less sure that all fair-minded 
readers and honest critics will treat his opinions and conclusions 
with respect, and, when disposed to differ from him, will oppose them 
with dittidence. 
There is much in these volumes of peculiar interest to Catholic 
readers—nothing more so than the light which is thrown on the 
development of the temporal power of the popes. At the death of 
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Charles Martel in 741 the Pope, though actual ruler of the Duchy of 
Rome, was still, nominally, at least, subject to the emperor. As the 
relations between Rome and the Franks got closer the connection 
with Constantinople got looser, till at length the Roman See no 
longer formed part of the Roman Empire. In 781 the Pope ceased 
to date his ofticial letters by the year of the emperor’s reign, which, 
as Mr. Bury says, ‘‘ was equivalent to a formal and final rupture of 
the bonds that bound Eastern Rome to Western Rome ;” and less 
than twenty years later the Pope crowned Charles the Great Emperor 
of the West. Mr. Hodgkin deals at length with these events, as 
well as with the attempts made to increase the extent of the Papal 
sovereignty, and the three famous “ donations.” 

A promise was made by Pippin in 754 that, when they had been 
taken from the Lombards, the exarchate and Pentapolis with other 
territories should be added to the Papal dominion. Two years later 
the keys of the chief cities of the exarchate and Pentapolis were 
indeed sent to the Pope by the Lombard king, but the sovereignty 
remained a Papal one. In 774 a similar “ donation” was made by 
Charles the Great ; but this, like the earlier one, was never reduced 
into possession. Some additions were certainly made to the Papal 
territory, but it is tolerably plain that the more ambitious schemes 
were impossible of execution ; and the Abbé Duchesne is probably 
not far wrong in thinking that in 787 the Pope and the king set 
aside the agreement of 774 by mutual consent. However this may 
be the “donation of Charlemagne” remained a dead letter, so that 
the question of the authenticity of the account given of it in the 
Liber Pontificalis is only of academic interest. 

This is by no means the case with the certainly spurious “ donation 
of Constantine,” for the story of its disastrous results would be the 
story of medizval Italy. For hundreds of years the lengthy docu- 
ment—it would take up twelve or thirteen pages of the DusLin 
Review—-known by this name was believed to be authentic, though 
it must be added that its validity was strenuously disputed by the 
civilians. It purports to be a grant by the Emperor Constantine of 
a series of dignities and privileges to the Pope and the Roman clergy, 
and its most important clause is translated by Mr. Hodgkin as 
follows : 


Wherefore, that the pontifical crown may not grow too cheap, but may 
be adorned with glory and influence even beyond the dignity of the 
earthly empire, lo! we hand over and relinquish our palace, the City of 
Rome, and all the provinces, places and cities of Italy, and [or] the 
western regions, to the most blessed pontiff and universal pope Silvester ; 
and we ordain by our pragmatic Constitution that they shall be governed 
by him and his successors, and we grant that they shall remain under the 
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authority of the holy Roman Church. Wherefore we have thought it 
fitting that our empire and our royal power be transferred to the Eastern 
regions, and that a city bearing our name be built in an excellent place in 
the province of Byzantia, and that there our empire be founded, sinee 
where the Sovereign of priests and the head of the Christian religion has 
been placed by the heavenly emperor, it is not fitting that there the 
earthly emperor should also bear sway. 


There is little doubt that the date of “this portentous falsehood,” 
as Mr. Bryce calls it, must be placed in the third quarter of the 
eighth century. In common with great authorities, Catholic and 
Protestant, Mr. Hodgkin sees a reference to it in a letter written in 
778 by Pope Hadrian to King Charles; and he thinks it “ un- 
doubtedly springs from Rome, probably from the papal chancery in 
Rome.” Certainly it is not easy to see why any stranger should 
have been anxious to secure for the Roman clergy the exclusive use 
of white shoes and horsetrappings, of which they were so tenacious 
that they refused to share the privilege even with the clergy of 
Ravenne. .Whether the document was a deliberate fraud is another 
question. Mr. Bryce calls it “the most stupendous of medizval 
forgeries,” and Mr. Hodgkin agrees that “conscious fraud and 
deliberate forgery ” is the most probable explanation, but adds that 
he does not feel himself bound “‘ even to speak of it as a forgery 
much less to impute complicity with the forgery to anyone of the 
popes who cross the stage” of his history. He says: 


In an absolutely ignorant and uncritical age many a fiction passes for 
fact without deliberate and conscious imposture on the part of any single 
individual. There were doubtless romancers and story-tellers after their 
dull fashion in that eighth century as in our own, for the human imagina- 
tion has never been lulled into absolute torpor. What if some clerk in 
the papal chancery amused his leisure by composing, in a style not always 
unskilfully imitated from that of Justinian and Theodosius, an edict 
which the first Christian emperor might have published on the morrow of 
that Roman baptism which, though itself imaginary, was then firmly 
believed to be real? What if this paper, recognised at the time by all 
who knew its author as amere romance, was left in the papal archives and 
(it may be years after the death of its author) was found by some zealous 
exceptor eager for material wherewith to confute the Lombard or convince 
the Frank ? In some such way as this it is surely possible that without 
any deliberate act of fraud on anyone’s part, the lie may have got itself 
recognised as truth. 


Even if this documeni had been authentic, instead of being the 
work of a romancer or a forger, it would be difficult to see by what 
right an elective sovereign, as was Constantine, could dispose of the 
sovereignty of any portion of his dominions; and, indeed, it was on 
this ground that the validity of the “donation” was disputed by 
the civilians of the later Middle Ages. 
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In addition to the general political history of the time Mr. 
Hodgkin has much to tell us of the private life of the great Charles. 
He shows us not only the warrior who subdued the Saxon and 
the Bavarian; the ecclesiastically minded statesmen who revised 
the lectionary and the missal, rebuked the worldliness of the clergy, 
corrected bishops, and lectured popes on their duty in a way that 
nowadays would not be tolerated from the most exalted of laymen ; 
but the man living in the midst of his family, to which he was 
devoted, and surrounded by that group of learned men whom he 
treated almost as equals. Charles attracted to himself all the 
literary talent of Western Europe and “ offered the richest prizes in 
Church and State as the rewards of intellectual eminence.” As 
Mr. Hodgkin truly says: 


The age of Charles the Great was a veritable literary and architectural 
Renascence, and even the mimic combats of the wits of the Court, their 
verbal subtleties and classical affectations, remind us not seldom of the 
literary coteries of Florence in the age of the Medici. Like that brilliant 
age, moreover, was the age of Charlemagne in its care for the manuscripts 
of classical antiquity, only that where the Florentine bought, the Frank 
superintended the copying of the priceless manuscripts. ‘The very charac- 
ters bore the impress of the new movement of literary form. Small but 
clear uncials took the place of the barbarous scrawl of the two preceding 
centuries. Monastery vied with monastery in the splendour and the 
number of its parchment codices. For the fragments of Greek literature 
which have been preserved we are, of course, chiefly indebted to Constan- 
tinople, but it is difficult to calculate how great would be the void in 
extant Latin literature had it not been for the revival of letters at the 
Court of Charlemagne. 


And Mr. Hodgkin is careful to point out that in this revival of 
letters “ our own great Northumbrian Scholars” were pre-eminent. 

The story of “ Italy and her Invaders” opened by the deathbed 
of Julian in a tent on the Assyrian plain: it closes by the tomb of 
Austrasian Charles, with the notes of the “‘Planctus de Obitu Karoli 
ringing in ours ears.” We congratulate Mr. Hodgkin on the 
successful accomplishment of the task he set himself. He has told 
us of the invasions of the Huns, the Vandals, the Goths, the 
Lombards, and the Franks; we trust that someone equally gifted 
may continue the story and tell us what Italy has suffered from the 
Saracens, the Normans, and the French. 

B. 
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La Faculté de Theologie de Paris et ses Doctéurs les pilus 
célébres. Par Assi P. Ferer. Epoque Moderne. Tome 
Premier. Paris: Picard et Fils, 82, Rue Bonaparte. 1900. 
Pp. 462. 


ERHAPS the present volume may not be found as interesting 
as the earlier volumes of the same series which have proceeded 
from the indefatigable pen of M. l’Abbé Feret. Nevertheless it 
treats of matters of the highest importance. If we miss the notices 
ot the great scholastic doctors which made some of the earlier 
volumes such entertaining reading, we find at least instructive 
accounts of the attitude of the Faculty of Paris towards the so- 
called Reformation and the leading personages who gave a helping 
hand to that disastrous movement. The account which our author 
gives of the divorce of Henry VIII. and of the efforts made by Henry 
to secure by bribery and intrigue the support of the Paris Faculty 
will have an especial interest for English readers. 


W. G. 


The Theology of Modern Literature. By Rev. S. Law Wuson, 
M.A., D.D. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 38, George Street. 
1899. Pp. 446. 


R. WILSON explains in his Preface that the term theology as 
employed by him is to be understood as embracing not only 
theology proper, but also the elements of morality and religious 
teaching in general. Using the word in this sense, he discusses in 
successive chapters the theology of Emerson, Carlyle, Robert Brown- 
ing, George Eliot, George Macdonald, the theology of the Scottish 
School of Fiction, of Mrs, Humphry Ward, of Thomas Hardy, and 
of Mr. Meredith. His purpose is to bring the “ theological” stand- 
points of these various writers into review, and to compare them 
with the Christian standpoint. With very much that is said by 
Dr. Law in this interesting and instructive volume we find ourselves 
in perfect agreement, when we dissent from him it is usually because 
he makes some concession which we feel he had no right to make. 
Instances of these unwarrantable concessions may be found in the 
concluding words of his studies of Carlyle and Emerson. But, on 
the whole, we regard the “Theology of Modern Literature” as a 
good and a useful book. As an illustration of our author’s style, 
we may quote the following passage from the lengthy Introduction. 
Dr. Law is speaking of modern fiction, and he says: 
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Once the cry used to be “Give us romance and adventure”; then it 
changed to “ Give us the detective story ” ; then it came to be “Give us 
the sex-problem story” ; now it has changed again, and the cry at present 
seems to be ‘Give us the Agnostic who perverts the curate in twenty 
minutes,” or “Give us the curate who converts the Agnostic in the last 
chapter.” Indeed, in versatile capability for receiving and voicing what- 
ever in contemporary thought or life may for the moment stir or interest 
society, the novel has come to be not far behind the newspaper. Hence 
it is not to be wondered at that in modern fiction so large a place should 
have been assigned to Religion. Time was when it was considered sacred 
in this respect. Novelists, hard up for a subject, did not consider them- 
selves justified in encroaching on territory which was universally regarded 
as lying outside their precinct. Until recently no author of note had 
ventured to offer the public a caricature of the Church, or a parody of a 
Biblical narrative under the form of a romance. But now these old- 
fashioned notions of reverence have been set aside, and a new departure 
has been made (pp. 60, 61). 


With the setting aside of the “ old-fashioned notions of reverence ” 
Dr. Law has, we rejoice to say, no sympathy whatever. We may, 
with certain restrictions, recommend the “ Theology of Modern 
Literature” to our readers. Catholics, indeed, have no need to be 
warned against the danger of mistaking spurious presentations of 
God, the world, and man for the truth. But amongst the non- 
Catholic public a book like Dr. Law’s ought to be productive of much 


good. 
W.G. 


Philosophia Moralis in usum Scholarum. Auctore VICTORE 
CaTHREIN, 8.J., editio tertia ab auctore recognita. Friburgi 
Brisgoviae: Sumptibus Herder. 1900. Pp. 471. 


NE of the most interesting sections of philosophical science is 
that which is known as practical, ethical, or moral philosophy. 

Its importance and practical value appear from the subjects which 
it discusses, viz., the last end of man, the essential constituents of 
morality, the eternal and the natural laws, the foundations and 
rights of natural and civil society,&c. All these momentous subjects 
are treated from a soundly Catholic point of view in Fr. Cathrein’s 
“ Philosophia Moralis.” What Fr. Cathrein says when discussing 
the supposed rights of the state in regard to the education of 
children is particularly deserving of attention. He shows that the 
excessive claims which have been made in this respect by modern 
states are entirely without foundation, while, at the same time, he 
vindicates the rights of parents and of the Church. He makes it 
clear that the right of the Church to erect schools and direct systems 
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of education is based not only on her constitution and her mission, 
but also on the services which from the first she has rendered to 
the cause of education. He proves that the statement so frequently 
made in recent times that elementary schools are the outcome of a 
modern and secular movement is in direct opposition to the truth. 
He quotes Abbot Gilbert as writing in 1124 that there was not a 
single small town in France without its school, and Bishop Claudius 
as declaring in 1576 that before the Reformation there was not a 
parish of any importance in his diocese which had not its own parish 
school. He informs us that about the year 1400 the diocese of 
Prague alone possessed as many as 640 schools, and he argues that 
as at this period there were in Germany 63 dioceses, many of which 
were larger in extent and of more advanced culture than the diocese 
of Prague, it may be fairly inferred that at the period in question 
Germany possessed no less than 40,000 elementary schools. We 
are glad to find this interesting and able work of Fr. Cathrein’s in 
its third edition. 


Adjumenta Oratoris Sacri: seu divisiones, sententiae et docu- 
menta de iis christiane vite veritatibus et officiis que frequentius 
ex sacro pulpito proponenda sunt. Collecta atque ordine 
digesta opera Franciscr Xavert Scnouprse, 8.J. Editio xiv. 
Bruxelles: Oscar Schepens et Cie. 1899. Pp. 600, 


F the popularity of Fr. Schouppe as an author there can be no 
question. The list of his writings is a long one, and several of 

his works have been many times republished. One of his writings 
indeed, the “Cours Abrégé de Religion,” has met with such success 
that it is now in its fourty-eighth edition. The ‘“ Adjumenta Orotoris 
Sacri” has not had so remarkable a success as the treatise just 
mentioned. Indeed, a like success could not reasonably have been 
expected, seeing that from its subject-matter the “ Adjumenta” 
necessarily appeals to a more restricted class of readers. And yet 
its success has been very great. The copy which lies before us 
belongs to the fourteenth edition. There can be no better test of 
the merit of a work than success like this. There is, indeed, always 
a good demand for books that supply matter for sermons and in- 
structions. And the supply is at least as great as the demand. 
Volumes of sermons are constantly being issued from the press. 
But of comparatively few of these can it be said that they attain to 
the dignity of a second edition. Possibly their fault may be that 
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they aim at eloquence rather than solidity and give us words when 
we are looking for substance. But whatever the cause may be, they 
rarely succeed in winning popularity. Fr. Schouppe’s volume, how- 
ever, is now in its fourteenth edition. There could not, we think, 
be any better proof of its sterling value. 





Psychologia Rationalis sive Philosophia de Anima Humana 
in usum Scholarum. Auctore Bernarpo Boepper, §8.J., 
editio altera, aucta et emendata. Friburgi Brisgoviae: 
Sumptibus Herder. 1899. Pp. 422. 


E are not in full agreement with all the conclusions reached by 
Fr. Boedder—with his conclusion, e.g., with respect to the 
relation which the practical judgment bears to the act of will. 
Nor are we always satisfied that his expositions are clear. No 
doubt it is no easy matter to state with all desirable clearness the 
process by which the ratio particularis performs the functions 
ascribed to it by scholastic authors. No doubt also, it is difficult to 
account for that inchoative illumination of the phantasm which is 
commonly supposed to be the primary function of the intellectus 
agens. But from an author who writes with such thoroughness as 
Fr. Boedder we should look for more light on these dark places 
than Fr. Boedder has actually cast. But if we discover various 
slight imperfections in Fr. Boedder’s treatise we discover at the 
same time many excellent qualities, and we regard his work as a 
worthy setting forth of scholastic psychology. Fr. Boedder is as 
able in attack us he isin exposition and defence. He is not satisfied 
with maintaining the truth against its adversaries, but carries the 
war into the enemy’s country. Error, no matter in what new guise 
it may appear, is, in its substance, almost as old as truth. Never- 
theless error is most efficaciously attacked when it is attacked under 
its newest forms. Accordingly, Fr. Boedder vigorously assails the 
erroneous theories of Darwin, Hiickel, Bain, Spencer, and Lombroso, 
in so far as those theories touch upon psychology. We notice that 
Fr. Boedder, who is always willing to admit any truth which may 
appear in an opponent’s system, admits, when discussing the theory 
of Lombroso, that by reason-of certain organic dispositions, which 
are transmissible by generation, some men are so vehemently inclined 
to certain forms of vicious action, that it is a matter of exceptional 
difficulty for them to overcome these evil tendencies. But while 
making this and other admissions, he strongly repudiates the theory, 
and describes it, with Virchow, as a mere “ caricature of science.” 
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Institutiones Metaphysicae Specialis quas tradebat in Collegio 
Maximo Lovaniensi P. Stanislaus De Backer, 8.J. 
Tomus Primus. Cosmologia cui adnexa est Disputatio de 
Accidente. J. Briguet, Editeur. Paris, 83, Rue de Rennes, 
Lyon, 3, Avenue de l’Archevéché. 1899. Pp. 361. 


HINGS have greatly moved since Fr. Liberatore, that valiant 
pioneer in the revival of scholasticism, gave to the world, not 
without some wonder at his own temerity, the first edition of his 
“‘ Institutiones Philosophicae.” Speaking of this event several years 
later, Fr. Liberatore related that ‘ many even of the well disposed ” 
called him “a fool” for his pains, when he made his first attempt to 
restore scholastic philosophy to its due place of honour. But Fr. 
Liberatore lived to see the success of his labours. During his own 
lifetime as many as twenty-five editions of his classical text book 
were published. And now for many years past manuals of scholastic 
philosophy by various authors have been multiplying on every side. 
If we do not find at the present day profound and original thinkers 
like Liberatore and Kleutgen, we find at least many who are ex- 
cellent compilers. Amongst these various claimants for a hearing it 
is difficult to assign precedence, but Fr. De Backer, if we may form 
a judgment of what his work on philosophy is, when completed, likely 
to be, from the impression made on us by his “ Institutiones 
Metaphysicae Specialis,” will not be amongst the least worthy. As 
science is the knowledge of a thing by its cause, the synthetical is 
clearly the truly scientific method. Fr. De Backer, however, prefers 
to follow in this treatise the analytical method, and discusses the 
properties of body before discussing its intimate constitution and 
nature. The reasons, however, which he assigns for this departure 
from the ordinary course seem to us to be perfectly satisfactory. 
And for reasons which are equally satisfactory he postpones the 
consideration of the final cause of the world, and the full considera- 
tion of the world’s origin to a treatise which ke proposes to write 
on natural theology. By way of appendix to his cosmology he adds 
a treatise of some fifty pages long on accident in general and the 
more important forms of accident in particular which is well deserving 
of careful study. : 
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The Blood of the Lamb. By Kenetm Dicsy Best, Priest of the 
Oratory of St. Philip Neri. London: Burns & Oates, Limited. 
New York, Cincinnati, Chicago: Benziger Brothers. 1899. 
Pp. 180. 


HIS is a book of devotion of the very best kind, of the kind 
which bases devotion on solid doctrine. Nor is it an unworthy 
specimen of its kind ; for its writer is one who thinks clearly, and 
expresses what he thinks in eloquent and moving words. The 
following passage may serve to illustrate our author's power of 
poetic expression : 


More than any mortal has ever loved even one, Jesus hath loved all and 
each, and His Heart’s Blood attests the truth, and is heard by God in 
behalf of all nations, and peoples, and tongues. The Fuegian savage, 
occupied only with hunger’s cravings, tossing in frail canoe and fishing, 
while sleet and rain beat pitilessly on his naked frame—he is not unknown, 
unloved. Louder than the calls of that dreary, leaden ocean, is “ the 
voice of the Lord upon the waters,” the pleading of the Precious Blood 
for that outcast of humanity. The cataract thunders of the Nile or Zam- 
besi are disregarded, but not unheard are the moans of the untaught 
African, whose only religious feeling is a superstitious dread of some 
grotesque idol or fetish—the Precious Blood shall plead for him from the 
jungle where he has crept to die. The voice of the Lord shall “ discover 
the thicket.” The timid Hindoo, who strives in abject terror to propi- 
tiate Vishnu, and Juggernaut the Destroyer, is not friendless, for him 
also does the Precious Blood intereede—‘ the voice of the Lord shall 
shake the desert of Cades.” For the child-murdering Chinese, and for 
his European counterpart, the heartless advocate of irreligious education, 
even for them the Precious Blood beseechingly murmurs, Father forgive 
them. To seek the lost and fallen, the Blood of the Lamb boldly enters 
the lairs of the wolf, Satan’s dens of sin, and the lurking places of loath- 
some vice. And high above the roar of the soul-destroying city, which 
by day resounds with the hoarse murmurs of avarice, and by night with 
the despairing mock-mirth of revelry, mingled with the cry of the 
oppressed poor and the defrauded labourer, here, even here—nay here 
more than elsewhere—in Misery’s capitol, for all poor sinful wretches the 
Blood of Jesus is pleading (pp. 152, 153). 


It would be difficult to read this touching little book attentively and 
not grow in devotion to Our Saviour’s Passion. 


Scripture Manuals for Catholic Schools. The Gospel accord- 
ing to St. Matthew. By the Rev. Josrepn Rickasy, 8.J. 
London: Burns & Oates, Limited. New York, Cincinnati, 
Chicago: Benziger Brothers. 1899. Pp. 254. 


IT\HIS volume, like the others belonging to the same series, has 
been arranged with a view to the Oxford and Cambridge Local 
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Examinations. It contains the text of St. Matthew's gospel with 
notes upon such of the more important verses as require elucidation. 
The notes are, of course, very short, but they are generally of a 
helpful character, and the manual will probably be of use to others 
than those whom it is expressly designed to serve. We may call 
attention, however, to a seeming inconsistency in Fr. Rickaby’s 
interpretations of the word hypocrite. In one note we read: 
“Hypocrite in Greek is an ‘actor’: so the Pharisees acted the 
Pious Man.” And to confirm this interpretation of the word, Fr. 
Rickaby cites the authority of St. Chrysostom : 

Pretending to pray, they are looking round for spectators. Theirs is 
no posture of suppliants. He who is bent on supplication lets go every 
one else, and sees him only who is in a position to grant his petition 
(p. 45). 

Yet in another note we read: 


“‘ Hypocrisy, a word applied always in the New Testament only to men 
whose false religion has become earnest and a part of their being” (Rus- 
kin). The hypocrite is a grade beyond the impostor, since he has come 
to impose even on himself (p. 189). 


What then is a hypocrite? Is he a mere “actor,” as the earlier 
note represents him to be, or is he the “earnest” man of the later 
note? He cannot be both. 


Adrian IV. and Ireland. By the Very Reverend SyLvEsTeR 
Matong, M.R.1.A. & F.R.S.A.I. Dublin: M. H. Gill & Son. 
London: Burns & Oates. 1899. pp. 106. 


HETHER the “ Privilege ” of Pope Adrian IV. to Henry II. 

is authentic or not is a much disputed question. Fr. Malone, 

while careful to maintain that the “Privilege ” neither ordered the 
subjection of Ireland to England, nor led to the invasion of Ireland, 
is an upholder of the authenticity of the Papal letter. Fr. Malone 
has been recognised for many years as an authority on this matter, 
and we are bound to admit that he presents the case for the 


authenticity in a very favourable light. Nevertheless we cannot 


regard this last publication of his on the subject as closing the 
question. If strong arguments may be brought forward in favour 
of the authenticity, equally strong arguments may apparently be 
brought forward against it. It is difficult not to be moved by such 
arguments impugning the authenticity as are to be found in, e.g., 
Jungmann’s Dissertationes. But Jungmann is content to leave 
the question in uncertainty. He strongly inclines to regard the 
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“ Privilege” as spurious. Yet summing up the controversy he finally 
decides that the arguments which assail the claims to the authenticity, 
however weighty they may be, “cannot perhaps be called peremptory,” 
We doubt indeed if this question, which has no bearing on faith 
or moral and possesses a merely historical interest, ever will be 
satisfactorily closed. 


Petri Cardinalis Pazmany Commentarii et Disputationes 

A quae supersunt in Secundam Theologicae S. Thomae 
Aquinatis Summae et Tertiam Partem. Recensuit et 
praefatus est ADALBERTUS BrezNay. Budapestini: Typis 
Regie Scientiarum Universitatis. 1899. Pp. 815. 


E have placed before our readers, in former numbers of this 
REVIEW, some account of the philosophical works of Cardinal 
Pazman which, though written as far back as three hundred years 
ago, have been published for the first time quite recently. Professor 
Breznay, to whose zeal we already owed the publication of the 
philosophical treatises of the learned Cardinal, has now edited a 
volume in which he has collected together what remains of the 
commentaries of Pazman on the Prima Secundae, and on a portion 
of the Secunda Secundae of St. Thomas’ Summa Theologica. This 
present volume contains treatises on the Last End of Man, Human 
Acts, Sins, Original Sin, The Properties of Sin, Faith, Hope, Charity, 
and a treatise on Ecclesiastical Liberty. How difficult the work of 
editing must. have been appears from a specimen of the Cardinal’s 
MS. which is given as a sort of frontispiece to the volume. But 
whatever difficulties existed have been thoroughly overcome, and 
what had hitherto existed only in crabbed and almost indecipherable 
handwriting may now be read in a type which is a splendid triumph 
of the printer’s art. That these Commentaries will be much read, 
however, we think unlikely. The courage that faces the risk of 
death may be as common now as it was in the middle ages. But 
the courage that faces a massy tome full of the knottiest problems 
has well nigh disappeared. But whoever possesses this courage will 
do well to exercise it on Pazman’s Commentaries. It would be 
impossible to really master a volume such as this without vastly 
increasing one’s theological store, and adding several inches to one’s 
intellectual stature. 


W.G. 
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Vie de Mgr. Dupont des Loges, 1804-1886. Par L’ Assi Fetix 
Kuen. Paris: Poussielgue. 1899. 


P\HE Abbé Klein has done a great and lasting service to Catholic 

France in bringing before her people this admirable biography 
of one of her most noble and distinguished ecclesiastics. Richly 
endowed as France is in her biographies of saintly, illustrious, and 
devoted sons, this of Mgr. Dupont des Loges could ill have been 
spared. It embraces a period but too fecund of misfortune and 
disaster, but yet a period ever truly glorious and edifying in the 
silent sacrifices and sufferings; in the patient, heroic resignation of 
her people. The share borne by her clergy during those long days of 
darkness and humiliation was one worthy of the best traditions of a 
country which can produce from its population no less than 100,000 
men whose one aim and object is to devote their whole heart and 
soul to the true interests of their country and fellow countrymen. 
This isthe work of the French seminaries, the cradle of Catholicity, 
the centre of light and learning, the bulwark of defence against error 
and heresy, the source of the nation’s real strength, hope and 
happiness in the hour of disaster, suffering and misfortune, as in the 
hours of her triumph, greatness and glory. 

It was in the most celebrated of all these, that of St. Sulpice, of 
Paris, that Paul George Marie Dupont des Loges (born at Rennes, 
November 11, 1804), was trained and prepared for his ordination. 
His parents were, in every sense, exemplary Catholics, of ancient 
lineage, well known and widely respected throughout Brittany, where 
for many succeeding generations the family had lived, and repre- 
sented their natal town in Parliament. Paul lost his mother when 
nine yeare of age, but the true mother’s influence, teaching and 
example had left what was destined to be an indelible impression 
upon his mind. He entered St. Sulpice in 1821, and remained there 
until his ordination. His studies were exceptionally brilliant. 
His piety, humility, strict observance of the spirit and rule of the 
institution were exemplary, and won for him the esteem and respect 
of his superiors and fellow students. He was ordained December 20, 
1828. 

After his ordination his bishop, Mgr. de Lesques, offered him his 
choice of an honorary canonry of the Collegiate Cathedral, or that of 
curate of St. Sauveur, Rennes. Abbé Paul elected for the latter. 
He quickly made his mark as a preacher and confessor. He was 
indefatigable in the part, always sympathetic and practical—he took 
in all social and charitable movements. It soon became clear that 
his course at St. Sulpice had marked him out for early and rapid pro- 
motion. In 1834 he was appointed honorary canon of the cathedral. 
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In 1836 the Bishop of Quimper, Mgr. Poulpiquet, made up his mind 
to have him as his coadjutor, but failed owing, it would seem, to 
political reasons. The Dupont des Loges family, without exception, 
were partisans, soul and body, of the Chambord Branch of the 
Bourbons. Their devotion in this matter was almost a cult, and the 
Government of Louis Philippe were not ignorant of the fact. The 
joy of the young canon over his escape was of short duration. Mgr. 
Morlot, appointed in 1840 Bishop of Orleans, was looking around 
him for a vicar-general, and fixed upon Canon Dupont. Escape this 
time was impossible. Barely was he there two years, when rumour 
was busy with his nomination to aSee. That of Orleans was spoken 
of,as Mgr. Morlot was about to be transferred to the Archbishopric of 
Tours. It proved to be that of Metz. He was consecrated in the 
Chapel of St. Sulpice, March 5, 1843. 

With quiet earnestness he set to work to make himself acquainted 
with his diocese and all concerning it. He kept well within his own 
hands the conduct and direction of affairs, shirking no duty, however 
wearisome, unpleasant, or insignificant. His administration soon 
became characterised by the firmness of his conduct, great charity 
and generosity towards the poor and suffering, an inexhaustible 
patience and gentleness—his unintrusive piety and austerity in 
private life touched and edified all hearts. Possessed of considerable 
private means, these he wholly devoted to diocesan purposes. In 
erecting confraternities he was ever active, and through the warm 
patronage of the Society for the Propagation of the Faith, he 
obtained fervent and abundant prayers for the conversion of 
England. He sought and succeeded in strengthening the spiritual 
forces of his dioceses through the introduction of members of religious 
orders, To the Fathers of the Society of Jesus he gave over the 
direction of the Episcopal College of Metz. He founded the little 
seminary at Montigny les Metz. At his invitation the Sulpicians 
agreed to take over the direction of the Grand Seminary. He built 
a large institute for the soldiers of the garrison, and set on foot an 
admirable scheme for a Pension fund for working men. 

On the delicate and dangerous ground of politics, Bishop Dupont 
des Loges’ attitude was one of inflexible neutrality. Personally he 
was heart and soul devoted to the Chambord family. Yet this 
attachment was never allowed to intrude in any official act or deed of 
his. He gave to Cesar of the time being what Cesar had a right to 
expect, nothing more. He resisted, and with exquisite tact and 
rare success, any encroachment upon the spiritual prerogatives of 
his office. Ever a bishop, ever a Frenchman, he served his country 
best in serving God first. 
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He possessed his soul in calm and patience in the gusty days of 
1848, as he did in the storm of 1870-71. Pity, mingled perhaps 
with some compassion, went out from that generous heart of his 
when bidding the distracted Emperor on the eve of his departure 
from Metz, while the Prussian guns shook the town, to take courage, 
that all might yet be well. During those harrowing days of the 
siege he was a ministering angel of comfort and consolation to the 
sick and wounded. His heartbroken and panic-stricken flock found 
in him an example of heroic resignation and calmness under trial 
and suffering. Charity so dearly cherished by him, so conspicuous 
in him, was sorely tried when called upon to take under its shelter- 
ing wing one whose name will for ever be inseparable with that of 
Metz—Bazaine. Duty prescribed that the bishop and he should meet. 
It was the correct course. The bishop faced the ordeal. There was 
even then in his mind no room to doubt that the Marshal was bent 
on pursuing a plan of action incompatible with a soldier’s sense of 
duty. The interview was in many ways a memorable one. It took 
place during the siege at the episcopal residence on September 22, 
1870. 

The Marshal, in the course of alengthy and somewhat heated 
statement, gave vent to the following observations : 


Without doubt the army can leave Metz. I can leave it when I like, 
from where I like. That is not the difficulty. I have but to resign 
myself to a loss of some 7000 or 8000 broken heads. But once outside 
the walls, what will become of me? The Prussians will be at my heels 
and in front I shall have to meet and fight the enemies of social order. 
. . . There is anarchy and division everywhere. . . . The army of Metz 
having obtained an honourable peace, will alone be in the position to 
assure to the country the liberty and tranquillity necessary to the re-estab- 
lishment of a government now no less essential than peace. 

Space prevents us from following the bishop through the sad, yet 
graphically written pages dealing with the capitulation of Metz, the 
German occupation, and subsequent annexation. He trod the long 
Via Crucis with heroic fortitude and sublime courage, through the 
dark days of the Kultwrkampf, the petty tyranny of governors, the 
voluntary emigration of large numbers of his flock, the expulsion of 
the Jesuit Fathers and other religious orders. Yet calm and 
resigned in suffering humiliation, we always find him bold and 
resolute in fighting the Church’s battles and defending her rights 
with a fearlessness and tenacity that won the respect and admiration 
of the German Emperor, and which ultimately was not a little 
instrumental in obtaining for Lorraine that autonomy of government 
that secured to the Catholic inhabitants many of the privileges they 
now enjoy. The last days of his life saw the dawn of brighter and 
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better things, the outcome of his long, patient, able and devoted 
efforts to break the bonds of persecution which had weighed so 
heavily upon his flock. There are few pages more touching in this 
most edifying and fascinating volume than these which tell of the 
intimacy, close and constant, between the Bishop and Marshal 
Manteuffel, one time the Governor of Lorraine. The old soldier 
learned to love and respect the Bishop, and ever sought to soften and 
tone down the execution of measures it was, at times, his painful 
duty to see carried out. The almost childish confidence and absolute 
trust in the Bishop’s judgment so repeatedly appealed to is delightful 
reading. Those who do not read these pages will never fully | know 
what the Catholics of Lorraine owe to Marshal Manteuffel. His 
death, but a few months before that of the Bishop, was a sad trial to 
Mgr. Dupont des Loges. His health gave way shortly afterwards 
and on August 18, 1886, he went to his rest in the eighty second year 
of his age, and the forty-fourth of his episcopate, leaving behind him 
the memory of a life of which France is justly proud, and for which 
her antagonists of 1870 have a generous and deep respect and 
esteem. 


A. G. O. 


Biblical and Patriotic Relics of the Palestinian Syriac Litera- 
ture. Edited by G. H. Gwitiiam, F. Crawrorp Burxirt, and 
J. F. Srennine. (Anecdota Oxoniensia : Semitic Series I. Part 9. 
Clarendon Press.) 


N° doubt the four biblical fragments, though containing less than 

fifty verses in all, are the more important portion of this volume; 
but their value will be perceived only by a small circle of specialists. 
Certain homilies, however, edited by Mr. Burkitt from a Mount 
Sinai MS., possess a wider interest. They are in a very fragmentary 
state, so that only a few lines here and there can be deciphered. 
There appear, to be three homilies, one on the duties of clergy and 
laity, another on the flood, containing some curious apocryphal refer- 
ences, while the third opens with words startlingly modern and 
familiar : 

The Lord said to him, “ Thou art Simon, which is interpreted Petros ;” 
He said not to him “ Upon thee I build the Church,” but He said ‘ Upon 
this rock (the which is the body wherewith the Lord was clothed) I build 
my Church; and the gates of Sheol shall not have lordship over it.” 
Keep patient, and I will show thee whether concerning Petros this was 
said, &c. 


It is wonderful, and not very encouraging, to find that the contro- 
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versy on this famous text stood a thousand years ago just where it 
stands to-day; for the MS. is attributed to the tenth century. On 
the other hand it is not without instruction to observe the contro- 
versial continuity between Syrian heretics in the ninth century and 
Protestants and Anglicans in the nineteenth; as also the identity of 
the Catholic interpretation of the great Petrine text throughout the 
Millenium. The Papal controversy existed then as now, and there 
is in this old homily a tendency to belittle St. Peter and to emphasise 
and make the most of his failings, the very counterpart of what is 
found in modern Protestant controversy ; his doubting on the waters, 
his denial, his returning to his fishing, are all brought forward, just 
as in popular Protestant exegesis. Of course the famous episode in 
Galatians is not forgotten, and the following comment is added : 


After I have built my barns, and gathered my fruits, and given thee 
the keys; after I have prepared the fold and gathered the sheep—O 
Petros, thou wast convicted of fault by Paulos thy colleague. How do 
men say that upon Petros I have built the Church ? 


We are familiar, too, with the theory that though St. Peter did 
receive from Christ a primacy or precedence, still it was only tem- 
porary and came to an end; and many are the theories as to the 
time and manner and reason of the primacy lapsing. The old Syriac 
controversialist has a theory on the point which comes to us across 
the ages with the aroma of freshness upon it, and is simpler and 
more downright than tie theories of his successors : 


O Petros, after that thou didst receive the keys of heaven and the Lord 
was seen by thee after He rose from amongst the dead, thou didst let go 
of the keys when thou saidst to Him, “ Behold we have let go of every- 
thing and have come after Thee.” 

C. B. 


Carmel in England. A History of the English Mission of Dis- 
calced Carmelites, 1615 to 1849, drawn from documents pre- 
served in the Archives of the Order. By Faruyr B. Zimmer- 
MAN, O.C.D. London: Burns and Oates, 1899. 


HIS is a very pleasing and interesting work. In a biographical 
sketch of the first and succeeding Fathers there is given a 
detailed account of the labours, trials and hardships of these grand 
pioneers of the Carmelite Order, and of the wonderful progress, 
through them, of the Faith in a country putrid from heresy at the 
time. The work was arduous, but those chosen for the task showed 
themselves possessed of the eminent apostolic qualities that move 
steadily to success in the face of all conceivable opposition by man 
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and hell. From the events themselves, their influence on the English 
mind of that day, the criticism of details, we gather a fairly compre- 
hensive notion of the state and progress of society at the time, and 
we are pushed to the inference that we are at the present day not 
far in advance of those who lived and figured in these troublous 
times, and who made such an amount of self-sacrifice to secure the 
gift of the Faith. Father Zimmerman has left nothing undone to 
leave the apostles of his Order for the last two hundred years on 
living record in these countries, and to that end has availed himself 
of every possible quarter of reference, including principally the 
archives of his Order, which will be better in the daylight than on 
the shelves of the cloister. 

Not the least interesting part of the work is the autobiography of 
Father Bede of St. Simon Stock, written by him at the command 
of his spiritual superior. It extends to more than one hundred 
pages, and meets the reader with a simplicity and sincerity of narra- 
tive that is at once fascinating and persuasive. The number of 
conversions he effected, considering the hostility against the Catholic 
Church at the time, seems almost miraculous, as he appeared armed 
with the philosopher’s stone, turning what he touched into gold. 

All through he keeps under the surface the austerities and suffer- 
ings he must have gone through daily, without which in the divine 
economy he could not be the elected medium of salvation to somany 
souls, and the account he gives of himself and of those with whom 
he had to deal is, to say the least, a charming narrative, and one 
that in point of interest surpasses the rest of the entire work. 

But looking out for spots in the sun we fancied we detected one at 
page 172, where, speaking lovingly of his mother, who died when he 
was only six years of age, he writes with a full heart, “ Her inno- 
cence was so exemplary that she seemed to have been preserved from 
original sin, and to have remained unaffected by schism and heresy, 
in the midst of which she was brought up.” There is no statement 
in favour of her conversion. She was the wife of a Protestant 
minister, and died at a comparatively earlyage. Her seeming preser- 
vation from original sin we must put down as the lapsus calami of a 
loving, saintly son, and with due deference to mother and son, we 
think the affectionate words should not be on record as the words of 
a learned priest. 

At page 183 he tells us that in company with three English 
merchants he reached Rome on the eve of Palm Sunday (1642), and 
« few days later he and his companions were admitted to the presence 
of the Pope who “received us most kindly . . . and finally gave 
each of us five hundred days Indulgence, adding that if we were not 
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Catholics ourselves we could give them to our Catholic fiiends.” We 
must close the book for a moment to inquire whether foreigners are 
usually admitted to audience at the Vatican without their names and 
religious denomination being previously made known to the Pope 2 
Again, on the supposition of their not being Catholics, could they 
become the medium of conveying Indulgences to their Catholic 
friends ? , 

We find at page 296 that he travelled by “ the Lake of Constance, 
and the neighbouring Abbey of St. Gall, a celebrated Benedictine 
monastery founded by the Scotch Saint whose name it bears.” 
Even with the knowledge that Ireland went formerly by the name 
of Scotia, this is misleading to modern readers, St. Gall was an 
Irishman, and a student of the great Irish College of Bangor, and 
had no more to do with Scotland than he had with Timbuctoo. Let 
these observations be hypercritical or well founded, Father Zimmer- 
man stands exempt from all and any responsibility, as they arise 
from the text of the autobiography, every word of which was to him 
sacred beyond interference, and if the admirers of the great Father 
Bede of St. Simon Stock cannot see their way to the elimination of 
these apparently exceptional passages, they cannot at least infer that 
they are not liable to attract notice. 

Long after our day this work will have a value it cannot have 
now, and its complete worth will be measured by its approach to 
antiquity. The author has forced his distinguished Order to the 
front, and justly so, as he had to deal with labours, perils, and 
sufferings that are no unworthy facsimile of the primitive apostolic 


days. 
Jy. M. 


Le Prétre Educateur. Par R. P. Lecuver, O.P. Paris: 
P. Lethielleux. 8vo, pp. 262. 


ERE LECUYER was a disciple of Pére Lacordaire, and these 
lectures of the disciple show something of the breadth, the 
light, and the eloquence of the master. Eight out of twelve confer- 
ences treat principally of the duties of the master to his pupils; the 
remaining four are chiefly concerned with the inner life of the master 
himself. It would be easy to say that Pére Lecuyer does not bring 
us anything very new on the subject of education. It would be 
partly true in England, where Catholic schools and colleges are ruled 
on more liberal lines than in France. But if even a part of what we 
hear about Catholic colleges in France be true, there is great need of 
the application of some of the principles laid down by Pére Lecuyer. 
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He speaks with emphasis against the detestable system of spying 
apparently approved in certain quarters. 

He sees, too, the most important truth that the end of all educa- 
tion is the formation of character. Theoretically, this is probably 
allowed by all; but practically the timid and the reactionary would 
like to keep the boy and young man in intellectual and spiritual . 
swaddling clothes until his so-called education is finished, when he 
is thrown upon the world limp, undeveloped, and helpless, Pére 
Lecuyer speaks strongly about the hateful effect of introducing the 
principles of casuistry into practical life. His teaching is to set a 
lofty ideal before the mind of the young; let right be right, and 
wrong be wrong; let the Gospel be the standard of truth and 
charity. A short biography of the author is supplied by Pére 
Reynier, O.P. It treats principally of the external facts of Pére 
Lecuyer’s life, and, to speak frankly, it is not interesting. It reveals 
nothing of the personality of the man. Yet the conferences reveal 
a strong and attractive personality, and it is this which makes them 
interesting, even for one not engaged in education. One feels the 
influence of the man, weak in bodily health, but strong and fervent 
in spirit. The conferences contain valuable suggestions for the clergy 
engaged in parochial work, as well as for those in our colleges, for 
teaching in some form or other is the work of all priests, and the great 
principles which govern all forms of teaching are the same. Few 
could read these conferences without feeling the influence of contact 
with a pure and ardent spirit, and without being kindled to greater 
charity, devotion and self-sacrifice by that companionship. 

EK, M. D. 


‘“¢‘ Tes Saints.’? Saint Nicolas I. Par Jutes Ray. Paris: 
V. Lecoffre. 1899. 


RAY is a distinguished writer on the history of the early 

e Middle Ages, and this brochure on a great Pope of the ninth 
century will add to his reputation. We see, in the reign of Pope 
Nicolas I., the Church making a vigorous and successful effort to 
shake off the domination of the Teutonic Empire, as she had, in 
former centuries, asserted her independence of its Italian prototype. 
The lofty and strenuously asserted claims of Nicolas I. have often 
been stated to rest, as to their most essential features, on the false 
decretals. No historian has disposed of this view so completely as 
M. Ray in his present work. His numerous citations from the holy 
Pontiff’s letters give great interest to this picture of what the 
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Catholic Church was doing and suffering during the age which 
succeeded Charlemagne, and witnessed the career of our own King 


Alfred. 
N. 


Sainte Chantal. Pensées et Lettres. LExtraites de sa correspond- 
ance. Paris: Ancienne Maison Ch, Douniol. 1899. 


TE. JANE FRANCES DE CHANTAL is intimately connected 
with St. Francis de Sales, but her career and peculiar spirit are 
very much less widely known, There are five large volumes of her 
letters, and there exists a selection from them in two volumes. For 
readers who lack either the time or the opportunity to make use of 
these, an anonymous editor has here published, in a handy brochure, 
a number of extracts which he has called “ Pensées et Lettres.” Ste. 
Jane Frances reflects St. Francis of Sales, and to read her is to hear 
him speaking. But, all the same, she has a character of her own— 
the character of a woman of action, tempered by strenuous efforts at 
self-restraint, a woman of noble ideals which she was ever seeking 
for means to turn into working realities. The book, which has been 
honoured by the commendation of numerous bishops, will be welcome 

to all who are interested in the holy founders of the Visitation. 

N. 


Le Cardinal Meignan. Par L’Assé Henri Borssonner. Paris: 
V. Lecoffre. 1899. 


GREAT many books have been written about the Catholic 
revival in France, which is represented by such names as 
Lacordaire and Montalembert. But the name of Meignan has been 
too little spoken of, and is hardly known in this country. Yet he 
was one of those who laid the foundation of that great French 
Catholic school of biblical exegesis which has produced such admir- 
able results. In the forties he went to Munich and Berlin in order 
to study philosophy—a task very difficult to accomplish, for it was 
impossible to find a Catholic philosophy at all in those pre-Thomistic 
days. What Meignan, however, did achieve was a very thorough 
acquaintance with the systems of the German rationalists who were 
then inaugurating biblical criticism—the school of Strauss, Neander, 
and Baur. When Renan carried Germain methods into France— 
although he himself was never at ease under his German armour, 
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and remained a typical Frenchman to the end—Meignan seems to 
have found his vocation, and for thirty years and more he wrote in 
books and magazines in vindication of Jesus Christ. For it was not 
so much the Old or the New Testament that his numerous writings 
explained and defended as Our Lord’s own Person, in prophecy and 
in the gospels. Made Bishop of Chilons in 1865, he finally became 
Archbishop of Tours in 1884, and was created Cardinal by Pope 
Leo XIII. in 1893. He died in December 1896. The biography 
which we are noticing, which is by his friend and chaplain, presents 
the portrait of a prelate who, in public life, was of the school of 
Lacordaire, and in private was a model of that piety, erudition and 
charm of which the French episcopate has given so many examples. 
At the Council of the Vatican he was one of the minority—that is, 
an anti-opportunist, although he never was in the least degree a 
Gallican. Interesting pages will be found in the book on the state 
of religious science in France and in Rome sixty years ago, on the 
War of 1870, on the Council, on the Basilica of St. Martin of Tours, 
on the relations between Catholic journalists and Church authorities, 


and many other topics. 
N. 


Le Tour d’Asie. By Marcet Monnirr. Paris: Librairie Plon. 


MONNIER is not only a great traveller, but he is a keen 
e observer, and a master in the art of descriptive writing. 
The country covered in this volume embraces Northern and Central 
China. The author journeyed mainly on horseback and in canal 
boats. We have from his pen a series of very living pictures of 
every place of Chinese character and customs, religious, political and 
social. ‘The volume is far more than a journal of adventures and 
incidents ; it is a study, searching and serious, of a vast empire and 
her people, her system of government external and internal, of her 
enormous resources and possibilities, and of the probable use the 
Chinese are likely to make of them. 

M. Monnier’s view of the future of China is not a bright one. 
Those holding the reins of office,and the nation at large, are implacably 
opposed to reform, political or social. Equally irreconcilable are they 
to any innovations in their industrial and commercial modes of pro- 
cedure. In this unyielding, ignorant and invincible obstinacy he 
sees their destruction, dissolution and division looming ahead. China 
blocks the way to civilisation as interpreted by commercial enter- 
prise, and in the closing of her resources to these never-to- 
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be-denied forces and influences, she must inevitably in course of 
time, and that a short one, bring upon herself the doom awaiting 
her. 

M. Monnier deserves all praise for his latest addition to his many 
valuable and interesting books on Asiatic travel. This last is a 
brilliant piece of work. Seldom has so much serious thought been 
served up in so tempting and fascinating a manner. There is depth 
of reading without dulness of writing, and M. Monnier’s shrewd and 
ready wit finds an ample and amusing field for much clever display 


in North Central China. 
A. G. O. 
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lution, 3s. 6d. 

Mi =a prigeery of the French Revo- 

ution. 8. 

Milton’s Poetical and Prose Works. 
7 vols., each 3s. 6d. 

Moliére’s Dramatic Works. 3 vola. 
lated by C. H. Watt. Each 3s. 6d. 

Montagu: Lady Mary Wortley Monta; 
Letters. oy THomas’s Edition, res bebe 
2 vols., each 5s. 

Beg*. "Lives of the mi orths. Edited by the 

. JeEssorp, D.D. 3 vols., each 3s, 6d. 

Plutarch’s Lives. (Translated by renal and 
Lona.) 4 vols., each 3s. 6d. 

Pope’s Homer’s Iliad and Odyssey. With 
all Fuaxman’s Illustrations. 2 vols., each 5s. 

Pope’s Poetical Works. Edited by Cangue 
Tuers, 2vols, Illustrated, Each 6s, 


Prout’s (Father) Reliques. With Etchings by 
Macuise. 5s, 

Racine’s Dramatic Works 
R. B. Boswsit. 2 vols., each 3s, 

Ricardo on the Principles of Political 
Economy and Taxation. By Professor Gonwenr. 5s, 

Schiller’s Works. 7 vols., each 3s. 6d. 

Smith |, On the Wealth of Nations. 
Edited b, E. Betrorr Bax. 2 vols., each 3s. 6d. 

Spinoza’s Chief Works. Edited by R. H. M 
Etwes. 2 vols., each 5s. 

Staunton’s Works on Chess. 4 vols., each 6s, 

—_ Lives_of the Queens of 

ngland, 6 vols.; Mary Queen of Scots, 
ols. ; and Tudor and Stuart Princesses 

ton Each 

Vasari’s Siess of the Painters. (With 
Appendix by Dr. Ricutgr.) 6 vols., each 3s, 6d. 

Young’s (Arthur) Travels in France. 
Edited by M. Bernam Epwarps, 33s, ¢d, 

Young’s (Arthur) Tour in are Edited 
by A. W. Hurron. 2 vols,, 3s. 6d, each 


4 vols., each 


(Bgastzy’s Trans- 


Trans. 


Translated by 
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For Itching, Insect Bites, 
Face Spots, Rash&s. 


FOR THE SKIN IN HEALTH AND DISEASE. 


PRESS NOTICES. 

‘* For acne spots on the face, and particularly for eczema, it is undoubtedly efficacious, frequently healing 
eruptions, and removing pimples in a few days.” —The Baby. 

‘* Most effectual in allaying the irritation caused by cutting winds or by nettlerash, and is as excellent in the 
nursery as it is for the toilet." —Quzen. ** An emollient cream for the skin in eczema, rash, etc.”—Zancet. 

‘An emollient cream of much convenience in many minor skin ailments where a soothing protective is 
required.” —British Medical Journal. 

‘€ Vinolia acts like a charm for irritation and roughness of the skin.” —Woman. 
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. . For Toulet, Nurséry ae, ; 


SOOTHING. SOLUBLE. _ SAFE. 


PRESS NOTICES. 
** Vinolia Powder is well adapted as a dusting powder for toilet purposes.” —Zancet. 
‘* An impalpable rose dusting powder, soluble, of remarkable fineness, and well adapted for the nursery, {9 
toilet, weeping surfaces, and sweating feet." —British Medical Journal. 
‘* Superseding the old-fashioned toilet powders, which are apt to cause acne spots on the face by blocking up ff 
the pores of the skin." —Zadies’ Pictorial. ; 


Is. and is. 9d. per Box. Pink, White, and Cream Tints. 
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